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PREFACE. 



Ik the year 1826, tbe 'Rev. Dr. CbanniDg sent to Miss 
Aikin his work on the Character and Writings of Milton, 
wliich he hod published in the United States. She wrote 
her acknowledgments to tlie author, whom she bad met 
at her aunt Mr& Barbauld's house in Stoke Newington 
while he was on a short visit to this country. Thus 
b^n a corrospondence which continued for nearly 
twenty years, and eodod only with bia death. 

The letters, at first somewliat formal, gradually ripen 
into expressions of warm friendship and tbe freest com- 
municatiun of the sentiments of the writers on subjects 
of tlw deepest interest in politics, theology, literature, 
tlie state of society, an^ the manners and condition of 
the people of their two countries. Although the greater 
period over which this correspondence extends, from 
1826 to 1842, is within the jiersonal recollection of those 
only who have arrived at mature age, Uie traditions 
of the stirring times of tbe first Reform Bill, of tbe 
McaesKoa ofSerpreaeat Majesty, and o£ the oftifts ©^ 



events of the last balf-centoiy, are *t£ll fresh in the' 
menioiy of moa^ and many qneationi then agitating the 
minds of the people hoth of ihia ooimti7 and of the 
United States have not lost their interest or receivod 
their Bolntion; vhile the social and leligioos topics 
treated in these letters possess a value for all time. 

An agreement vaa made between the writers that the 
whole of the (xnrespondence should belong to the sor- 
viTor; and after the decease of Dr. Channing, the letters 
were given bj Miss Aildn to her niece, the editor, in 
whose family she passed the last twenty yean of her 
li&L 

In 1864, a Uemoir of Lacy Aildn was pablisbed, to 
which wen appended some of her letters to Dr. Chan- 
ning. The editor having been pressed with entreaties 
fiom nmnerous friends and admirers of Dr. Channing to 
publish his port of the correspondence, has now the 
satisfaction of beLiig able to complete the work l^ the 
addition of soch a selection Ccom bis letters as, it is ^ 
tnsted, will be of general interesb 

Buuwus, Hv, 1874 

P.& After the correspondence had been printed and 
the puUication announced, the editor was favoured with 
» latter finm the Ber. W. H. Channing the n^hew and 
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biogn^her of fbe late Dr. Chanmog, She gJacQy vmlt 
hetself of tihe piivilege of xaakitig known to ber teadea 
thia valnaUe and intereetiiiff ctHiuiiimioatiioii. 

To Mas. Li Brktor. 

KMdngtcB, Afril, 1S71. 

My dear Madam, — The fiiendi of Di. Cbantung frill deem 
it a priTilege to read the letten in vhich he u frankly opened 
his mind to Miei Aildn ; for &rw of hia vritinga giro a truer 
portiait of hie hahits of life and thought. Theae letteia an 
rioh in ringnlotly foithM aketchea of antohiography — ^ia fresh 
and fierreDt diaonsaioni of grand political, aooial and leligiona 
prohlenu — in literary, penoool and historical oritioianu — in 
uagnanimona eympathy tot the people, the poor, the down- 
cast, the nndeveloped — in large and lofty aapirationa tovaide 
a really new era of Christiaa society — ^in undaunted hope for 
the sum, howerer gradual, adTonoement of uniTersal humaa- 
i^— in serene trust in the continual guidance, illumination, 
influence and help of the Heavenly Father, bestowed alike 
on persons and the race. 

For many years, indeed. Dr. Chnnning regarded Miss Aildu 
aa one of hia moat oonfidential European friends; and be 
wrote to her in oonsequonoe with the upditfpiisgd freedom at 
funiliar inteioourse. He valued bar letters very highly foe 
the libenl Infinmation given in thaa^ as to all movements In 
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HbB wcM of iMatB, of polities mid of leligum aioiind her— ' 
as to Indiog penoni^ new books and risiiig sntho is en d os 
to the tendencies of the times. And so hesrtily did he ei^joy 
the onginslity, hrightnesi^ qnrit^ wit end shxewd sagacity 
with which Miss Aikin*s opinions were deekied, that^ in 
the hope of inciting her to full response, he seems often to 
hsTe suggested to her his rising thouc^ts, as if in half soli- 
loqoj. A crowning chann of these letten, therefore, will be 
Ibimd in their straightforward directness and simple sincerity. 
The writer^s conTictaoni are ai&rmed modesUy, yet with 
utmost candouF— decidedly, yet with desire to be set right 
where he may hare erred. Apparently he felt sometimes, 
however, thai he had been nngoarded in disclosing his mental 
pr o cesses daring the fmnation of a judgment. ''This is 
strong language^'* he writes on one occasion, ''and I have 
thrown it off Teiy much as earnest people talk, who Tenture 
on hyperbole^ and n^ect to modify, in their nal to make 
an impression. Ton must not take me to the letter." 

It becomee a duty, therefore, which should be conscien- 
tioosly fulfilled, to put on record Dr. Channing's own estimate 
of the worth of hie portion of this correspondence. It is to be 
found in the following passage from a letter to Miss Aikin 
written in 1839 : 

" I wrote to you in my last that I could return your letters 
to me^ so that I mig^t have a rig^t to reclaim my own. But 
fhe pleasure^ which your last letter gaye me, has left me no 
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heart to execute mj pnipoee. BtOl I iriah tot my own, not 
because they an good or bad enough to deaem a moment^a 
thought, but aimplj beeauae I waa often conacioua, after aend- 
ing them away, that I had given nttoisnce to omde notiona, 
according little with my doliberate judgment I therefore 
wiah to guard against the poosibility of their being pnbliahed. 
It vaaj be lea troableeome to you to bum them than to 
return them, thongh J might be amused by them, aa npre- 
eenting past etatoa of mind. But thia ia of no momenL Do 
what will trouble yon Icoat" 

Such an explicit statement of Dr. Channing's iriahea at to 
the linol diapooal to be mode of these Iatt«ra might aeem, at 
first sight, to serve as an it^nnoUon against printing any po> 
tions of them. But Miss Ailcin evidently did not herself 
interpret the passage ao strictly ; for in her letter to Dr, Chan- 
ning's fiunily, conveying this extract, she wrote : 

"There are many letters, or ports of letter^ to which 
certainly the snle objection that he mentions does not apply, 

and which I shall willingly tntnscribe £» you. And I 

would gladly append to diem any notee, derived from my own 
share of the conespondence, which might be required for the 
elucidation of his. I am, indeed, aware that without such 
elucidation some papers would be obscure^ and therefore liable 
perhaps to wrong construction. Without pnUishin^ you 
may well desire to retain ia your family these beautiful *Ba 
aions of his bright and benevolent apirit.* 



The pabUnUm of thit oomspondsnoe, then, oonsuUiig h * 

it doM ei nlocted letten Bnd parts oT letten, may be oonai' 

demd ai tha fnlfilnteat of Uim Aikin'a ptupoae ia regard to 

bar honoiind fHsnd ; aad aa auolt it ia hsaitily welcomed I7, 

Toms ainceielf , 

Wiuuii HxniT CHAimiso. 

FA In thla letter mj poipoae ia to aanme, pononallf , 
Uw leeponaibili^ for paUiahing tLcM extmoti from Di; 
CbamuBg'B lettoa. Hia daughter and ton gt-n, indeed, tiieir 
genenl etmsent that aeleoted parte of the eoTTeq)ondenos 
ahoold be printed. Bat m they haTs not been hers to orei* 
look the pmof^ I al(»a alunld be held onaweiable fbr tha 

w. H. a 
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To Db. CEAKNINa. 

HMiipttetd, Jdj 9p 1S2(S. 

I feah, Sir, I must have appeared negligent and un* 
grateful in not sooner returning you my thanks for a 
copy of your excellent remarks on the character and 
writings of Milton ; but since I received them, which is 
about a fortnight, this is my first opportunity of writing. 
Accept my most cordial acknowledgments of the justice 
and honour you have done to that great and injured 
character — ^that true servant of God, that sublime teacher 
of the noblest truths to man. 

From my earliest youth I have been an assiduous and 
reverential student of his poetical works, that inestimable 
storehouse of instruction and delight^ that fount of in* 
spiration ; lately I have re-perused them with a more 
jdirgct refi ^rence tn tJifl circumstances of the times and 
the character and situation of the author, and I am thus 
enabled to give my deliberate testimony to the sound* 
ness, and at the same time the novelty and originality, of 
your observations. In a short fragment of observations 
on Milton, which I found among Mrs. Barbauld's papers, 
was an expression of surprise that his ardent attaohment 
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TO DB. CHANNINO. 



to liberty so addom breaks fortb in his veise; but your 
lemark that it was principally the fireedom of the mind 
to which he paid homage, well explains this drcum- 
stanca He deeply felt that " who loves that must first 
be wise and good," and to make men so, he accounted 
the first and most important service to be rendered them. 
What you say of the futility of looking back to the 
Primitive Church for authority, is excellent^ and so far 
as I know, entirely new ; the notion of a progressive 
Christianity is very strikingly expressed, I remember, 
in that pamphlet of Mr. Wakefield's on Public Worship, y 
which I think was considerably misconceived by my ^ 
•nnt^ and therefore misreprefiented in her answer. It is 
manifest that Christianity can only be permanent for 
the future, has only been so through past ages, by 
ailenily adapting itself to the manners and sentiments 
of dififereiit times and countries : even the Church of 
Bome is tax from being now what it was in the tenth 
century. I was surprised on first looking into the Puri- 
tanical writers^ particularly Prynne, to find how much ' 
he relied on the authority of the Fathers, and even of 
some of the early Popes; and I inquired how and when 
it was that those writers bad lost their authority with 
modem English theologians, even those of High-church 
principles ; an intelligent fidend answered me,** Ever since 
ICddleton gave them an incurable wound.** On this 
subject Milton did not advance beyond his age. You 
have certainly not given Johnson more reprehension 
than he richly deserved for his outrages against one so 
inestimably his superior. My dear father made many 
eflRnis to counteract the effects of his prejudice and 
fa^gotry in this and many other instances; he was once 
c^gsged in the ofiBoe of re-editing Johnson's Poete» with 
cooeotkms and additions^ and I always regretted that 
tilt fittfam cf a bookseller inteorupted this design; ha 
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published Milton, bovever, viUi some spirited rsnurlcB 
oa hie former editor. In this coimtiy, where Toty and 
High-chuTch priociplea are still lamentably prevalectv 
it is impossible to estimate the mischief, as I shoold call 
it, vhich Johnson haa effected, by -lending the sanction 
of hia authority to pc^ular prejudices. I Icnov no other 
example of powers so vigorous, self-devoted to the 
drudgeiy of forging chains and riveting fetters on the 
human mind. 

The great questions on Liberty and Necessity, Matter 
and Spirit, have evidently much employed your thoughts, 
and I cannot but wish that they may employ your pen ; 
the first especially is a theme of vital interest, and one 
on which there is the strangest contrariety between the 
results of our reasoning, and in some degree of our 
experience — for we witness the apparently irresistible 
sway of external motives in many instances — and ft 
certain internal conviction which ought perhaps to be 
of still higher authority with us. I recollect that when 
I had the pleasure of seeing you at Newington. we spoke 
of the neglect into which metaphysical science had' 
fallen among us, and certainly very little appears to bo 
written on these subjects; nevertheless, they must always, 
I conceive, occupy a portion of the meditations of every 
inquiring mind, and I believe it will always be in the 
power of an original and able writer on them to attract 
considerable attention. The general progress of light 
and knowledge, too, reflects in various ways upon tliese 
pursuits, and makes it right that the standard worka 
should at least be from time to time re-examined; it 
appears to me that Locke himself requires modernizing 
in several parts of hia subject Tour glimpses of the 
advancement of the human mind are wonderf^illy cheer- 
ing and aaimatina and who shall presume^ even in 
thongbt^ to set limits to ite high career in a land wlwm 
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jaa alrasdy poesen that prime boon vhich the learned 
and enlightened Seldeu vainlj sighed for, "freedom in 
«rei7thiog"f Here it may still be the vorlc of ages to 
libenta the mind from boodsge, for that great engine of 
dvil and intdlectoal tyranny, a State religion, stands, 
and is likelj to stand; but with you liberty is its birth- 
ligfat It ought to be a cause of thaoksgiving to every 
lover of man and his best interest to think that there is 
in the vmid snch a temple of freedom erected. May 
eriti 
BeUere me. Sir, with high esteem. 

Very sinoerely yours. 

Loot Ams. 



To Ul8S AlEIV. 

BortoB, FMMU17S7, ISS7. 

I ove you many thanks for your repeated attentions, 
although I must seem to you anything but grateful. 
Your letter acknowledging the reception of my " Remarks 
qiD. Milton" was peculiarly gratifying to me. There was 
one passage in it which you probably wrote without 
thinking of the pleasure I was to derive from it I refer 
to that in which you give your " testimony to the tound- 
ww of my remarks." Truth, I hope, is supremely dear 
to me; and I had been disturbed by occasional appre- 
liensions lest my admiration of the man, joined with 
my distance from his age and country, had betrayed me 
into some false views. Your testimony gave me reliet 
I trust that you will give to the world the results of 
jma researches into the age of Milton. 

Bat let me torn &om mysel£ I thank you, as thou- 
sands have done^ for your tribute to the memory of 
Mm Bazbuld, and I am peculiarly indebted to you tat 
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the present of her works. I coa remember Mm. Bar- 
bauld'a poetry from early life, and I owe to her mtxn 
than delight Some of her pieces, we may snppOM, she 
will recollect for ever with pleasure, for they have lifted 
many minds to that pure world in which she has found 
rest Much of the prose volume was new to me, and I 
felt that she had not received the praise due to her in 
this species of composition. I was struck with the felicity 
of the style, and the freshness and animation, and fre- 
quently the originality, of her thoughts. I rememha 
my short interview with her with much pleasure. Perhaps 
I never saw a person of her age who had preserved so 
much of youth ; on whom time had laid so gentle a 
hand. Her countenance bad nothing of the rigidity and 
. hard lines of advanced life, hut responded to the mind 
like a young woman's. I carry it with me as one of 
the treasmes of memory. 

I am happy to leom that yon oorrespond with my 
friend Miss Sedgwick. She is the delight of those wlu> 
best know her. I am very desirous that the interconrse 
between the intellectual of our two countries should be 
increased. England is hardlyjust as yet to the American 
mind, and I grieve for this, not because I want you to 
flatter us, hut because tiie two great ^ree nations of the 
worid, on whom the cause of human improvement chiefly 
rests, ought to be joined by sympathy and mutual inte- 
rest and respect It will always give me great pleaauie 
to hear from you ; and if I can in any way serve yon, I 
b^ yon to write to me as to a Mend. 

Vety tespectfuUy your fiiead. 
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Td Db. CHiinnHO. 

I hftTe many tcbunrledgmeiita to return you. Sir, for 
ft hSiat so truly acceptable to me, in Tarious respects, ■ 
u that with which yoa have favoured ma Sinoe its 
date I have also reoeiTed from you a dedication sermon, 
vhkli I have read and re-read with incxeasing admira- 
tion and aatisfoction. Of all the products of my aunt 
Barbanld's fine genius, which you have commemorated 
in a manner most gratifying to my feelings, there is none 
which doling my whole life I bare prized so highly as 
Iter "Hymns for Children," by which, with the moet 
delightful oUarements of style, the infant mind is insen- 
sibly led to look up through all which it beholds, whether 
of animated or inanimate, physical or moral nature to 
the infinitely wise and beneficent Cause of all. To a 
sinrit early and deeply imbued with this general religion, 
particular systems ha\~e something of low and narrow, 
from which it recoils with a sense of disappointment (ft 
disgust ready to ask, like Lacan's Cato at the Temple 
of Jnpiter Amnum, whether the universal deity, 



Bat such spirits your views of Unitarianism are well 
calculated to conciliate by showing it in stioiig aitd 
lovely contrast to those systems which yon well describe 
•a "shut up in a few texts," and insulated alike from 
SkQ which nature teaches of a God, and from all the lights 
which the onlttvated intellect is now deriving from 
■BMon and philosophy. 

Tour remarks on the influence of !^initarianism in 
"dintting the mind against improving views fh>m the 
wuTftiM^" open 1^ a lirag toun of interesting reflection^ 



implanted in the human bosom instinctively 
endless contrarieties between the languagi 
lowers and their feelings — ^between their 
their intimate convictions. Men are sup] 
called upon, not in time of persecution alo 
versally, to choose between this world and 
renounce the enjoyments of the present 1 
count sorrows and privations as the only 
food of souls. But this is hard doctrine, a: 
obvious effect is to prompt a very offensive 
canting, which prevails at present in this coux 
a degree as to afiUct and perplex all who are 
hope well of the progress of human improve 
him who regards the Deity as truly one, and 
able through all ages, there is no such contra 
world, the present life, are parts of God's spaa 
time ; His goodness is here, and will be ever 
ever; and He has not written one thing on n: 
and another in a book of la^ for his guidanc 
Pray go on to give us more of the produc 
acute, enlightened and pious mind, and your 
quent and masterly pen« Bear in mihd thi 
writing for England as much as for America, 
edition of your discourse on the ordination of 1 
printed at Hveroool. a. 'l^lrolvr\r^^ -%-»:«•:- — ^ 
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vonld give ob a votunu, it vonld dmw more attention 
and produce more effect than many tracts, because it 
would be noUced in reviews, circulated in book societies, 
and diq>]ayed on library shelves. Oh I that you would 
give OS a system of moiala according to year own views ; - 
this would be a treasure to the present and following 
generatitHia. In your noble country, where all faiths\ 
stand on equal ground, yon write both without the feats 
tad without the exasperation of a sect stmggling to 
erect itself beneath Uie frown of an imperious Establish- 
ment, a ciicomstance which gives you a superiority ken 
more felt than expressed. I find in it an additional 
reason for joining you in the wish Uiat the intellectual 
interconiae of oar two ooontries should be continually 
extended, and that the utmost cordiality of feeling should 
exist between the friends of light and knowledge in- 
both. I rejoice to hear of all your advances, and inquire 
eagerly after all your literary novelties, and so do many 
of my friends; and now that our administration has 
happily ceased to be Tory, it will be less than it has been 
a &s1iion to ondervolue your efforts. My New York 
oonespondent is not M iss Sedgwick, but her very intel- 
ligent brother, Mr. H^ p. Sedgwick ; but I imagine that 
writing to either is writing to both. Notliing will give 
me more gratification than to hear from you as often as - 
your important avocations will admit. The state oft 
America is a peculiarly interesting subject to many of | 
my friends, and one on wliich it is difficult here to gain 
■nthentio information : we want to hear towards what 
form of religious sentiment your people most incline 
and whether the absence of an Establishment leaves in 
&ct any considerable number destitute of religious wor> 
ship — in short, how this great experiment turns out. 
fieUiBve me youn^ with great esteem. 

Loot Aiedl 



To Miss Aiedt. 

Tour letter of May las^ my dear Miss AiMn, gave 
me great pleasure, peculiar pleasure. Your fiavoureble 
opinioa of the sermoa I sent you was the more welcome, 
because that production has drawn upon me more angiy 
oiticism than anything I have published. Tour remarlo, 
and many other cireumstonces, show me Uiat it ia accom- 
plishing its end. I feel very deeply how much religion 
is obstructed by low and f^o views of it, and if I can 
remove them in any degree, I shall think myself living 
for some purpose. The religious principle is, without 
doubt, the noblest tendency of our minds. Its office is 
to connect ua with the Supreme Mind, aud I do mourn 
when I see it, as I often see it, perverted by wrong con- 
ceptions of its Object, breaking tho spirit, and making 
men abject in speech and conduct I do not know how 
greater good can be done than t^ showing men the 
sublime purpose for which the capacity of religion was 
given ; how it accords witli reason and conscience ; liow 
it strengthens, in particular, the loftier principles and 
virtues, and gives the mind an impulse towards perfeo- 
tion. I want that the subject should be taken out of 
the hands of the eanttTiff, wlio liave disgusted you ho 
much. How is it tliat men of intellect and sensibility 
should give up the noblest subject in the universe to 
technical thet^giann, who are d^rading it by their 
narrow and mechanical mode of liandling it T It some- 
times amazes me that BeUgiou, the science which treats 
of our highest relations and of the ultimate purpose of 
our being, should have bUen into disrepute; that it 
should be Buffered to be the property of the clerical 
profession; and that the noblest miods thould either 
B 8 
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DoC thiak of itb or ghonld satisfjr themselTM viUi the 
tune o(mceptioDS of their inferiois. I know no subject 
of Nich omversol iuterest, so little tectmical aod poBitivc^ 
•o WMthj of vigorous and enlarged minds ; and ontil 
•acli mintlB regard it as their noblest province, and resist 
Uw usurpations of those who now moke it a monopoly, 
I despair of any great progress of socie^ in that doss 
of thoughts, fedings and virtues, which constitutes the 
deration of our nature: 

Ton are anxious to know something about the state 
of rdigioaa opinion here ; how the current sets ; how we 
get on withont a religious Establishment AVe agree* a 
good deal with England. 

"^btxe is with ua, as with yon, a degree of combination 

! among the sects vlio hold the antiquated theology 
•gainst the spirit of improvement Perhaps one pecu- 

, liari^ of our countiy is, that these sects ore striving 
to withstand the progress of better opinions by what 

I are called nriKils, by which you are to understand 
msnal exeilementt,- seizing at once on a considerable 
portion of a congregation, produced diiefly by terror and 
by a machinery too complicated to be described in a 
short letter, but which are ascribed to a special operation 
of tlie Spirit of God. I may be able to send you a 
printed aoooont of tliem soon from an impartial hand, 
I hare much to say about our religious cstablijhment 
or DO-estaUishment The subject con hardly be under* 
stood in your countiy — and here a wise man will speak 
caotioosly. One tlung we have found, that the abeence 
of an Establishment is not synonjrmous with freedom, 
and that everywhere men must contend for their righti^ 
if tlii7 would keep them. 

Tour sincere fiiend, 

W. E. CHAmnNO. 
TThat la Uw anthoritj of lingard's England I 



many claims on tlie enlightened and good ol 
tries. 
^ He is the editor of the ''North American ] 
\7ork which we think must have made our i 
resources better known to Engknd. He i 
country to get materials for an important histo 
I hope you will see him long enough to get at 
for he has some reserva You have much curi< 
our countiy. I know no man who can give 
information. He will give you his opinion on 
tion which you have asked me more than one 
succeed without a Church Establishment On 
I have deferred writbg you, because a great 
be said. The danger which was apprehendec 
experiment^ that we should have no religion 
tion, proves so far wholly imaginary. We hav 
teaching as other countries, and all who make 
parison think we have better. But the great 
which is, how far intellectual liberty is prom< 
is not so easily settled. Everywhere the so 
worshipped, and in countries where the peo] 
sovereign, this worship is not wanting. Th 
place, office, consideration, is at work, and se 
fication by flattering or not resisting popula 
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emfidiiig tone of truth, give up their judgments to the 
J nugority. 8ect8^ too, do not cease to be intolerant 
' because formed in rq)ublic8. I merely throw out these 
remarks in the hope of extending them. It is the ordi- 
nance of God that man is to be free in the true sense 
of that word — ^not through his outward condition, but 
through his own moral eneigy ; he must fight for it^ and 
win the Uessing for himsel£ When is your work on 
Charles L to appear? -I look forward to it with antici* 
pation of much pleasure and instruction. Your former 
works of this nature have given me a better insight into 
the times of which you treat than I had gained before 
fiom the historians. You know undoubtedly the delicacy 
of your task. I can hardly lay aside my professionid 
tone^ and refrain from eaDhorHng you. to be impartial. 
liberty is not responsible for the fiaults and crimes of 
her adherents in former time^ nor are we serving her 
by throwing their gross errors into the shade, or l^ the 
least iigustice to her foes. 

• Yeiy respectfully, your friend, 

W. E. Channiko. 



To Miss Aikik. 

BortOB, April 87, 1828. 

I beg to introduce to you, dear Miss Aikin, a friend 
of mine, who desires to know you, and whom I am 
equally desirous that you should loiow. It is Mr. Norton, 
of Cambridge, one of the professors of theology at 
that institution. He is one of our most distinguished 
scbdars and writers, a man of taste and general know- 
ledge^ and a strong thinker. His lady, who accompanies 
him, is one of our most valued women. Her intelligence 
and vixtoas make her the delight of her friends. I am 
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truly happy when I can bring the good and wise of onr 
two countries to know one another. In a late letter bjr 
Mr. Sparks, I asked yonr opinion of lingard's History 
of England. I am reading his acoonut of tlie Beforma* 
tion in that country. Is it not as impartial as the Pro- 
testant accounts ? Nothing surprises me in that business 
so much BS the ease with which Henry accomplished 
his purpose. I think it not very creditable to tJie En- 
•\ glish character. I would ask if history furnishes an 
example of a people receiving fundamental changes' in 
their religion with so little resistance 1 I know not 
how Lingard could have passed a severer rebuke on the 
Catholic Church in England than by recording as he 
does, the almost unresisting submission of all orders, 
clergy and laity, to the subversion of the old i^mtem. 
The scarcity of illustrious martyrs under Henry shows 
a veiy rotten state of the Church. More and Fisher 
were victims to the suspicious cruelty of the Kin^ and 
not to their own courageous assertion of what they 
thought truth. They would willingly have held their 
peace. The Frencli clergy in the late revolution, whom 
we thought so corrupt, did far better. One would have 
thought that rather than substitute a temporal for a 
spiritual head, and submit to excision from the only true 
and apostolic Church, the English Church, not to say 
people, would have taken any hazard of a struggle with 
the Crown. I want some explanation, of this. part of 
your history. It would seem as if the Catholic religion 
had taken a feebler hold of the English than of other 
nations, and yet your previous history does not indicate 
this. Is Lingard's view of Cranmer to be trusted? Have 
you ever thought of giving us the memoirs of that 
period 1 I am looking with much hope for the memoirs 
of Charles L I have received much instruotion and 
jdeasure &om your previous labours in Uiis department^ 
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juid am •omevhat impfttient to know moie ot tlie aeoreta 
of the itonn; time of Charle& 
1 hope soon to hear firom yen. 

"With lespecls your sincere friend, 

WiL K CaAssxsa. 

To Db. Giuiihuio. 

BuiprtMd, TlMj S8, IKS. 
Dear Sir, — A fair dayB eince I had the pleoaure of re- 
ceiving TOUT valued and interestiog letter I^ ilr. Sparks. 
I bad long been your debtor for that which accompanied 
joor admirable lemarks on Napoleon, and I am now 
impatient to avail myself of Uie recovered power of 
writing to assure you that I am not ungratefuL I say 
the recovered power, because I have been struggling for 
many months with a state of weak and precarious liealth, - 
whidi by compelling me to remain in a recumbent pos- 
ture, mode the act of writing exceedingly troublesome 
and fatiguing. Though still much of en invalid, I am 
now considerably better, and my medical -brother gives 
me at length assurance that I am proceeding though 
slowly, towards complete rccovcty. This I had so little 
expected, that I have found some difficulty in returning 
to the interests of a life which I was fully prepared to - 
qiut : ita caras and duties, clogged with a long arrear of 
neglected business, seemed to summon me almost rudely 
bode from a state of languor which was not without its 
charms. In such a state, I have often repeated the line, 
"Besigned to dic^ or resolute to live," and thought the 
former much the easier part of the alternative ; it must 
now be my endeavour to bnoe my mind for the latter. 
I have a great task before me to fulfil, and I pray God 
J may so fulfil it as to prove my gratitude to Him fm 
lifis aiid all its UawingL 



which I thank you for exhorting me to-^ti 
tiality. Certainly, instead of doing a servio 
caiise of liberty by veiling the errors of it 
we do it in fact the greatest iiy'ury, especia 
have failures to relate ; for if the fault wi 
men, it seems a just conclusion that it mv 
in the cause. On the other hand, by reii 
opponents as worse men than they really we 
arbitrary power itself of the reproaches jx 
to dischai^ them on the vices accidentall; 
it6 supporters. But certain principles hav 
to produce certain effects, good or bad, o 
and manners of their advocates; and the 
of introducing biographical details largely i 
history is, that these tendencies may be ii 
illustrated by examples; that both the ] 
exceptions to it may be fully understood 
just inferences may be drawn regarding prii 
selves — and how can these just inferences, 
to virtue and happiness, be drawn from ] 
premises? 

You have^done the world, I think, a grei 
your view of the character of Bonaparte, ^ 
to me a model of just and wise appreoiatio 
has attracted with us much attention and 
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land in tiie capacity of aide-de-camp to Clinton; dearly 
lie entertained no prejudice against the nation of the 
writer. I believe — ^I fear, that as long as there is man, 
80 long there will be war upon the earth; and in war, 
ms in an human things, good is mingled with evil, and 
sometimes we seem to see that Providence has effected 
great and beneficial changes by its means, which no 
other means within our knowledge could have produced; 
but this is no reason why a conqueror should not be 
ahown as what he truly is — a scourge of the earth. Your 
view of the character of this surprising man delighted 
me the more^ because I found in it a very remarkable 
conespondence with the sentiments which my dear 
father was accustomed to express ; he, like you, r^2;arded 
him as in most respects a man of vulgar mind, a mere 
aoldier of fortune, and he expressed the same indignation 
against those who, calling themselves friends of freedom, 
yet ranked among his partizans. With respect to the 
style of your piece, I am almost afraid to express to you 
' the extent of my admiration — but with what pleasure 
did I hear a literary friend, a few days since, decidedly 
pronouncing Dr. Channing the most eloquent living 
writer of the English language I 

I am very much enliglUened by what you say of reli« 
gious sentiment amongst you. Certainly the sovereign 
will be everywhere flattered and worshipped; and in 
these matters the sovereign people is not likely to be 
wiser than other sovereigns. My father uiBed to say of 
the popular systems that they hd high for mankind, and 
I beUeve mankind must become a good deal wiser before 

JUnitariamsm will be able to outbid them in the minds 
of the multitude ; but certainly there is a progress in 
both countries : here it has lately been marked by the 
abolition of our Test laws^ and you go on founding 
Unitama churcheSb The celebrated political economist 
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MalthuB, a dei^yman, but a liberal — for he was brought 
up uoder my liberal grandfather at Warrington, and has 
always acted with ous Whigs — slid into his pocket the- 
other day my copy of your dedication sermon, saying, 
" It is a system which every good mind must wish to be 
troe, but I think there are considerable difficulties from 
some of the texts." I have not yet had the opportunity 
of inquiring whether you have removed his difficulties. 

I ^ank you much for your introduction of Mr. Sparks. 
I have yet seen him only for half an hour, and that was 
chiefly occupied by my questions aud his answers lo- 
specting his objects of pursuit here. He has been ill- 
beatod at our State Paper Office, through the illibeiality 
or exclusive caution of Mr. Feel, and was hopeless of 
being allowed to take copies of papers which were at 
first promised him ; but I think means may yet be found, 
and I have set a friend to work, but without the know- 
ledge of Mr. Sparks. Next week I hope he will meet 
at my tea-table the professor of modem history fiom 
Cambridge, Mr. Smyth, a very liberal and enlightened 
person, who will be happy, I know, in the opportunity 
of giving and receiving information ; and two other lite- 
rary friends, who will probably be- able to assist bis 
objecta boUk here and at Paris. ' 

I feel that I have written yon an enormous letter, yet 
I think you will hear of me again before long. During 
my illness I have just been able to amuse myself with 
preparing a little lesson-book for children, most of which 
I bad by me in pieces, written for my brother's young 
ones. Learning Crom Mr. Sparks that you have a little 
son, I shall venture to send yon a copy, and with it a 
book for young people, which we have lately printed 
£ram a MS. of my Cather's. 

Believe me^ dear Sir, yonia, with true esteem, 

Ife Aixus, 
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lb Db. CHAXHma. 

EuprtMcl, JsM II, I8S8. 

Deir Sir^— I have now the pleasure of requesting your 
acceptance of my father's little book and my own, which 
I hope may be not anwelcome to the younger members 
ot your family. How deeply do I feel myself indebted 
to yoa for sroor intcodoction.of Mr. Sparks I He is 
indeed a mine of information respecting every thing which 
it is most interesting to learn of your great country ; and 
I am pioud to tell yon that he did us the &vour to oom- 
mnnicate his knowledge and his sentiments with great 
fireedom. His very looks bespeak goodness, and the more 
I conversed with him the more I was struck with the 
candoor of his mind, as well aa the strength of his judg- 
ment I had the pleasure of intzoducing him to several . 
literary friends, and all speak of him in terms of esteem 
and admiratioiL 

He promises to visit us again on his return from the 
continent and I hope by that time he will find all the 
obstacles surmounted which have been opposed to his 
oonsnlting oar State papers. It is plain that historians 
of the War of Independence are much more likely to 
arise on your side of the water than on ours ; and those 
who are anxious that more than just blame should not 
be called on the measures of our Government, can do 
nothing so effectual as to promote the throwing open of 
all oar documents to an American inclined to relate the 
facts with candour, and an endeavour at least at impar- 
tial!^. Mr. Sparks assured me that the effect of all 
that be had been permitted to inspect at the Home 
Office had been to soften his feelings towards the British 
Government; and certainly this modification of judg- 
ment is the natoxal remit of hearing both sides. Ithink 



lolic question should not also have been gainec 
thinking people must dread the effects of renewi 
ppointment on the minds of so formidable a boc 
he Irish Catholics. In granting to them the ci> 
ts of other subjects, I confess I see neither difficull 
danger, neither probably do most of the opponen 
he measure ; but they say, Concede that^ and th< 

next demand the establishment of their own hie 
ly on the ruins of the Protestant Church of Irelan 
the plea that the Established Church ought to 
t of the majority— a plea not easy to be refuted, 
r country you have at least no dilemma like this 
rehend. I think I have never answered a quest! 
me of your letters respecting the credit of lingan 
itory. I have examined carefully the narrative 
se reigns which I have studied, and I do not hesiti 
3iffirm that^ with all its apparent candour, it aboun 
urtful misrepresentations ; but can or dare a Catho 
3st be an honest historian of events involving t 
3rests or the reputation of his Church ? I grea 
ibt it 

Believe me^ dear Sir, yours with much esteem, 

LUOT AlKIN 
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•ccompenying it; Mr. Sparks pnt me in the vay of 
sending it throngh his LoadoQ bookseller, addressed to 
his care, bj which direction yon may hear of it; should ' 
it not have reached yon , a poor return at best it is for 
tlte two admirable pieces with which you have last 
&Toured me. Of the sennos I may truly say, that it 
was by far the noblest view of the Christian religion ever 
offered to my mind, and the most peisuasive ; it derives 
a novelty and originality from its sublimity, its purity 
and its simplicity ; it is worthy of the most philosophic 
minds, Uie most enlt^tened ages, and I r^ard it as the 
best illustration of the idea of a pnyremve Ghriatumity 
thrown out, as I remember, but not sufficiently unfolded, 
by that viituons and accomplished, though not always 
jodidons man and writer, Gilbert Wakefield. It is fitted 
to do incalculable good, and I am certain that in this 
eonntry it will now find * audience fi V uid by no means 
" few." The friends to whom I have communicated it 
are mil ardent in their expressions of delight^ and the 
forthcoming English edition is impatiently expected. 
Year further remarks on Napoleon ore worthy of the 
same mind and pen ; I subscribe to them with all my 
mind and heart, and regard them as no less enlightening 
on political than your other piece on religious topics. 
This, too, has been greatly admired with us, and read by 
those tar whom ethical writings in general have no attrac- 
tion. I have sincerely to thank you for the BCqanintance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Korton ; their society aObrded mo great 
pleasure, and I only regretted that their stay in London 
was not further jirolonged. Mr. Norton was so kind as 
to send me bis " Bemarks on True and False Religion," 
which convinced me how well founded was your oom- 
mendation of him as a deep and powerful thinker ; his 
sensibilify and amiable enthusiasm it was easy to dis- 
eonr from his mannen and cooveiBation ; nor eould the 
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intelligence and animation of Mrs. Norton fail of attract- 
ing regard and interest You put me on a great topio 
when you ask my sentiments of our religious reformation. 
A much better answer to your question than I am able 
to suggest you will find in Hallam's '' Cionstitutional 
History of England," published last year, which I entreat 
you to read, as the most informing work on this and 
many other important passages of our national story 
which has yet appeared. The author is probably known 
to you already as the able historian of the Middle Ages» 
of the English part of which work his new one may be 
regarded in some measure as a continuation. This writer, 
it may interest you to know, was educated in the bosom 
of Toryism and High-churchism, being the son of a very 
courtly canon of Windsor, and brought up at Oxford. By 
the efforts of his own vigorous and independent mind, 
he has liberalized his politics and come to a judgment 
of our Anglican Church and Churchmen which galls them 
sorely, as you may see by Southey's furious abuse of him 
in the "Quarterly Review." He knatcs the dignified 
clergy thoroughly, and out of that knowledge contemns 
them as servile beyond any other class of Englishmen. 
From him they cannot pardon it. Et tu Brute I You 
will find that he 8D3cribes the ready acquiescence of the 
nation in Henry's reform in great part to the wide though 
secret diffusion of the doctrines of Wickliffe, respecting 
which you may see some curious facts in Tumer^s '^ En- 
glish History," which I think confirm Hallam. But I 
confess I think that great weight must also be given to 
the consideration that the memory of the civil wars was 
still so recent and so bitter, that Englishmen were then 
willing to yield to almost anything for a quiet life. It 
is also true that the personal character of Henry, by all 
its qualities, good and bad, was formed to assert a strong 
ascendency over the minds of his people^ by whom he 
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VBS ftt once mora admired, esteemed and dreaded, than 
any other English king. It must further be oonsidered 
that be innovated nothing in rites and doctrines ; he 
haitA and persecuted Uie Protestonte ; and 80 long as he 
did lo, it is probable that the Catholics continued to 
flidter themselres that sooner or later he would return 
iritliin the allegiance of the Holy Father. The ground 
of qnanel also was favoniable to him ; it whs thought 
hard Uiat he should be refused bis divorce ; it was visible 
that the Pope only refused it for fear of offending the 
Emperor, and the great body of English nobles bod signed 
a threatening letter to Clement respecting it Lastly, 
Hcniy was supported by Parliament in idl his measures, 
and I have quoted in my Elizabeth the argument urged 
by the Attorney-General to More, founded on the omni- 
potence of that body : " You allow that Parliament may 
make kings ; why not a head of the Churah 1" Still there 
cmght to have been mora martyrs among the clergy for 
their own credit; but the Romiah Church hod been so 
long triumphant, that we cannot be surprised to find it 
unprovided of the virtues militanL It behaved better 
afterwards ; all Mary's bishops, with one exception, re- 
fused to crown her successor, and submitted patiently to 
depriratioD. The Protestants had taught them to prefer 
conscience to interest. But I believe that under Elizo- 
heth all the laity would gradually have coufonned to 
Frotestaotism, but for that master-stroke of Rome, the 
institution of the order of Jesuits. They were a militia 
levied purposely to fight the battles of the Pope, and vera 
certainly, in their way, a band of heroea It is curious 
to see the efibrts to revive them to meet the present 
dangers of the Church iu France and elsewhere. My 
poor King Charles scarcely goes on, so very much am I 
impeded by ill health ; but my mind still clings to th« 
•a^ect^ and I live in hopes of being yet enaUed to oooh 
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plete it Have yoa seen tbe very able and eocarate 
French work of Gnizot on the "English BeydutioD." in 
which he includes the reign of ChRrles L t I think it 
is the best history of the reign wo yet possess. I have 
detected no errors and no important omissionj^ except 
with respect to the religious sects, of which he evidenUy 
knows but UtUe. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
With nnceie esteem and r^ard, very truly yonts, 



To Miss Aieiii'. 

Bcrtoa, NnMilMr 89, 28S8. 
My dear Miss Aikin, — I am indebted to you for two 
letters, and did yon know the pleasure with which I 
contract such debte, perhaps you would be tempted to 
multiply my obligations. I have not received as yet 
the books by your father and younelf, but expect them 
by the next packet. Children's books, I think, should 
be written by those who are able to write for men, and 
I am glad to find such labourers in this field as yourself 
and your father. Tour explanation of the causes of the 
faint resistance mode to the reformation, or rather reli- 
gious revolution, under Heniy VIII., was very satisfac- 
tory to me. I rcgoice with you in the repeal of the Test 

• Acts, and still more in the cause of that repeal ; I mean 

• tlie power of public opinion. All your positive institu- 
tions seem to me fitted to build up and enrich the aristo- 
cracy. The hopes of the people seem to rest mainfy, 
if not wholly, on the singular facilities ei^oyed in your 
country for forming and expressing publio opinion. I 
think there is no country in the world where they who 
think alike on great subjects may so easily understand 
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cull otlier, uid join their afibrts snd ascertain and mani- 
fest the atrengtii and extent of their viewa. The oon- 
densed state of yoor population, the intimate, vital con- 
nection oi Loudon with every part of the Idngdom, and 
the electric (peed with which the press brings a subject 
before the whole people at the same moment^ — these 
things strike me as singular means of embodjring and 
littering general opinions with a force which cannot 
always be witlistood. I feel, however, that the cause of 
the people has a very, very bard warfare to wage with 
the aristocmtic principles of your government By the 
cause of the people I mean nothing revolutionary, but 
a system of liberal or impartial measures, having the 
eomMOK good for their only aim. I hope indeed much 
from the culture of tiie 'intellect in the moss of the 
people; in tmth, without this their case is despetata 
Bat moral power is even more necessary than Intelleo- 
toal to the security of the just rights of the many, to 
the practical establishment of the great truth that the 
gmenl weal is the only Intimate end of government, 
and I grieve to say that I do not see as decided niarks*of 
mina^ progress as I could desire. Excuse tliia long dis- 
enasiim which has filled my paper. The truth is, I have 
■0 deep an interest in your country, and such a convic- 
tion that it must exert an immense influence, whether 
tat good or for evil, in the human race, that when I 
hcgin on the subject I know not where to end. I send 
you a dieoourse which I have just published. You have 
hitherto only oommended what I have sent you. Believe 
hm^ if yon would write to me with perfect freedom, and 
tdl me where yon differ and disapprove, you would 
oonliar a still greater &vour. 

Yeiy sincerely your friend, 

WH. R CHAWnKCk 
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To Miss Aieik. 

Borto, iDfiut 19, 188S. 

My dear Miss Aikiii, — It waa with great pleasure that 
I received another letter in your handwriting. I had 
heard from some of my friends who mtuatain an active 
correspondence wiUi the family of Mr. Kinder, that yon 
were ill ; and although I waa not led to consider yoar 
situation as dangerous, I feared that yon might suffer 
long: It is a dictate of nature to rgoice when oar Inends 
are restored, and I have never suffered any dark or phi- 
losophical views of life to check this spontaneous move- 
ment I know that oar Creator has better gifts and 
higher sphere* of action than the present state. Yet 
when I see life so asefuUy and honourably filled as by 
yourseli; it seems to me a great good; nor dol feel as if 
in detaining my friends here I were abridging the happi- 
ness of their whole being. May you be long continued, 
then, to enrich your own and others' minds I You speak 
as if you had tiiought death nigh. I recollect when I 
was placed in that situation, I felt myself privileged, 
for I had before felt doubts aa to the impressions which 
89 solemn a momedt might make. I delight to think 
of the support I found in religious principles and hopes. 
I was not, however, reluctant to return to life^ as yoa 
seem to have been. I had much to live for, and I had 
fonnd life a constantly increasing good. I trust that 
you will find that you have come back to an improving 
existence, nor will it be sttange if the futara shall be 
made happier and brighter by IJie sufferings irom which 
you have risen. I hope you have resumed your more 
serious literary labours. The period of 'history on which 
you are to give ua your lights is singularly interesting 
and, lilce ell periods of public distraction aiul oonrulaioi^ 
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18 vetj modi obecnred hy the misrepresentations of 
pai^spiriL The men of thHt age vere too much heated 
to judge calmlj, and the world has not grown coot since 
their time ou the great aulqects which sttrred them. I 
wish to know the Puritans better than I do. We here 
who have Pnriton blood iu our veins are never tired of 
oelelmUing their virtues. The 6rst book which »lioolc 
xay faith in the common uotiong about them was Mrs. 
Hutchinson's Memoirs of her husband — a book which 
let me into some of their springs of action and more 
nlent movements. A just^ impartial estimate of the 
Poritans would be an important service to history and 
to the cause of religion and liberty. I saw a laboured 
and high-wrought description of them in the " Edinburgh 
Beview" sot long since, in which the writer seemed to 
me to be thinking more of himself tlian his subject 
Ton will understand that 1 am speaking of tlieir cha- 
ntcter. I have not a moment's doubt as to the good 
tbey did. Wliether fanatics or hypocrites, or both, or 
' men of sound and enTuiged minds — whether governed 
by high or low motives, they served posterity almost 
bqrond expression by tlieir struggles for Freedom or their 
xesistance of absolute power. Can wo judge whether 
they were most corrupted by the possession of power or 
by their religious extravagance T I know the first is 
eonndered the most active cause ; but the moral sense 
is more injored than we suppose by fanaticism. I mean,, 
howerer,togiv«nojudgmenL After reading the commoa 
books on history, I feel myself very ignorant and n-ant to 
b^n anew my studies. You promise me another letter. 
I>o write often, for you give great pleasure. 

Very ncpectfully, your sincere fnend, 

W. K CUAN»IX& 
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To Dit. ClIANNINO. 



HamrnUad, DccerDhcr 26, ISSS. 
Dear Sir, — My paper bcspeakn your patience for a long 
epistle ; but I have two kind lettci'S to acknowledge, and 
I perceive that the more we write to each other, the 
inoro wo may write ; for new topics of inquiry and dis- 
cussion are constantly springing up between us, which 
is deliglitfiil. I liave to talk to you of our old Puritans, 
of tho present state of opinion and of morals amongst 
us, and of your own works ; all which requires a large 
alieet. Your remark tliat fanaticism injui-es the moral 
diameter more than is usually supposed, has my full 
concurrence ; and all I have learned of our old Puritans 
and their descendanta confirms it. With fanatics, reli- 
gion is rather a substitute for morality than a support 
to it; and I have seldom studied the character of a 
UioTOujjh-paced entliusinst without finding reason to be- 
lieve that it contained a dash of knavery. Our old 
Puritans made their rcIi;,'ion more directly instrumental 
to the purposes of worldly ambition than almost any 
other fanatics ; the prediction that the saints should 
"inherit tho earth" was constantly in their mouths; 
tlicy declared tliat its accomplishment was close at hand, 
and they never hesitated to claim the character of 
eaintship for themselves. I have been so fortunate as 
to procure a large collection of thanksgiving sermons 
preached before tlio Long Parliament, which will enable 
mo to convict many of these lialy men out of their own 
mouths. One example of the spirit they were of, I will 
give you. After a string of furious invectives and 
denunciations against the royalists and prelatists, the 
preacher turns round with a — " but it will be said that 
02 
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Christisiu are comnianded to forgive and love tlidr 
enemies; ceitainij their own enemies, bat not the en&- 
mies of God, as thoee ungracioua persons are "I Aa for 
their descendants, the Calvinistic Dissenters, they had 
the misfortune of living in one of those ftiiddle states 
between direct persecution and perfect religions liberty, 
irhich soun the temper l^ continual petty vexations, 
witlioat affording scope for great efforts or great sacri- 
fices — wliich drives men to find a perverse pleasure in 
hating and being hated, and to seek Indemnification for 
the contempt of the world in a double portion of spiri- 
taal pride and self-importance. "We can prove our- 
selves saints," "being Christ's little flock everywhere 
qwken against^" is the plea put into the mouth of this 
set by Green, a poet^ who was bom and bred among 
them. 

I have as much Presbyterian blood in my veins as 
any of your Xew-Engloiiders, and from the elden of our 
fiunily I have picked up volumes of traditionaiy lore 
concerning the old .Dissentera of Bedford, who built a 
meeting-house for John Banyan, and their brethren of 
Korthampton and Leicester — still strongholda of Cal- 
vinism. From tlie whole, I conclude that th^ were 
nsoolly lordly husbands, harsh parents, merciless censors 
of their neighbours, qrstematically hostile to all the 
amenities of life, but not less fond of money, or more 
scmpnlons in the means of acquiring it, than the world- 
lings whom they reprobated. Long before my time^^ 
however, my kindred — the Jennings', the Bolshams, my 
excellent gnmdfather Aikin, and his fHend and tutor 
Doddridge— had b^un to tnreak forth out of the chains 
and darlpiess of Calvinism, and their manners softened 
with tlieir system. My youth was spent among the dia- 
^Ifli or fUlow-labonreia of Price and Priestley, the do* 
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sceudants of Br. John Taylor, the Arian, or la the society 
of tliat moat amiable of men, Br. Enfield. Amongst 
these there was no rigorism. Bancing, cards, the tlieatre, 
were all lield lawful in moiieratton : in mannen, the Free 
Bissentoni, as they wera called, came much nearer the 
Church than to their own stricter brethren, yet in doe- 
trine DO sect deported so far from the Estnhlishment 
At the period of the French Revolution, and especially 
after the Birmingham liiots, this sect distinguished 
itself by the vehemence of its democratlcal spirit, and 
becoming in a manner a faction as well as a sect, 
political as well as religious animosity became arrayed 
against it^ and I now remember with disgust, not 
without compunction, the violent contempt and hatred 
iu whicli, in common with almost all the young, and 
not a few of the more mature of that set, I conceived 
it meritorious to indulge towards the Church and the 
aristocrats. 

The doctrines called Kvangelical make all the noise 
now, both within the Church and without Yet I fancy 
that their success is at its furthest, and I should not 
wonder to hear of a party professedly latitudinarian, 
and really Unitarian, beginning to show itself within 
the Church. Oxford partakes very little in the Evan- 
gelism of Cambridge. Of these Evangelicals, too, one 
encouraging symptom is to be observed — they have gra- 
dually and almost imperceptibly quitted Calvinism for 
ArminioniBm ; therefore they feel less confident of being 
amongst the elect, and take more pains to work out their 
own salvation, not only by religious observances, hut by 
deeds of beneficence and mercy. With much of the 
Puritanical rigour, in such points as the observance of 
the sabbath and the avoidajioe of public amnsements, 
they are oertaidf. a boUw set— indetiitigable saperii^ 
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tendenta of scltoals, munificent patrona of Bible societies 
and missions, and incessant visitants of the sick and 
poor. Of couise there most be many self-interested 
hypocrites among them, and not a few sour and cen- 
soiioiu iknatics ; and to a system so exclusive as theira, 
some bigotry most adhere: but I tUiuk that many of 
them are so exemplarily good, and so sincerely pious, 
and act from so profound a sense of duty, that they must 
at length vin from God the grace to think more worthily 
of His intentions towards the human race than they 
seem to do at prescnL I think, however, that tlieir 
moral influence on the whole, and particularly amongst 
the lower class, is in many points unfavourable. They 
make religion exceedingly repulsive to the young and 
tlie cheerful, by setting themselves against all the sports 
and diversions of the common people, and surfeiting them 
with preaching, praying and tutoring; they bewilder, 
and sometimes entirely overthrow, weak and timid minds 
hy their mysterious and terrific doctrines ; and tlioy do 
much towards confounding moral right and wrong by 
the language which they hold on the efficacy of sudden 
conversions and death-bed repentance. The assumncea 
of eternal bliss which they hold out to the most atrocious 
malefactors are often a just subject of scandal. On Uie 
whole, their system has much of the debasing, and, aa 
it were, vulgarizing effect which you justly ascribe to 
•uch views of religion — and is perhaps one of the great 
causes of that apparent want of moral progress wliioh 
you remark amongst us. Other causes are cheap poison 
in the ahape of gin ; over-population, which makes it 
hard to thousands to gain a livelihood by honest labour, 
and the improvident habits produced by our Poor Laws, 
and by the excess, or, in many cases, the ii\judicious 
Sfiplieatioiw of publio and private charity. Our long 
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wars, and the crushing weight of taxation which they 
have drawn upon us, are perhaps the xemote source of 
most of these great evils. 

Our state is a very strange one — ^unexampled activity 
in every kind of pursuit — excessive activity, I should be 
inclined to say — unexampled diffusion of knowledge^ 
but bad institutions of many kinds, tending to crush the 
many, to exalt the few ; abuse and corruption in every 
department; vast luxury and corresponding rapacity, 
and a great fund of stupid and illiberal prejudice diffused 
through all classes. We are, in the main, a Tory people; 
and, what you may well think strange, the greatest Whigg 
and reformers amongst us actually hail a Tory ministiy 
like the present^ because no other kind of ministiy has 
ever strength or permanence to effect anything, being 
unwelcome both to the King and the people ; and at a 
time when so much light and knowledge prevails, even 
Tories are influenced by public opinion, and often indeed 
by the necessity of the case, to favour some reforms (like 
Mr. Peel's of the Criminal Law) which in their hands 
become effectiva If the Catholic claims be granted, it 
will be a concession which only a Tory minister could 
extort from our King, or carry against the clergy. The 
agitation of these* claims, by the way, produces some of 
the strangest anomalies of our situation. Here are our 
highest Churchmen abusing without mercy the CatholicSi 
whom Horsley formerly, with greater reason, declared to 
be " nearer and dearer" to them than any Protestant seo* 
taries ; and here are we LtberaU almost driven into a 
league, offensive and defensive, with old Popeiy, whom 
we have been bred to scorn and hate firom our cradle. 

And now to my last topia Nothing can be more sin- 
cere than the admiration I have expressed of your works^ 
and none have I mora admired than your last Your 
views of the relation in which the Dei^ stands to man. 



and of the light in which He ifl to be regaided by rational 
heii^fl, seem to me derelopiaents of my own thoughts, 
and the aptrit of the whole disconne elevates, coiuoLBfl^ 
ud delights me. 

God Ueaa you, my dear and Talued friend I 

L. AiKor. 

To MI88 Anfiw . 

Uy dear Miss Aikin, — This letter will be handed yon 
by two of my moet valued friends, Mr. and Mrs. Ware, 
of this city, the former one of our most eminent and 
enlightened ministers, and the latter a lady well known 
to your friends of the Kinder family, and esteemed among 
us as one of our most excellent women. I am truly glad 
to send to your country such specimens of our own. I 
think the time hns come for breaking down the old spirit 
of nationality which had its rise in darker times, when 
men were hardly capable of any nobler bond, when it 
was a great thing to carry individuals beyond themselves 
as far as the borders of their country ; but are we not 
DOW able to leap these borders ? to feel that the natural 
tie of man to man is the most sacred of all I to sympa- 
thize with intellect and virtue everywhere ? and to help 
in forming a great community of friends of virtue, piety 
and freedom, who, speaking in all lands, will put to 
silence the narrow prejudices in which tyranny, war and 
nperstltion find their chief strength T It is in the hope 
that this holy union is growing in the world, that I toke 
jdeasnre in sending the intoUigent and virtuous from 
this coontry to yours. I would ask if in your countiy 
the fiiendfl of old abuses are not most anxious to keep 
alive national feeling ? There is an instinot by which 
■oeh men know where their strength lies. I have no 
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desire to extinguish patriotism; but unless it can be 
purified, this principle must be a bar to the progress of 
the mind. It certainlj corrupts moral sentiment an^ 
narrows the heart 

Your last letter was very interesting to me. In much 
which you have said of the Puritans I accord with you. 
But have you made allowance enough for the power of 
self-deception ? I suppose the best part of the sect came 
to this country, and they undoubtedly possessed much 
stem devotion to what they thought right. They had 
the stronger virtues in no common degree ; but a false 
and narrow theology and the narrow maxims of their age 
turned their very strength of principle into harshness, 
intolerance, unkindness. The Puritans here were a more 
honest race than you suppose, but I am afraid not more 
amiable. Their fellow-sectaries at home were, I doubt 
not> terribly corrupted by struggles for power and by 
political success. I look for your book with much hope. 
Let me only repeat that you must labour to be the very 
personification of impartiality in treating of a period 
which as yet none of us view dispassionately. 

Did you examine the authorities for Hess's Life of 
Zwinglius when you translated it ? The book seemed 
to me not altogether trustworthy. At least I missed tiie 
philosophical spirit in it. I feared it was a pan^yria 
Still I have a great interest in Zwinglius^ and want to 
know how far I may confide in his biographer. 
Very affectionately your friend, 

Wk. E. CHANimra 



To DB. CHANVINa. 

HamprtMd, Jut IS; ISSil 

Dear Sir, — ^Your friends Mt. and Mrs. Ware visited us 
last nighty and I hasten to thank you most cordially tost 
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the acqnaintaiice of these excellent people. If my letter, 
whicli is lost Avitl) ttie little boolra, had reached yoa 
safely, it vonld Iia^'e told you how welcome were your 
otlier friends, the Ifortons and Mr. Sparks ; but they 
have returned to you, aud have brought, I tmst, do iU 
leport of their reception. I know not exactly why it ia, 
but- your people always feel to me more like kindred 
than sttangeis ; we are acquainted as soon as we meet. 
Simplicity of manners, with elevation of mind and a cul- 
tivated iutelled; fonn a union admitablo anywhere, but 
less lar^ I apprehend, in your state of society than in 
ours ; amid the bustling crowd of luxurious Jx)ndon it is 
■rrefteshment to the spirit to meet with ib Continue 
by all means to send us those noble specimens — ^it must 
tend to hreak down prejudices, and to strengthen the 
bands which ought to unite togetlier the true friends of 
man in every clime. It ia indeed time to throw aside 
the fetters of nationality already amongst us ; the best 
men have the lead of it; and the blessed influence of 
peace which now renders an Englishman or an American 
free of the whole civilized world, emancipates the mind 
with tlie person and teaches it to scorn all littleness. 

I have but a shabby account to give of Zwingle. X 
certainly verified nothing, and do at present r^ard that 
biography as a very rhetorical prize essay, and wortliy of 
little couSdence. ]tly translation wns mode in early 
days, long before I became a searoher into history, and, 
truth to say, I undertook the task merely that I might 
have tlie satisfaction of earning a Journey to Scotland by 
my own labour, instead of going at my father's expense. 
Zwingle however was an excellent roan, and I was pleased 
to find tliat tlie best of English reformers and martyrs, 
Latimer, lUdley, &&, were followers of his pure aud 
simple doctrine. Many thanks for your Fenelon. I 
thfmght there was a little incousistenqy between tlie 
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agreement with some of his leading tenets which 70a 
begin with professing, and the very important disagree- 
ments which you go on to explain ; but your sketch of 
the Catholic bishop is beautiful, and calculated to do 
much good ; and, in a very different way, I regard your 
remarks on self-immolation as highly valuable. I re- 
member making several reflections on the mischievous 
absurdity of that notion after reading a French selection 
from eminent Catholic divines for the use of young per- 
sons. The doctrine of original sin is the root of that and 
various other highly noxious errors in the popular systems 
of ethics ; and though the selfish system has never satis- 
fied either my reason or my hearty I think we owe great 
obligation to Paley and others who have set it up against 
its opposita The Calvinists, by the way, stated the 
opposition between God and what they called Self as 
strongly as the Catholics. I found in some contemporary 
writers the cant term of scl/seekinff mentioned as a new 
coinage of the Scotch Covenanters; and looking then 
into the matter, I was inclined to think that the word 
selfisli was scarcely of earlier origin, at least in its present 
acceptatioa What a dreadful idea, that our Creator has . 
planted within our bosoms a domestic foe, from whom we 
can never fly, and whose malice never sleeps a moment^ 
an evil principle solely occupied in working our perdi- 
tion ! Wlien will the most enlightened nations of the 
world take courage to banish from the midst of them 
superstitions far more baneful than the wildest dreams 
of savage ignorance ? Did you ever read a Life of Fene« 
Ion by Charles Butler, the Catholic ? It is a curious 
work, and I had some curious conversation with him 
respecting it He plainly regards Fenelon's submission 
to the condemnation of his work, which Papists aud 
courtiers united to call sublime^ as something like a 
politic manosuvra The whoto story is an eiample^ 
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eqnall/ melancholy and instnictive, of the aulljring in* 
fluenoe of tempoinl and spiritual despotiiim upon cha- 
neten made for aneerity and magnanimity. But this 
fnitber moral it perbapa did not suit the putposes of 
yma tract to deduce irom tlio hiBtorjr of one of the beet 
men ot hia claaa. 

BeUere me^ irith the highest regard. 

Most sincerely yoni^ 

Loot Ancnt 



To Miss Aisnr. 

BMtiM, Avgtut i, 1829. 

iSy dear ITiss Aikin, — I find so much in your letters 
to interest me, that to gain a new one I have more Uian 
once conquered my besetting infirmity of procrastination. 
Your last was particularly gratifying. 

Ton seem to consider a lively religious faith as con- 
nected with constitution. I believe the vividness of 
ideas which have their foundation in the renson depends 
very much on the moral will The faith of tlie imagina- 
tion we cannot command, but that of the reason and 
conscience is in our power. The first I vcluo not at alL 
The last seems to me tlio one thing needful, the pearl of 
great price. To realise our connection with the Supreme 
Being seems to ue tlie great secret and spring of moral 
energy, moral victory, and unlimited progress iu what- 
ever ennobles our nature. It ia for these influences that 
I value religion. The joys which the fanatic boasts of 
finding in piety, wliicb liave little or no connection with 
moral improvement, I hold cheap indeed But religion 
auch as I learn it iu tlie word and works of God is a very 
difierent influence. I know notliing to give unfailing 
motal meigy to the miud but a living loith in a Being 
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of infinite perfection, and who is always with xa to aid, 
stiengtihen, reward, reprove, chasteu and guide to immop* 
tality. I can set no bounds to the force of hope, lesolu- 
tion, love and etTortt which such a principle can comma- . 
nicata ; nor would I for the world lose the aid which the 
Christian religion gives in sustaining and stieogthening 
this principle. 

Since writing to you, I have read the work you recom- 
mended, " Hallam'a Constitutional History," with great 
pleasure. It baa carried me much farther into your 
history than I bad gone before. It did not, however, 
remove all my perplexities. I was somewhat surprised 
to find Toiyism so predominantly Sigh-chureh as he 
represents it I had supposed that this was essentially 
and chiefly a political heresy, and that it was character- 
ized chiefly by devotion to legitimacy, arbitrary power 
and the crown, and that it supported the altar chiefly as 
a pillar of the throne. But I find that it dung to the 
Church more obstinately than to the Throne, aud that 
its fanaticism outstripped its loyalty. How happened 
this } I can understand how the Tories after the Kesto- 
raUon came to hate Puritan and Dissenter with their . 
whole heart, and made the Church an idol in opposition 
to these ; but not how episcopacy became dearer than 
legitimacy. I am surprised too at finding the High- 
church Tory so pcrseveringly bitter against the Catholics, 
for the Somish Church had antiquity on its side, aud 
was even the channel of priestly power from the apostles 
to the English bishop ; aud, besides all this, it had the 
Tory reverence for kings. I have long wondered how 
the High-churchman can be kept from breaking through 
the narrow barrier between himself and the Catholic 
All his principles carry him to liome. What force has 
driven him so fiercely in the opposite direction T I have 
beau exowdingly struck with the hard fight whioh libeal 
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principles bid to maintiun, aud with the fact that they 
triumphed so much by the aid of religious fanaticism, 
DOW Pnritan, now High-church. But my paper admo- 
nishes me to stop. When you write, I wish yon to 
inform me of the pn^ress of your work on Charles. I 
look for it with much desire and hope. 

Yeiy truly your friend, 

W. K CaANKDTO. 



To Db. Chahhiho. 

Hamprtfri, October 8; 18Sf . 

Dear Sir, — X too, either from temper or hahit, am a 
great procmstinator, and therefore I sit down to reply to 
your most welcome letter iinmediately, whilst the im- 
pression is quite fresh : I shall not he " gravelled for lack 
of matter." Hallam, I was certain, would both interest 
and inform you, aud I wish you could put your historic 
difficulties to the author himself, as I did some of mine 
a few monUis ago, at a party where wo were glad to dis- 
cuss instead of diuing. Such a torrent of knowledge lie 
poured upon me I He talks faster than any otlier mortal 
who talks wisely and who has lost hia teeth, and hard 
task it is to follow him. Dut as to some of your difficul- 
ties respecting our Tories and No-popery High-church- 
men, I almost think I can give you some solutions 
myself. Toryism and High-chuichism are so closely and 
naturally connected, tluit it is scarcely possible, in gene- 
ral, to estimate the separate inllueuce of each ; aud in 
all our troubled times from the Long Parliament to the 
devolution, it is plain tliat religious and political prin- 
ciples wore both busy in the fray ; but the shares belong- 
ing to each have been very differently stated by writers ; 
tbtts Foz maintMM that James IL was deposed chiefly 
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for his tyranny, and Hallam holds that it was chiefly for 
hU Popery, and I know not which is likely to be nearest 
the truth. However, it is certain that the smoke of 
Sinithfiel<l fires and the fume of Fawkes's gunpowder 
have to this day an unsavoury odour in the nostrils of 
the peopla The clei^gy, as a portion of the people, par- 
take of the same sense of things; moreover, the penal 
laws were a formidable obstacle to apostasy from the 
State religion. Land himselt though in ritual and in 
some poiuts of doctrine he wished to return as near as 
possible to Home, felt tliat he could not conform entirely 
"till Borne were other than she is," and said "No," as 
you remember, to the Cardinal's hat His master also 
seems to have been well aware at least that it could 
never stand safe upon the bead of an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; moreover, he himself hated Popety, like his 
father, on account of its assuming power to depose kings, 
and he would not have resigned his supremacy. Now it 
has been a constant maxim of Borne to concede pothing 
to schismatics ; all schemes of compromise between it 
and the English Church have constantly failed, and dif- 
ferences are siire to gain importance in the eyes of Uiose 
who by experience have found Uiem to he irreconcilable. 
Hence the determined alienation of some of our highest 
Churchmen from a Church which they would have met, 
perhaps, more than half-way. James II. strove to esta- 
blish one exclusive Church on the ruins of another. In 
this extreme case the bishops must give up one of three 
tilings — honour and conscience, their mitres, or their 
favourite principle of passive obedience — and it is not 
wonderful if they judged the last the smallest sacrifice. 
In Dryden's " Hind and Panther," you may see, too, that 
Catholics, especially those who were converts or conform- 
ists to the King's religion, used at this crisis language 
guf&oiently provoking and oontamptoous to the Angli- 
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cmtu. "With what iatoleiabla poin^ and justice too^ ha 
tells them. 

Bat, ImIT to talM ea traM, ud Ulf to t(T. 

It b Ht bitk, bM busUog big»ti7. 

After the Berolution, and down to George III., with 
the exception of High-church Anne, things were in a 
different position. The Court was by necessity Whig. 
The bishops, or those who desired to be so, were there- 
fore, by like necessity, Whiga also ; and the fight against 
Fopeiy and arbitrary power, wliich always went together, 
was carried on by Low-churchmen and Dititudinarians, 
with Stillingfleet and Tillotson at their head ; the coun- 
tty squiies and country parsons meanwhile remaining 
is the eq'oyment of their High-chuichism, Toryism and 
Jaoohitism. During the last reign, Jacobitism becoming 
extinct, high principles resumed their pince at Courts 
■sd did their utmost to resist the spread of all freedom 
at home and abroad. Dissenters and democrats under- 
went much abuse and some persecution, and Horsley 
then spoke of the 'French emigrant priests aa much 
'nearer and dearer" than the sectaries at home. Since 
thatt however, the scene has changed ogam. Popery in 
Ireland is the religion of the mob ; it has acquired a 
deep tdnt of radicalism ; and its claims, being patronized 
by oar Liberals, were opposed by the Torit» of both 
i^nds till all statesmen saw that concession was un- 
avmdablei The clergy, as a bofly, had iuterests of their 
own at stake, and stood out longer. " Give the Catholics 
this," they cried, " and you give them strength both in 
Parliament and without. They will resist the payment 
(^ tithes, they will overthrow the Protestant Church in 
Lnland, and then Heaven knows what they, with the 
Dissenters to help them, may attempt against tithes and 
Cboicb in England." They struggled hard, and certainly 
■cnipled no means to work upon the prtjjudioes of the 
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vulgar, hiyli and low. But the spirit of the times, joined 
to tlie necessity of the case, proved too strong for the 
spirit of the Church ; it has sustained a signal defeat and 
humiliation, and I liope good will come of it 

My health is still very indiffe;-ent ; in particular I am 
much troubled with 8ev<;ro headaches, which so con- 
tinually inteiTupt my studies, that I have the mortifica- 
tion to see my King Charles making very little and 
often no progress. With occupation it is comparatively ' 
easy to keep up the spirits under almost any circum- 
Btances, but compulsory idleness I sometimes find it a 
hard task to bear with cheerfulness. However, I do my 
best, and with time and patience I still hope that my 
health will be restored and my work finished. One 
advantage this delay brings me ; it gives time for friends 
to take means for procuring for me family papers and 
other valuable documents, which one chance or other is 
continually bringing forth to daylight In consequence 
of a base attack by Disraeli* on that patriot martyr. Sir 
John Eliot, his descendant Lord Eliot has rummaged out 
a correspondence between him and Hampden, and pro- 
mises to put it into my hands. Pray procure, if you 
can, another interesting family relic lately published, 
Lndy Fanshaw's filenioirs. She was a royalist, and I 
feel proud of the women on both sides when I place her 
account on the same shelf as Mrs. Hutchinson's. There 
is much less of literaiy skill on the part of Lady Fanshaw, 
but her artless tale is full of interest and amusement 

Passing from old times to new times, I have two pieces 
of intelligence tor you, that German metaphysics (in the 
train of which German theology may follow) have got 
into Cambridge, where youths are puzzling their brains 
with Kantianism ; and that it is whispered — monstrum 
boiTendum I — that Unitarianism is infecting some of the 
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most enlightened of t)ie dergy of Oxford. 'What will 
tlifl world come to 7 Some of these clei;gy, and those of 
Cambridge, also addict themselves to the modem science 
of geology and other bmiiches of natural histoiy — this 
conuects them vith Qie Geological, linnsean, and other 
similar societies in London ; at their meetings they come 
in contact with the men of enlightened and independent 
minds, and tlinn they ruh off professional stiiTness and 
] ^QcUcc^ and learn to assert something of the birth- 
T-glit freedom of Uie mind. 

I hod a glimiise, and no more^ of the Wares on their 
Ktnm from their northern tour. Mr. AVare was looking 
better in the face, and there was leas of languor in his 
air, bnt there seems to be still great room for amend- 
ment in his state. He ought to recover with such a 
wife to nurse him. They did well to hasten to a more 
genial climate ; ours has this season been unusually 
bying to all invalids. I am afraid that Canada keeps 
np in your country a somewliat bitter feeling d^ainat 
Englai^ which here is not reciprocated ; for when we 
want to hate our neighbours, the French are far more 
handy than you. 

Tou may wonder that I should talk of my inability 
to write a volume ; but a letter may be written loungiof^ 
ud requires no apparatus of folios and quartos. 
Pray brieve me, very oordially yours, 

Ldoy Aikik. 



To Miss Aimr. 

Barton, DMMtwr SI, 18U. 
Uy dear Miss Aikin, — ^A packet sails to-morrow for 
Liverpool, and though pressed for time, I cannot let it 
go without an acknowledgment of your last very aooept- 



subsistence of the Church thcough 8* 
perils ? They who are open to this k 
be very much confirmed by the preset 
and probably see a miracle in its sudd 
seemed ruin. 

Your news from Oxford needs coi 
slow to believe that liberal principles 
scaled that fortress of orthodoxy. It i 
far men's minds may be enlarged on < 
yet be stationary on tliis. I read 
Wliately's books on Shetoric and Logi< 
and was much gratified with the sou 
manly reasoning with which they abo' 
led to seek a volume of his on St Paul 
to find the same clear and vigorous in 
grieved to meet, not seldom, the same 
superficial mode of thinking on sev 
mark the writers of his Church. I c 
ever, that sometimes he shows his dea 
This more than anything has led m< 
news. As to Kantism, I shall be g 
irruption of it into any university oi 
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not peiiiaps sepusted the true oliject of this science from 
the idle tofncs which have been associated with iL The 
mechanical, neoessarian philosophy of the human mind 
vhidi has so long been the orthodoxy of Eoghind, I ' 
have no sympathy with. This leads me to ask who is 
the aatlwr of two books, " Essays on the Formation of 
PiHiiioD," and on "Tlie Puisoit of Truth," which have 
lately iiiUen into my bonds, and which, tboogh in many 
icspecta exposed to my views, I most own to show great 
poirer. 

TTiU yoo foi;BiTe an almost illegible letter? I conld 
write DO other at present, and was unwilling to wait till 
I conld find time for slower movement of the hand. 

With earnest wishes for tlie rostoiation of your health 
and the progress and completion of your literaiy labours, 
I am, veiy truly, your friend, 

AVk. R CHAHNnra. 

[It is clear ftom what follows that two letters of the 
cencspondeoce are missing.] 



To Db. Cnunnini. 

Hmplwd, Jdn 1, 18S0; 

Dear Sir, — Many thanks for your welcome tetter, which 
I was well able to decipher: I was the more glad to 
receive it, as I wanted such an excuse for writing to 
yon, having as yon will find, abundant topics. Sly first 
shall be one concerning yourself — that article in the 
" Edinburgh Beview." I am charged to convey to you 
the i^reta and indignation of a huge group ol your 
unknown fHends and admirers, who are hart at it much 
lass from any fear that it sboold either disturb your 
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is William Hazlitt^ a vehement admii 
whom he has written a Life in a v( 
from your remarks. lie has also writi 
poets with ail acute sense of tlieir blei 
blunt perception of their beauties, anc 
further, he is at enmity with your con 
lastly, he was brought up at the feet 
Bclsliam, and probably retains of their 
ism and Necessity, and little more, 
discussed amongst us at a literary c 
wanted not those well disposed to n 
honorable ; but no one could suggest a 
if the attack had but come from the 

\ ** Edinbui^h" would have gladly receive 

as it is, I believe it must be overlook 

^ you, however, that Mr. Hallam %vas < 

indignant^ and that he charged me to c< 
wish to be regarded amongst your war 
his pleasure at learning that you had gi 
bation to his labours. Tou would scai 
the reviewer's accusation against you as 
seemingly he supposes tliat those wlic 
Priestleyans in theology ought to mai 
doctrines in metaphysics, though it woulc 



.'^ i 
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to be freo to accept or h-jccC as coavictjon prompts, and 
acoonlin^ljr I find myself often discarding old prepoeses- 
sions^ and striking out to m3r8elf new Itglita, 

Xow tlie time may have been that I did frown on 
metaplifsics, and "as at present advise<I," I am a Lock- 
ist and Xecessarian, and yet I am beginning to wish 
veil to the progress of intelloctnal philosophy, and I 
vill tell you why. This age and the men of it are "of 
the earth, eartliy," and I wish to see some uptnird move- 
ment. There is a i>3eudo science colled political eco- 
nomy which dries up the hearts and imaginations of 
most who meddle with it — ^there is Bcntham's system, 
called the Utilitarian, which has a similar cfTecb-^thero 
is Faley's system of momis, long the text-book at Cam- 
bridge and just introdnced as such, I am tuld, in the 
Scotch universities, which is another grovelling thing; 
and to all these, a lofty philosophy would act, I believe, 
as a coonterpoise of great value. Metaphysical inquiries 
may, on many points, show only "how little can be 
known ^ bat wlicn conducted in a proper spirit, I liave 
seen them work much good on the mind and character; 
yet; as you say, they do not always make men the better 
reasoners on religion, or set thnm above vulgar cries or 
Tulgar prejudices. Benson, now Master of the Temple, 
one of tlie most distinguished preachers and theologians 
in London — a Cambridge man — once favoured me with 
a Inminona and bcniitifid lecture or harangue on lutnt- 
iam ; yet that man has renounced acquaintance, after a 
Teiy long and dear friendship, with venerable Mr. Turner, 
of Newcastle, one of the best of human beings, on account 
of his Unitariauism, and has publicly preached that this 
faith was contrary to morals ! Vet my Oxford news is 
tme ; not of any of their logical or metaphysical writers, 
that I know of, but of some of their geologists and other 
'. philoac^hers, vho, tumiog the force of theiK 
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minds to tiiose branchea of science in which tliey may 
speculate unshackled, whisper in coraers to other men 
engaged in suniliu- pursuits their contempt for the Arti- 
cles tliey have signed. My brother Arthur hears such ' 
talk horn Oxonian members of the Geological Society 
Then they attend its meetings. 

I have heard the two works you mention spoken of 
with high praise by a few good judges, but I have not 
' yet seen them ; the author, I am told, is a Mr. Bailey, of 
Sheffield, but this is all I can learn. You cannot con- 
ceive how tnucb the lettered aristocracy of Loudon society 
disdains to know anything of provincial genius or merit, 
at least in any but the most popular branches of litem- 
tura Montgomeiy, a Sheffield poet, being also an Evan- 
gelical, is tolerably well known in London, and may, in 
some companies, be slightly mentioned without commit- 
ting the speaker. But a Sheffield metaphysician J bold 
were the London diner-out who would dare not to be 
ignorant of him 1 You once obscrvad to me that every- 
where the lovereiffti is worshipped ; with us, that sove- 
reign is an idol called Gentility, and costly are the ofiei^ 
ings laid upon the altar. Bare to make conversation in 
the most accomplished society something of an exercise 
of the mind, and not a mere dissipation, and yon in- 
stantly become Uiat thing of liorror, a Bor4.* 



To Dr. CHAmmfo. 

Huiprt«Ml, Jww r, ISSOl 

Bear Sir, — ^By the kindness of Mr. Ware, I have it at 

length in my power to send copies of the two Vttle books 

so long since destined for your daughter; and though I 

Jiave written to you at large so lately, I cannot resist tlu 

• IlMnrtattbaktUrbaUBf. - 
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temptation of adding a letier. I hope it cannot be very 
tionblesome to yon to read vhat it is so agieeaUe to me 
to write. 

Your friend Ifr. Qoodliue spent an bonr with me one 
morning and I was much pleased with his mild and 
amiable manncn, and the infonnation which be gave me 
respecting many of yonr institutions and societies. I 
wished for mora of his company, and invited him for the 
next evening when I expected Mrs. Joanna Coillie, Pro- 
fleasOT Smytii. and another valued friend, "Mi. Whishaw, 

• gentlenutn who has written little, but whose literary 
opinions are heard in the most enlightened circles witli 

• deference approaching that formerly paid to Dr. John- 
son. Sir. Gooclhiic WAS niifortuimtely engaged, but he 
sent me Mr. Ilichmond, and the result was, one of the 
most animated and amusing converitatona, chiefly be- 
tween Iiim and the two gentlemen I have named — for 
we ladies were well content to be listeners — at which it 
has ever been my good fortune to be presents 

A mora fluent talk&r than Mr. Richmond I think I 
never beard, and I doubted at first how he might suit 
my two old gentlemen — both of tliem great eulogists of 
good listeners; but he is very clever, and there was 
■omething so piquant in his remarks on what be bad 
seen her^ such a simplicity in bis questions, and, when 
be spoke of his own conntiy, such abundant knowledge, 
so ably and clearly expressed, that they were content for 
once to take such a share of talk as they could get by 
hard straggling I think the Professor of Modem His- 
tory got matter for a new lecture on American law and 
poUtics; and he and Mr, Richmond took pains to con- 
trive another meeting But to me the most curious part 
was Mr. Bichmood's wonder at having got into such high 
company as two or three baronets, a Scotch countess 
and aoma kodj and his difficulty to imaginfl^ and out 
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to explain to him, bow our difference of ranlu vnrJa in 
society. He evideDtlj supposed a much wider separation 
of dassea than actually takes place. I believe the stiao- 

Ituie of society with us may best bo expressed by what ' 
an eminent naturalist has said of organized nature — ^it is 
not a chain of being, it more resembles a net ; each mesh 
holds to several others on different sides. Our compli- 
cated state of society, in recompence of great evils, has 
at least this advantage, that it brings the rich man or the 
noble into relation with a multitude of individuals, with 
whom he finds it necessary to his objects to associate on 
terms of social equality, notwitlistanding great disparity 
of birth or fortune. Those very societies of which we 
agree in condemning the epidemic prevalence, are osefiil 
in oui country by iheir levelling efTect. ' In a Bible 
society or a nussionary meeting, the zealous labourer^ 
and still more the effective speakers, find themselves 
enabled to give the law to wealth and title. Scientifio 
and literary institutions concur to the same results, and 
so does the cultivation in the higher ranks of letters and 
of arta There is no fact, no talent, no acquirement; 
either useful or ornamental, no celebrity of any kind, but 
what serves its possessor as a ticket of admission to the 
company of some of his superiors. I imagine that in no 
country tiiere can be less of undiscovered or unrewarded 
merit than in ours. Do you begin to suspect the insi- 
dious aim of these remarks i Your " Means and Ends of 
a National Literature" lies before me, and I am pleading 
for some exception as respects England to the general 
truth of your observation, that in Europe " it is for his 
blood, his rank, or some artificial distinction, and not for 
the attributes of humanity, that man hokls himself in 
respect* Perhaps, however, my position, that men in 
this country value themselves, luid are valued by others, 
yvty mnohaotxnduig to their tolenla, tastes, aoquirement^ 
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■nd their power and will to serve a sect or party, may 
not be irreconcilable with your position that they do not 
respect themselves sufficiently for the Rttributes — the 
common attributes — of humanity. Here in tlie lower, 
that is the more numerous doss, it is too near the truth 
that " man's life is cheap as beast's." Your estimate of 
ourliteratupa. I tliink very just I fu5~hot, however, 
^without hope that in labouring, as you say, for ourselves 
which the difficulties of our present situatnon render 
imperative upon us, some general truths may be elicited 
which may be capable of extended application, at least 
in the other old ooontries of Europe, which continue to 
look to us for examples of many kinds; to you they will 
he less available. 

Tba oldest minister of the Scotch Church, Mr. Somas 
ville^ author of a valuable History of the Beign of Queen 
Anne, died very lately at above ninety, but possessed of 
all his faculties. The venerable man uttered his " Nuno 
dimittis" on having witnessed Catholic emancipation; 
but one more triumph was in store for him in tlie perusal 
of your works ; he said he rejoiced in them exceedingly ; 
th^ formed an em in the progress of religion. This trait 
I have &om his accomplished daughter-in-law, also a 
great admirer of youia She is an eminent proficient in 
mathematical science, and now engaged in translating 
tlie Korka of La Places and her countrywoman Joanna 
Baillie is no more modest, gentlo and full of all goodness. 
Bogers the poet, haTing seen some of youi pieces, tdd me 
be was going to tlie booksellers in search of all tlie rest 
Uerely as " means of moral influence" you may prize 
these testimonies. 

It was witli great concern I heard from the Wares that 
you bad sustained a severe attack of illness, though I 
leaned at the same time of your recovery. Pray take 
cm of yootself for many lakes be«ide« your own; yoa 
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have yet much to do for the world ; and pray take it into 
consideration whether you ought not to winter in a 
milder dimate, such as ours. How veiy much we would 
make of you if we had you here I 

Believe me, ever yours, with the tm^^^t regard, 

JL AiKiv. 



.^ 

# 

) 



To Miss Anmr. 

BortoB, October Sltt» 1850. 

My dear Miss Aikin, — I owe you two letters, or two 
of yours are unanswered, and tliey furnish me topics for 
many sheets. But may I postpone all these for a mo- 
ment ? I have not written you since the new Revclviion 
on the continent, and wliat else can I write about? It 
has filled my heart with gratitude and joy ; not that I 
have yielded to any dreams of an approaching millen- 
nium. I have given up the character of prophet^ and I 
neither expect nor desire any moral miracles. It is 
enough for me to see that great principles, on which the 
happiness and progress of society depend, have struck 
root in Europe too deeply to be plucked up by policy or 
force. I consider the late Bevolution as putting to rest 
tlie great question, whether the liberal or aristocratic 
spirit is to triumph, whether human aflairs are to go 
forward, or the old system be indefinitely perpetuated. 
If legitimacy would only open its eyes to read the signs 
of the times, to understand the strangth of the principle 
of freedom and progress, and would be wise enough to 
make a compromise with it^ so that it might make its 
way without convulsions, I should still more rqoice, 
and of this I do not despair. 

Another thing which gives me great pleasure is the 
proof afforded by the French people of having improved 

1)2 
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. try mfferings and experience. We hear mucli of naiiimat 
f edumtum. What nation ever learned so fast aa Fnmce ? 
Wlien ve compare tJiifl people with what it was a cen- 
tai7 agp, can we sufficientljr wonder at the change 1 
With the exception of one fatal idea, tliat of milUary 
gtory, the national mind seems wholly tamed on new 
objects, and noble ones too. The ideas of human rights, 
of tlie trtu relation of man to man, of the end of political 
and social institutions, are banning to unfold them- 
aelres. How purified ia the idea of Liberty since the 
Bevolution of 1789 1 

To heighten my gratification, this Bevolution baa all 
the air of being a popular one. The people were more 
than mere instrumeots ; they supplied the heart as well 
aa the honda. A few leaders cannot claim all the credit 
'for the energy and moderation of the movement It 
puts one in mind of tliat fine passage of Paul: "Not 
numy wise men, not many noble, &c., are called ; out of 
the weak things, and tliinga which are despised, are 
cliosen to bring to n6ught things that are." Nothing 
delights me so much as good springing from the people 
itsel£ 

The way in which England hoa received this great 
event does her much honour. You seem to be glad that 
your old rival promises or threatens to get tlie start of 
you. In good earnest, she does so threaten you, and I 
shall not be sorry to see yon provoked to a right kind 
of jealousy. Tlie friends of humanity are beginning to 
look to France aa tlieir chief hope. Not only her popa> 
Isr, bnt her philosophical mind seems leaving you behind. 
Still I do not give up my " venerable mother." In one 
thii^ yon aurpasa or tised to surpass France. That coun- 
tty tliinks and acts too much in masses. The social 
•pint ia too predominant England vted to have more 
solitKry and independent thought laaynan^for I bc^ 
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to be alarmed about you. Your rage for associations for 
everything seems to show that nobody can work alone or 
act from hia own impulse. I rejoice to think that France 
has come forward so fast without tliat endless machinery' 
of societies which absorbs so much of the intellect and 
capital of England. 

My page admonishes me to stop, though I have a great 
deal to say. Let me only add, I never looked on any 
events more calmly than on what we have recently wit- 
nessed ; nor will many sad consequences at all affect my 
views. I see gieat truths making their way and becom- 
ing principles of action. This satisfies me. 

You amused me by the delicate manner in which yon , 
approached my article on National literature. Did yoa 
know how I view what I give to the world, you would 
have fewer fears. I was probably right in the particolan 
in which you difTer from me, for you who were bom I 
under aristocracies have no suspicion bow much your I 
judgment of human nature is perverted. We are dark- ) 
ened enough, but have a litUe more light As to the I 
article in question, I wrote it when sinking into disease^ / 
08 I wrote my Election sermon whilst rising ftom disease. 
The body was indeed a reluctant instrument to the mind ; 
and if tlie articles* have any merit, it is to be ascribed 
only to my deep conviction of what I wrote, so deep as 
to break forth under great physicol infirmity. I wish 
you would always speak most fteely of what I write. 
Some here charge me with caring nothing for opinion. 
I say tliis to show yon tluit I am not very vulnemble. 
I think they mistake me. What they charge on me aa 1 
indifference is partly^ natural reserve of manner, and X / 
hope arises in port &om my supreme interest in the 
tnUh which I labour to communicate. This makes me : 
always dissatisfied with my mode of communication, and ' 
dimiiiiabee my concern fbr mere leputatiraL Itwii.OM 
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irf the beautiful attributes of Jesus that he preferred his 
tmth to liiiBself, and in tliis, as in all tiuogs, I would 
fildlow him. . By all tliis I do not mew tliat I wish yovL 
to speak at all of my writings ; but vAen you do, to come 
to the point wiUiout any fear. I find that I have not 
left space enough on this poge to allow me to use it as a 
oorer. I will add, then, tliot I am rejoiced to hear of 
the progress of your History. Do not keep it back too 
Vans- 

1 have lecendy been and am still amusing myself with 
Walpole's Letters. He aliows what his power is by 
ffimiTing me^ for he oflends my moral seutimenta perpe- 
toaUy. I read him to leam something of a style of cha- 
racter and state of society of which I ca n know little by 
obeervation. I almost wonSer tllAt such ia" upper class 
as he describes was not ovent'helmed and swept away by 
the impatient indignation of the other dosses. I suppose 
the explanation to be, that the other dasees were not 
much better. I will now release yon. 

"With sincere aflection, your friend, 

Wh. K CHAHNINa. 

P.Sl I forgot to ask yon a question of some interest 
I lately received a letter signed " William Bums," accom- 
panying a latga prospectus or exposition of moral and 
religious principles, headed by these words, " The New 
Era of Christianity." The VTiter lives in ScoUand, I 
anppoee the southern part, and I think his letter was 
dated Soltcoat, or something like it; but as it is in the 
hands of a friend out of the city, I cannot recur to it 
He lays that lie has corresponded with distinguished 
men in France, and expresses the views of many in your 
island. I read scvetal years ago two pamphlets by Wil- 
liam Bums, which were full of mind and pleased ma 
nnch. One was called the " Spirit of ChristUnity," the . 
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other exposed the Evangelical party. la my coiiespon- 
dent tbo same with the author ? What can yoa tall me 
about himt Such movements are very encouraging to 
me. The "New Era" is to be characterized by a nev ■ 
developmentoftbemont/tptnf of Christianity. It seems 
that there are those in Scotland who want some higher 
form of religion than they yet find. This is a good sign. 
But I want'to know more of them before I write to 
Mr. Buma. 



To Db. CHAmnso. 



irl4,IS». 

I had been quite impatient, my door Sir, to hear £rom 
you, and I am almost equally impatient to answer your 
letter, which liad a long pass.igo, and is but two days 
arrived. I have volumes to say to you ; but first of the 
lost, for fear I should foi:get it I was afraid W. Bums 
would prove a second Sheffield metaphysician, having 
never heard of him; but at length my friend, the BoV. 
George Kenrick, supplies full aud satisfoctoiy informa- 
tion. Twenty years since, when a Glasgow student, he 
often saw Mr. Buias at Professor AVoodn>\T's. He was 
a very plain man, who hod received the Scotch share of 
education, and no more, and whose style in writing was 
much more refined than in conversation. He had been 
a carpenter, but then lived without profession on a small 
fortune, devoted to reading and speculation. At that 
time he stopped short of Unitarianism, but adhered to 
the liberal party in the Scotch CliurCh, and shored the 
odium attached to it in those evil days. Ho displayed 
a powerful and original mind, and was of high moral 
worth. Mr. K. thinks him to be not far short of sixty, 
and knows him for the author of the pieces you men t ion. 
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Sereial conoboTating ciicunutancea persuade Mr, E. and 
myself that liberal principles are now rapidly advancing 
in Scotland. Mn. Joanna Baillie says the reason there 
an 80 fev UniUnans there out of the CQrarch is, that 
there are so many tn iL Their ministers sign a confes* 
■ion at ordination, but having no liturgy, they are after- 
wards free to avoid all ntteiance of doctrine, if they 
pkase, or to teach their own. What an age have we 
jallen upon 1 Since the French Revolution we have hod 
the Belgian, the Polish insurrection, and here we an 
in an yjig''^*' revolution ) I can scarcely give you an 
idea of our state — ^we do not half understand it our- 
selves^ but I am sure you will be anxious to hear as 
much as I can tell you. The panic occasioned by the 
FosQwnement of the Iloyal visit to the city was at first 
indescribable ; everybody said, " What must this danger 
be which frightens Wellington?" This soon subsided; 
it was admitted by all but a few of the highest Tories, 
that no case had been made out — that the Duke had 
either given in to a false alarm, or luid wilfully raised 
one for political purposes. Tliis, and his foolish declara- 
tion ag^nst Reform, tamed hira out We have now a 
ministry pledged to reform and retrenchment — to non- 
interference with foreign states. It comprises so much 
virtoe and talent, tliat if sufficiently strong and suffi- 
ciently lasting, it would seem likely to secure to us 
important blessings. But in the meantime we seem on 
the brink of that complication of all horrors, a servile 
war. You have heard, no doubt, of our burnings, machine 
hraaldnga, and mobs attacking houses, stoge-cooches, and 
passengers, for plunder. This, you may think, is no 
mote than we have suffered before from the proceedings 
ol Lnddites and other collections of discontented work- 
But here is the difference — those were risings of 
> o£ Mmw one biuch alone^ confined to 
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certain districta or towns, and comparatively ea^ to 
Buppress. But thia is a movement of the peasantry — the 
vhole agricultural class almost throughout the country, 
and the meanx of quelling it are not obvious. The last ' 
thing in English histoiy like it was the Norfolk insur- 
lectiou, under Kett, in the reign of Edward VL, occa- 
sioned by the general indosure of tiommona. HappOy, 
oar mobs have not collected by Uiouaands, nor have they 
yet found a leader. The Tories, with their heads fuU of 
the French Eevolution, have spread the idea that the 
conflagrations were the work of political agitators of a 
rank much above the peasants, whom th^ moved. But 
this appears an ungrounded notion. All the persons 
yet apprehended as ringleaders are loose and reckless 
characters from the dregs of the people ; and herein, I 
conceivo, lies the safety of the upper classes. Over- 
population is said, and I believe truly, to be the main 
cause of the distress which has produced these risings ; 
but others have couciirred, such as the laying sinall 
forms into large ones, rack-renting, the absenteeism of 
landlords, and various abuses in the administration of 
the Poor-laws. Tliere is a strong feeling also amongst 
the people against titlies and against clerical magistrates. 
In general, the gentlemen have acted ui these matters 
with a mixture of courage and hunuuiil^ which does 
them honour. Very able judges have been sent down 
to try the delinqueuts in custody ; the wages have heen 
raised in most phtcea ; and I trust that at the price of 
some pecuniary sacrifices, and some correction of abuses, 
we may see tranquillity restored. In tho meantime^ 
both London and tliese villages swarm with b^gais; 
some of them so sturdy and importunate, that there is 
bat a shade between them and banditti. The ministry 
an in a situation of extreme difScnlty and awful respon- 
libili^. Ih^ are pledged to some measure of taxHar 
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mentaiy Refonn, tot which tiiis is certainly a vary 
■Tlnraid aeoaoD. 

I am reading JefTeison's * CorreBpondence" with deep 
interest I vept bitter tears at the recital of British 
cruelties during the war. I liad no idPA havr horribly 
ve treated you — piny forgive and foi^t ; JeflersoD did 
neither, but I dare not blame him. He speaks of " the 
half-reformation in religion and government," with which 
Eoghind has sat down contented, without thinking it 
necessary to cure her remoiuing prejudices. 

Say not that France is outstripping us in philosophy, 
unless yon have read the * Histoiy of Moral Philosophy 
in Britain," lately written by Sir James Mackintosh. It 
is a work of immense erudition, full of acute and original 
~nuiurk,^nd~ihowing~a prodigious comprehension of the 
subject ; yet it is said to have been hastily written, and 
the style is not higldy excellent I am impatient for 
yon to see it Being written in a supplement to a new 
edition of the " Encyclopoadia Britannica," it could not be 
bought in a separate form ; the autlior only having a few 
copies for his friends, one of w hich was le nt me. I tried 
to get possession of one for you, but ftuled. He was 
happily called by Mr. Wbishaw, " an artist of conversa- 
tkm." 

Brongham is our new Lord Chancellor — the Edinburgh 
leviewei — the radicni-wliig — the apostle of universal 
education and popular literature, whom we are astonished 
■nd ddJghted to behold in that highest digni^ of a 
tubjecti This is the man, the only man, whose powers 
I contemplate with ttmidcr. In society he has the 
artless gaiety of a good-humoured child. Xever leading 
the conversation, never canvassing for audience (in tratb 
he has no need], he catehes the ball as it flies with ft 
eaidess and unrivalled skili His littJe nom^ves are 
inimitable ; the tonch-and-go of his ternaries leavee a tzail 
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of light behind it On the tritest subjects he is new 
without paradox and without effort, simply, as it seems, 
because nature has interdicted him from commonplace. 
With that tremendous power of sarcasm which he has ' 
so often put forth in public, he is the sweetest-tempered 
man in private life, the kindliest in its relations, the 
most attracting to his friends — in short, as amiable as he 
is great. His first great speech in tlie House of Peers 
on his plan for distributing cheap justice to the people, 
afforded a curious exhibition of the manners of that 
House. I have the account from Mr. Whishaw, who 
accompanied the Chancellor. ^ None of the cheers, none 
of the applauses of the House of Commons — no interest 
in so great and useful a subject On the impassive ice 
the lightnings played." And when he had concluded, 
no one rising, no one thanking him — " they sat in their 
curule chairs mute and motionless (liowever wide of them 
in other respects) as the Homan senate in the presence 
of Bi*ennus." No matter ; England hears hint It is the 
news of to-day that the Prussians are rising, and Austria 
dreading disturbances in Italy. We shall be free — all 
Europe wiU. I cast away alarms and apprehensions as 
unworthy things, and surrender myself to the spirit of 
the aga Beligious changes in this country become 
probable. It cannot^ I think, be questioned that the 
Evangelical clei^" have become odious to the common 
people by their meddling spirit their hostility to all 
amusements, and die gloom with which they invest the 
offices of religion. To recover influence, the clei^gy must 
relax a good deal ; if they do not & season of Puritanism 
may again be followed by an age of utter profligaqr. A 
well-informed friend just returned from Paris tells m^ 
what others confirm, that with respect to religion the 
French mind is a '' tabula rasa.** ** They do not write 
against Christianity,'* I remarked to one who knew Paris. 
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'"So, tbej think that settled ; the^ do not -writa agaimt 
Jiqnter." The cburclies are quite deserted, even in the 
■OQtli of Franca — I am delighted at yout amusing your- 
self with W'alpole. All dosses were very coarse then ; 
they had not yet thrown oft the pollution of the Court 
of Charles IL Lady M. W. Montague's letters tell the 
■ame tale — the Whig Horace Walpole was aristocnu^' . 
petsonified. 

I hope yon will again gratify me with a letter before* 
it ia very long — ^your letters give me much to think 
BpotL Ever most truly years, 

I4 Anoir. 



lb Uiss Anmr. 

St. CnU (Wot IiKliM), Ihith i, lUl. 

My dear Miss Aikin, — Thanks for your letter of 
Dec. 14th. I have just received it ; for, as the date will 
■how, I am far from hom& My wife's health induced 
me to place her witliin the Tropics this winter ; and I 
was willing to come myself, not only that I might see a 
■new nature^" far such you find ha«, but that I might 
escape the severe trial of tlie cold season at homo — a trial 
under which I nearly sank last year. Periiaps you have 
heard all this &om Jliss Taylor, to whom I wrote a few 
Weeks ago. By tlie way, do you know Uial you ore hkely 
to have a rival in your friend Miss T. I She writes me 
letters a/nwwf as interesting as yours. Do not, however, 
be jealous. It is not true in the moral, as in the physical 
world, that one light puts out another. I find that new 
excellence gives me new sensibility to that which I have 
known and loved before. Certain it is that you and 
your letters are as interesting as ever, and I wish yoa 
knew how much so, for then yon would find time to 
viito to me ofteneb 



wuria The great events abroad are of 
but as for the sympathy which a human 
feel with the struggles, misfortunes and s 
race, it seems to me wholly wanting. I thi 
your present convulsions too much to ten 
No doubt your superabundant populatic 
&C. &C., have their influence. But the gret 
to me deeper. You are sufiTering from the 1 
subsists between your present state of so 
intelligence, the moral sentiments and gen 
me!it, of the people. New and great idea 
among you, which find little congenial wit 
in your institutions. Tliat the general wei 
of social institutions, is an old doctrine; 
general weal is one and the same thing ^ 
provement and happiness of the tnass of th< 
been very imperfectly understood. That tfa 
because the multitude, are the most importan 
community, is quite a new doctrine, and fai 
comprehended in all its bearings. In Engk 
ship of the great has been the national reli] 
the new light, the juster estimate of human 1 
is spreadinir amoncr ww i- — -' 
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aad which will take the Hooee of Commoiu out of Uie 
hands of the aristocrat^ and make it the oigan of puhlio 
opinion, will be as trolj' a xevolution as if 70a were to 
make tout goTemment a lepublio or despotism. That 
jroa ate in danger, I believe ; and jaar danger seems to 
me to rise from the two extreme parties, the aristocracy 
and the ladicals. The first will hold fast what they 
ought to concede, and the latter will insist on what 
ought not to be conceded. Could the aristocracy know 
their true position and catch a little magnanimity, it 
seems to me they might not only save the countiy, but 
luise it to new gmndeor. I recollect that when in En- 
gland I had some conversation with iSi. Southey on the 
perils which hung over your constitation, and among 
other things I observed to him that the time had come 
in which the aristocracy could only sustain itself by public 
spirit and by sacrifices to the public good ; that its mem- 
bers ought to wake from their self-indulgence ; that to 
secure their hereditary distinctions and wealth they 
must regard and sacradly use them as high truait com- 
mitted to them for the well-being of the State, so as to 
conciliate to them public confidence and £avour. Your 
account of the manner in which the House of Lords 
received Mr. Brougham's speech on L^al Eeform is a 
bad omen. They do not discern the signs of the times. 
They ought to be Uto Jint to carry justice to the poor 
man's door ; the first to lighten the public burdens, to 
impnnre thexharacter and condition of the people, so as 
to be recognized as the moet distinguished benefactors 
to the State. The old relation of the aristocracy to Uie 
State was that of leaders and protectors in war. This 
has passed away, as well as the state of society of which 
it was w important a part Can an equivalent relatbn 
tmkt ita place 1 If not, the aristocracy must go dowik. 
Im tmtf^ tlM jinfftm of looietjy is chaiacterised \ty 
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cuiouMjracj will understand their tn 
will probably fight an insane war ag] 
in which they ought to be leaders, a 
their adversaries the better side. It vi 
instance of the highest classes playing 
the lowest This is one of your dan 
fear, is, that your public men do no 
greatness of the times in which they a3 
last number of the ^ Edinburgh Beview 
to be the chief organ of the ruling p 
discovered much more the tone of parti 
alive to the grandeur of the interests 
staka — ^In looking over my letter I 
written too dogmatically. I rather inte 
my views, that Imay obtain yours. I 
you to judge of the true state of yo 
perhaps my error always is that I ovei 
judge too much by gexieral principles, 
ma 

I have left some interesting parts of 
answered, but will not inflict another si 
write to me as soon as you can, and i 
my own country* 
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To Ds. Chakkino. 

HuiptUul, Uv 1, 1891. 

Ycoy Itappy was I, mj dear friend, to hear bma you 
■gain. There "wn no getting uxy tidings about you. I 
conid not even leam for certain where you were, and I 
was anxious to leam how the change of climate bad 
answeied to yon and Mis, Channing in point of health. 
Boston is quite an easy distance to think of in compa- 
rison of that little out-of-th»-world island which I never 
heard of before, and could scarcely hunt out upon the 
ntap^ And Emily Taylor had not written me a word 
•boat yon, for which I will scold her ; but I will not be 
jealous of her, because I love ber dearly — a purer or 
more amiable mind I do not kuow ; she loves a jok% 
too, and we are very merry whenever we meet. 

I have not been travelling for health, but keeping the 
bouse for it> which is worse. It is nearly three montlis 
since I have seen London, and I have been almost 
entirely disabled Irom writing, but I am again recovering. 
Great public events have occurred since I wrote last ; 
on the whole, I think out position improved. The 
peasant risings ore completely quelled ; the Beform Bill 
aleorbs all political feeling. It is a noble measure, and 
one which, when carried, will deserve to ue revered as a 
new Magna Gharta. It will reader Parliomont indeed 
tiw oig&n of tlie people, and put, I believe, an effectual 
dieck upon the corrupt and oppressive influeuce of the 
aristocracy. Ton express a natural apprehension that 
our aristocracy should not discern the signs of the times 
■uffioiantly to lead the people the way that they mnst 
and will ga Certainly many ore even now blindly 
striving to resist what is inevitable; but the terrible 
•majlii of AanoB have not been lost on the privileged 
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head, but he has under tliis a plain g 

is better still, a real love of seeing 

which in this instance has led him a 

appeal to the people on this great ( 

disanned radicalism. The mob are ey 

in all monarchical countries, and ou 

where to the tune of our ^Nationa 

and O'ConneU hide their dimimshe 

king, and a sailor-king too, they are 

On the higher classes, also, his infli 

siderable, and I feel almost confident 

will be triumphantly carried in the n< 

agree with you that the want of harmoi 

institutions and modem light is the 

I commotion both in this country and tl 

and that the only general remedy is 

comprehensive reform of institutions ; 

or immediately exciting causes are vari 

the attention of eye-witnesses is most 

those over which events, or what are 

called accidents, have power. Thus, 

general progress of society must bring 
Beform durincr f>»'«» '^ '* 
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mx. Bat it is, in the main, the cause of the many 
against tliat of the few. I have convinced myself of this, 
and am become in consequence an anient tefonner. I 
boast of this as a self-conqnest Women aie natural 
azistociata, depend apon it ; and many a leprooch have 
I aostained &om my father for what he called my " odi 
pntfanom vulgaa." The rude manners, trenchant tone 
and barbanms slang of the ordinaiy Radicals, as weU as 
tbe aelfiah enda and gross knaveiy which many of them 
■trire to conceal nnder professions of zeal for all the best 
interests of mankind, are so inexpressibly disgusting to 
we, that in some moods I have wished to be divided 
trma them far as pole from pole. On the other hand, 
/Otm captivating manners of the aristocracy, the splendour 
which surroands them, the taste for hetaldiy and pedi- 
gree which I have picked up in the course of my studies, 
•nd the flattering attentions which my writings have 
■ontetimes procured me from Uiem, are strong bribes on 
the side of ancient privilege ; but, as I said before, I 
have fought and conquered; and I confess tliat "the 
greatest good of the greatest number" ie what alone is 
entitled to considemtion, however unpoetical the phrase 
and the pedantic sect of which it is tbe watchword. 

Of the intc^ty of the Chancellor, all distrust should 
oeaf & He has resisted more temptations than any public 
man in tbe cotintry. An intense love cf glory he cer- 
tainly has, but it is for glory of the true sort Ho is 
magnanimons and pliilanthropio ; and these two lost 
wofda I cannot write witliout being reminded to beg yon 
to read tbe Life of Dr. Currie by his son. I knew the 
man — he was my father's friend — and the impression of 
the benefit and delight I received at on early age from 
hia aociety and tmder his loof, will be one of the very 
last I can ever lose. I think him to have been one ot 
i of mankind, and tiie wisest I erar 
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conversed with. And with these great qualities there 
V!B3 an elegance and tenderness of mind, a spirit of 
poetry, and ft shade of con-Jtitntional melancholy invest- 
ing the whole, which rendered Iiim interesting beyond 
expression. Many of hia letters are given in this work, 
and they are the man himselC The memoir has the veiy 
rare merit, from a filial hand, of being perfectly free from 
exaggeration — the simple truth. There are many matters 
in the book which will interest you. Currie was a wide 
as well as a deep thinker — few subjects of hiunan specu- 
lation escaped him. 

And now let me tell you how I have been attempting 
to fill up one of those languid pauses of existence in 
which one has little to do but to wait for the retmn of 
health and strength in patience, deceiving the long, and 
in my case lonely, hours as best one may. I have been 
reading metapliysics. And this was your doing: the 
mention which you make, I foiget in which piece of 
yours, of tlie theory of Berkeley, excited my curiosity, 
and I have been reading bim with great admiratioo of 
his ingenuity and his beautiful style, and wonder that 
80 much is to be said for what seems at first view so 
chimerical I have since been reading Priestley d * Dia* 
quisitions on Matter and Spirit," and his coireapondence ' 
with Price. And what is the result 1 Why, that I am 
perplexed and confounded — utterly unable to take a side 
or form an opinion on subjects which seem to me, indeed, 
placed beyond the scope of human knowledge — ^yet 
pleased and pnntd that the human mind should daie 
to entertain such thoughts, to soar to such heights and 
sound such deptlis. Oh I the mind of man musf be 
formed for progress, eternal progress; else why these 
thoughts beyond the measure of his frame T If the 
Btrengtiiening of this oonviction were the sole result d 
pnrauits like theses they wen well and amply nocao- 
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paused ; bat I have found in them other naea They 
give me a more intimate eense of the all-pervading pre- 
sence and agencjr of the (m« Cause. I did not before, if 
I may so q>eak, feel hov very near it is — how closely it 
•ncompuaes ns oa all sides. Second causes extend no 
way at all : they can account for nothing, effect nothing. 
I always saw that there was something amiss with 
Hume's famous argument against miracles, but I did not 
well know what — now I do; and now I feel the full 
fence of yonr sentence, that it is " essentially atheisticaL* 
That imposing term, the laws of nature, may easily lead 
to great misconception. The correspondence of Frice 
and Priestley is further interesting as a very beautiful 
exhibition of two charactfirs of great but different endow- 
ments. Both have great acuteness, both great extent 
and variety of knowledge to bring in illustration of tlwir 
topic ; but the caution of Frice, fertile in objections, is 
temarkably contrasted with tlie precipitation of Priestley, 
vith whom "onco to doubt" was "once to be resolved." 
Priestley was the mora original thinker, the greater 
genius ; but ho could not feci difficulties ; neither, indeed, 
on his own fiivourite topics could Price, whose political 
theories warped even his calcuktions, I have a vivid 
memoiy of Priestley, the friend of my lather, the dearer 
and mors intimate friend of my aunt, Mrs. Barbauld. In 
his Dunnen he had all the calmness and simplicity of a ' . 
true philosopher ; he was cheerful, even playful, and I 
still see the benignant smile with which he greeted us 
little ones. It pleased me to find you referring to him 
when you mention Berkeley. I know you have disap- 
proved him on some points — ^you differ on many ; but 
you an brothets in the assertion of intellectual freedom, 
and tha earnest search after and nnhesitating avowal of 
troth. Ob 1 the noble, the glorious beings whom it has 
been mj pnvilege to see and knowl What would life 
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be without the commerce of superior minds f what earth 
without "* the salt of the earth "? And let us rely upon 
it that times like these will bring forth men equal to 
them. France is decidedly talking a higher moral station ; • 
and those gallant Poles, they vMl redeem their countiy. 
Here, too, I see much to rejoice in. Great borough 
owners, the Duke of Norfolk at their head, coming for- 
ward with alacrity to make the sacrifice of them to their 
country. Lord Grey — ^whose canvassing of Northumber- 
land in former days was called Coriolanus acted to the 
life— die author of the great Bill Lord J. Bussell doing 
honour to liis patriot line and to the tuition of excellent 
Playfair, whom I once saw him, in an Edinburgh party, 
pulling along by the skirt of his coat to be introduced 
to a lady of quality. (A little puny man is this Lord 
John, with a. very small voice ; sound sense his leading 
characteristic, and his style of expression simple, ener- 
getic and rigidly concise.) In middle life tliere seems 
to be a good deal of real patriotisnL Even members of 
close corporations have sided with the public ; and what 
is more, so have some of the cleigy. It is observable 
that there is now scarcely a whisper raised of the Church 
in danger — when its peril was less, tlie ciy of Wolf I was 
ten times louder. The lawyers, for the most pait, take 
the reforming side. I scan not their motives. Both 
univeraities patronize darkness — ^but I blush most for 
the poets. A good while ago I saw Wordsworth in anxious 
museful mood, talking rather to himself tlian the com- 
pany, as is his manner, against general education, and 
then buroting out: ''I don't sec the use of all those 
prayera they make the children say after their yii^/cm^iik 
Either it will give them a profane averaion to the whole 
thing, or make them hypocrites,'' — in which I mutually 
agreed. Now, I hear, he says that if the Bill passes he 
shall fly his country. But whither, alas t Sevolution 
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hmj pimne him to Spain or BussiiL And so ends mj 
jbodget 

Boliere ma met, vtay truly jovn, 

J* AXBS. 



To MlBS AlKUL 

BiNtas, JaM S3, 1S31. 
My deoi Mus Aildn, — Oive me joy on my safe return 
borne. I eqjoyed much on thst little " ont-of-tbe-world 
ialand* wliidi yon could haidly find on the map. But 
the balmy aim, bright suns, clear skies, and new and 
beontiful v^tation of the Tropics, could not conquer 
the instinct of countiy ; and I was never more grateful 
than now for the sight of my native shorea I gained 
nothing in health, and perhaps I am not to hope for this ; 
but I escaped a tremendous winter, under which I might 
have sank. I wonder that the English, with their fine 
island Jamuca, do not visit the Tropics for health, instead 
of Italy. In Italy you have a half-winter, which is very 
trying ; but in Uie West Indies there is not a sign or 
hint of that season. I incline, however, to think that 
the sick En^sh will do well to keep at home, to keep 
in the land of comfortsi These are as important as 
dimat^ and yonr aouthem coast is so mild that Uie 
consumptive may take the air &eely most of the year. 
I am more and more satisfied that a degree of humidity 
is not as injurious in consumption as was once thought. 
Though I have found many comforts abroad, I have 
learned that home is the place for the sick — I mean 
the really sick. In incipient disease, and especially in 
di s ea ie where the mind plays a hu^ge part, tiavelling, 
change of objects, is often the best medicina I wish 
you tnTeUen would go to the West Indies to learn 



! j I and palm-trees, of the sugar-cane a 

' ; I to say, in speaking of my healtl 

I 1 motive for visiting the West Indie 

a life dearer than my own. M; 
losing strength under rheumatic i 
solved to make for her sake one 
happy to tell you that she has : 
relief 

I thank you for your last letter 
this country. I sympathize with 
form.'' I have thought since I I 
had viewed the measure as more 
really i& In other words, it is < 
of a great revolutionary movement 
going on, and is by no means so grea 
For a long time power has been cl 
gland, or silently passing over to tfa 
Canning's adoption of more liberal ^ 
has been continually manifesting i 
if not actual, sovereign ; andtheref< 
an appropriate adequate organ for t 
power. Some means of action it mi 
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^ the langimge of Uieology), "judicisUy blinded." To 
know bow and when to give up power ia a wiBdom above 
their reach. Indeed, it ia one of the hardest lesaona for 
hamaii nature under our present false insUtntions. I 
do wonder, however, that men can welcome and multiply 
causea, and then fight against their effects. Among your 
Tories, I suppose, are not a few who really rejoice in the 
diffusion of wealth and intelligence through your country ; 
and yet bow can a people grow rich and intelligent 
without taking a new interest in their govermnent — 
without subjecting it to a strict scrutiny, and gaining an 
influence over it which they must always 4^m to ex- 
tend t In giving wealth and intelligence, you give power; 
and a power which will assume a political direction more 
certainly than any other. No law of nature is surer ; and 
yet there are those who think themselves the wise, who, 
instead of aiming to make this power a beneficent one, 
and to bring it into harmony with existing institutions, 
are Biaking war witli it and irritating it by blind opposi- 
tion. I want nothing more to satisfy me of the expedi- 
ency of reform than tlie general consideration tliat it 
springs necessarily from the improvement of the com- 
munis in wealth aud knowledge. It ia a want of a 
people who are rising in civilization. They whodo not 
■o view it^ ought at least to aee that, be it good or bad, , 
eome it will and most ; and that wisdom and patriotism 
call them to make the best terms with it in their power. 
I expreaaed to you my regret at the blindness of your 
aristocracy, because I should deem anything like rerola- 
tkm among you a tremendous evil, and I think it may 
be averted by wisdom in the higher order. England, 
with all her defects, and though leas in advance of other 
natimu than formerly, ia atill the fint countiy on earth 
(nothing but tntth would wring thta acknowledgment 
fiom • BepnUican}, and I cannot bear the thought of 
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her encountering the chances of a violent change. I ask 
no quicker growth of Eepublican principlea among yoa 
than 18 now going on ; nor am I such a bigot as to insist 
on the expression of these principles in forms and iusti- - 
tutions like oui' o^vn. To tlicso forras they will come at 
last, for every princijde seeks its most natural manifesta- 
tion ; but they may exist for an age or more under other 
forms, and this is better than the hazard of civil com- 
motion. Let society go on as it has done, and your 
hereditary distinctions will die a natural death. They 
cannot stand against the moral power which is estoblish- 
ing itself by the aid of the press, education, and a more 
rational religion ; and to this mild but sure innovator I 
am willing to leave them. 

The debates on tlie Beform question seemed to ma 
very indifferent Are they tolerably reported ? Amidst 
the debates and declamation I found it hard to pick out 
a general principle, or find any large views. The tone 
of confidence was on the side of the anti-reformers. I 
commend the Reformers for abstaining from all promise 
of great inunediate relief to the suffering classes through 
this meatjura Such relief it cannot bring. The evil is 
too deep, I fear, for legislative remedies. Wlien I look 
at the distress of the labouring classes, I feel the need 
of some great change in our social system. It is not 
right that so many of our fellow-creatures should bo 
abandoned to want bordering on famine, to ignorance 
and degrading vices, whilst so many of us are rioting in 
plenty. There is a great fault somewhere. Some deeper 
reform than that of Parliament is needed. But this sub- 
ject is as vast as it is painful. I will not trust myself 
with it. I have a great deal more to say, especially 
about your aristocratic partialities, which you have found 
it hard to overcome. They are founded partially ia 
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faath, tnd ue better tlwn some lereUiug qr>tem& But 
I cannot give 117 views now. 

I lejoioe in yonr meta^ysical stadiea. I feazed yaa 
wen to be found among the soomeis of that noble bnuoh 
cf philosophx. *. 

Tell me if my letter is ill^ble. Mrs. Cha n n in g, who 
genenlljr dots my 'i's" and fl""*"« my half-formed 
lattots is abeenfc 

Yonr ainceie Mend, 

Wu. E. GHAinasa 
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JqMS8,lUl. 

It is SO agraeaUe * thing to m^ my dear distant 
fiiend, to oommnoicate to yon my impiessiona of passing 
orents, with the assnrance, too, that I am doing what is 
■ooeptabU to yoo, that I have felt impatient to amass 
yn«*JrtaU for « aeoood letter. But &om my parlonr sofa, 
to which I have been very mach confined, I conld only . 
•end yon what my neighboon brought to me ; within I 
the last two or three months alone I have been enabled ■ 
to go a little into society myself^ and I now offer yon my 
e^eaniogs. 

^(liamentaiy Befonn is secure — the Tories may give 
■moe tronble by their Cactioua opposition, but that is all 
they can da ^le ptopU have shown themselves much 
more sealons and united in the cause than publio men 
on either nde of the question were prepared to find them. 
The qoeetioD therefore now is — what next f According 
to jomt predictuni, we seem destined to proceed in the 
flaner of reformation until all our institntions shall have 
The friimds of the Ohuroh 
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dread that its turn will come next, and there are many 
tokens of it. A stiti^ng " Letter to the Archbishop of 
York" has appeared, and tlie demand for it has beF.n 
such as the printer could not keep pace with. The 
author declaims somewhat idly on the contrast hetween 
modem and primitive bishops — then inveighs with greater 
force against the alliance of Church and State, and its 
corrupting effects on the clergy ; exposes their views 
broadly, and indignantly exclaims that a moral and reli- 
gious people can no longer away with such unfaithful 
shepherds ; and in the end boldly announces the fall of 
the Irish Eijtablishment within one year, and the English 
within ten years, 

Mr. Beverley, the author, whom I know a little, is a 
very elegant classic, a good writer, and a gentleman, but 
wild and eccentric to the brink of insanity. After many 
vagaries, he has just turned Methodist preadher. His 
pamplilet contains nothing like a reasonable plan' for the 
settlement of religious affairs, but it is deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the Evangelical sect It is professedly, 
at least, in love and reverence to religion that he would 
divorce the Church from the State, and place it on the 
common level of sects ; and the extraordinary popularity 
of his piece seenjs to show that the large and zealous 
porty to wliich he belongs are beginning to perceive how 
much the forms and the discipline of a church constructed 
on the model of the Bomish — that is, on the taste of 
the middle ages — are at variance with the spirit of the 
present day, and hostile to their plans of empire over the 
minds of the people at large. I conceive that enthusiasm 
will always strive to burst through the fetters of articles 
and liturgies. I hear just now that the unpopularity of 
tithes is the chief causa of the currency of this piece. 
Another new and startling feature b^ns to appear. 
Hitherto both the Methodists and the Church Evangeli- 
k2 
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cila have been dUtiDgaished hj tiieir indifference to civil 
libet^, and their attachment to " the powers tliot be f 
lately they seem to have entered into coalition with the 
"PaJiwtln — at least, the lower class of Methodists, consist- 
ing chiefly of joomeymen mechanics and other labourers 
in towns, aie engaged in the ttrilxt for wages which have 
been so frequent and formidable, and which their masters 
regard as the worst sign of radicalism. 

The JUarqnia of Londondeny, a great coal-owner in 
the North, went lately and demanded a conference with 
the leader of the Newcastle turn-out*. He was referred 
to a person who proved to be a Methodist preacher, and 
who abaolately insisted upon the Marquis joining him 
in {ffiayer (an exercise to which his lordship is little 
addicted) before be would proceed to business. 

I own I am not quite pleased with the prospect of a 
second reign of the saints, for their rigour and intolerance 
go beyond the High-church themselves ; but there would 
be hope, I think, if the Establishment were overthrown 
or oonsiderahly shaken, that a liberal party in religion 
might rise in some strength. I believe it is already pretty 
nnmeroos, but shy of showing itsell 

In the intervals of politics we talk of the Christian 
Biahmin, Bammohun Boy. All accounts agree in repre- 
aenting him as a person of extraordinary merit. With 
vet7 great intelligence and ability, he unites a modesty 
and simplicity which win all hearts. Ho has a very 
great oommand of the language, and seems perfectly well 
Toraed in the political state of Europe, and an ardent 
well-wisher to the cause of freedom and improvement 
•TOywliere. To his iaith he has been more than a 
martyr. On bis conversion to Christianity his mother 
oaaed hin^ and bis wife (or wives) and children all 
fbnook him. He bad grievous oppressions to endnre 
fiom the CStnrch par^ on turning Unitarian. This vat 
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at Calcutta ; bcra it iB determined to court him. Two 
biahopa have noticed him, and the East-India Company 
allow liim all civilitiea. But hia heart is with his bie- 
tliroD in opinion, with whom chiefly he 8penda his time: 
I hear of him this remarkable saying, that Uie three 
countrtos in Europe which appear even less prepared 
tlian Asia for a liberal system of religion, are Spain. 
Portugal, and England. 

You will read, I think, with interest, and in port 
with great satisfaction, Godwin's new volume, entitled 
"Thoughts on Man." Probably it will prove the last 
fruit of his mind, fot he is now rather nearer eighty 
than seventy, and I believe declining. With all his 
extmvagancea of opinion, some of which in the early 
port of his career did considerable mischief and threatened 
more, I have always entertained a respect for some ports 
i of his character, as well ns a high admiration of his 

powers ; and felt sincere pity for the long miafiortanes 
in which portly his own errors, bat atill more the pro* 
scription of society, have involved him. I believe he 
justly describes himself in his new work as " one who 
early said to truth, GtO on; whithersoever thon leadest, 
I am prepared to follow." And is not this of itself • ■ 
noble character of a man 1 It was remarkaUe in him 
that the reasoning powers seemed to have been developed 
long before the sensitive port of his nature. Thus bis 
system was originally constructed with a total disregard 
of the possions, the affections, and almost the instincts, 
of mankind. But it was beautiful to observe him, in hit 
own experience of the tenderest ties of Ufe^ gradually 
expanding his groundwork to give admission to private 
and partial affections, and at length doing, as it were, 
public penance for the slanders which he hod uttered 
against them in his days of ignbranoa. Those noble 
and rare virtues amongst -the founders and champiooi 
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of iTBtema — candoor and ingenaoosnesB, have always 
attended him. And they have produced to him good 
fruit, . They have enabled him, after diacanUng one error 
after another, to votIc out for himself principles vhich, 
in the midst of degrading embanassmentA, and even of 
(hnnestic dishononr, have preeerved to himself respect, 
philaDthn^, and cheering views of the character and 
destination of man. This volume ia a lepositoiy of 
thoughts on many subjects, often I think original, often 
just as well as atritring, and ft«quently expressed with 
great eloquence. He everywhere shows himself " lenior 
tit melior." Do not almost all men grow better as tiiey 
grow (dderl I was pleased to find poet Crabbe main- 
taining that they do, which &om the tone of his wriUngi 
I did not expect. Have you ever met with any writings 
of Paul Louis Courier ? If not, you will know all about 
him &om the very able notice of liim and his works 
vhich appeared some time ago in the " Edinburgh 
Beview." X have just been reading a selection of liis 
political pamphlets, anil with extmordinary admiration. 
His s^le is like that of Pascal, but still more lively and 
atriking. A sharp thorn he must have been in the sides 
of the restored Bourbons, with their priest and emigrant 
faction — and it was this, probably, which caused his 
assassination. I bad no knowledge, till I read his pieces, 
how' the systcon of the Restoration had worked ; but the 
oppression was terrible, especially in the provinces remote 
from the control of the pubhc opinion of Paris. The 
mairea and prifets, themselves slaves of the court, the 
ministers, or the Jesuits, were so many despots over the 
peasantry and middle class, and carried on a frightful 
peisecation against the means and the principles of the 
Bevolation. I see hen abondant explanation and vindi- 
cation of the Bevolution of last July, and I judge the 
■ea vbo phoned and aobisred it to hove been tnu bene* 
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factors to their countiy. Courier strongly asserts, what 
you likewise hold, the vast improvement of the national 
character since 1789. Possessed of personal liberty and 
a share in the soil of his country, the peasant has become 
iadustrious almost to excess, frugal and, generally speak- 
iiig, moral ; he has the virtues of a labourer in exchange 
for the vices of a laiguais or the abjectness of a serfl It 
is from intimate views of private life in various ^es and 
countries that -the moral of political history is alone to 
be derived — and without tliis, what is the value of long 
tales of wars and conquests, and one king deposing and 
succeeding another, and republics changed into monar- 
chies, and monarchies into republics } This principle 
has been always in my view in writing my "King 
Charles," and will impart, I think, its chief merit to my 
book ; that is, should health and vigour be lent me for 
its completion. I have hope of it now ; but I have been 
sorely tried by repeated disappointments on this head, 
aud sometimes I have reached the very verge of despon- 
dency, and I have wished for the termination of a sof- 
fering and useless existeuce — my spirit beat itself against 
the bars of its cage. Tliea again I have called to my 
aid oU I could summon of philosophy and religion, and ■ 
I have soothed my soul by prayer. 

I should like to know what you take to be the origin 
of the almost universal belief amongst mankind of a 
future state — was tliere, think you, a revelation to our 
first progenitors, of which all nations preserved some 
tradition ? Or did it result ftom the reasonings of man 
upon the moral difTcrences between individuals of the 
human race, not always accompanied here by correspond- 
ing rewards and punishments? Or y/aa the wish for 
re-union with departed friends iather to that belief? Or 
is it (with Locke's pardon) an innate idea, an instinct ? 
I tliink then is something mysterioua — sometluDg, if I 
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may so express myself nti genera — ^in bo strong end 
geneial s peisassion, contrary to all appearances and 
unsupported \sy any real analogies. I should like to 
beliere it a revelation ; bnt there are dirBcnlUes. 

I must not conclude vithout telling yoa some news oi 
joonelt A firiend of mine, just returned from Geneva, 
met there U. Vincent, Protestant minister at Nismes, a 
libenl and worthy man, who deplored the ignorance and 
s of bis flock, still buried in the sloom of Ca l- 
He had set up a journal, in which, by mingling 
r witli literary criticism and general topics, be 
was gent^ insinuating into them more enlightened 
notiona. My friend asked if he knew your writings, and 
fimJing he did not, she gave him several of them. In the 
fiiat nnmber of his journal, after his return, appeared aa 
the leading article a translation of your sermon on the 
Sesemblance of Alan to his Maker. Thus the good seed 
ii 0OWD — ^yon may water it if you think proper. I hear 
from further evidence that in several parts of France a 
luujde fi>nn of Protestant worship, with liberal doctrine 
would be highly acceptable to tJie people. 

Have you heard of oar absurd sect of Millenarians 7 
Some say the end of the world is to be in the year 1860, 
others only give us to 1836, and one gentleman has acta- 
ally tamed his property into an annuity for six yean. 

Ftey let ma hear particularly of your health. 

Yours, witii the troeat esteem^ 

L. AlXK 



To Miss Aikiil 

Js)r 14, ISSL 
Ify dear Miss Aikin, — ^I wrote yon a few days ago, bat 
liaving a strong inducement send you anotfier letter, 
iriudi I trait will be of mme m^ftratft ^ ^imntifjnn t than 




my last Tliis will be handed you by a veiy dear friend 
of mine, Mrs. Farrar, a lady -vbo does not perhaps need 
an introduction, as you know her several years ago when 
she bore the name of Miss Botch. She now visits En- 
f^and in company with Mr. Farrar, who is the Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in Harvard University, tlie most 
distinguished institution in our country, and who holds 
a high rank among our scientifio men. He is singularly 
happy in communicating knowledge, and as a lecturer 
perhaps has not his equal here. I am sony to say that 
the indisposition under which he suffers seems to have 
taken from his energy of mind as well as body. We trust 
that entire rest &om his labour will restore him. 

In your last letter you wrote about Price and Priestley. 
I wish you would give me some light about the lattw. 
I have always esteemed him a good man, but I have had 
many doubts of his moral greatness. It is not a good 
sign when a man carries out his speculations without the 
least fear or hesitation, when they seem to shock the' 
highest moial principles. Now Priestley's system 
materialism, of necessity, and of the derivation of all 
moral sentiments from tauatiotu variously modified 
association, does seem to strike a blow at oar most inti' 
mate and strongest moral convictions, whilst it robs 
nature of all its grandeur. Yet Priestley not only vindi- 
oated it as bue, but entered into it with his whole souL 
1 I cannot easily reconcile this with clear moral percepticm 

^ or deep moral feeling. I think of him as a man of amia- 

) bleness rather than sensibility. The terrible amount of 

■« physical and moral evil in the world never seems to have 

j weighed upon or bnidened his mind. He imagined that 

:\ he had got to the bottom of this mysteiy ; he met it with 

*4 an optimism more favourable to Epicurean tranqnillitT' 

I tlian to Christian sympathy and self-sacrifica I have 

I wmetimea thought him a self-ctmiplaoan^ self-satiified 

d x8 
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nuQ, whose BpeculationB wen tinged by this quality of 
his mind. I am not now expressing my dtliberatt eon- 
'vidioma, so moch u suggestions and suspicions which 
ooas my mind when I hear of Friestley. I am most 
willing to havB my prejudices, if suclitJiey are, lemored. 
I am fully sensible to his intellectual claims, to the 
tange, tapidity and fmitfulness of his mind, to tiie beau- 
tifol simplicity and transparency of his style, &o. ; and 
I know the imjnosaion his character made on his frtenda. 
Still he is not to me motally great. Price I have always , 
delisted in. His book on Morals, though little read, 
took a strong htdd on me in my youth, and helped to fix 
my moral convictions at that critical age. Here is • 
•abject for a letter. I have another subject for you. I 
lately reoei\-edaletter from Dr. William King,of Brighton, 
. aooompanying a aeries of papers called the "Co-operator.* 
De. K-'s letter Ineathes a spirit of such pure philantliropy 
that I shall answer him immediately, and in the language 
of confidence in which a good man should be addressed. 
Still I should like to know something more of him, and 
something of this sdieme of co-operation. Its object is 
the true one^ and mtut be accomplished in some way or 
other. But whether this means be a wise one may be 
qoeitioDed. I trust that health is returning to yon, and 
that X shall soon hear it from yourself. 

Tour sincere friend, 

WlL £. CHAKHiaO. 



To Miss Aieht. 

BortOB, Agfort ST, IBll. 

My dear Ifisa Aildn, — I tiiank yon for your letter of 
Jane 28. I trust that before this you have found that 
joa an not writing two letter* for 011& Yon tell me 
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rtfmm u ntn. Of this I have no doubt Good or bad, 
it must be conceded. I am not enough acqoainted witli 
your state to judge how for its provisions will extend 
the elective franchise. My only doubt about the measure 
has been in relation to this pomt In t^ country the 
right of suflrage is next to universal It may be said, 
everybody votes. But our situation difTers from yours. 
Our people ara tutd to the right Then on immense 
Aiajority have property, and are directly and strongly 
interested in the support of order and the latra. Tba 
breaking up of estates on the death of the owner, which 
almost always takes place, and tlie means of gaining 
property which our people possess in their education, in 
their early habits of industry, in tlie abundance of nn- 
settled lands, in the immense undeveloped resources of 
the countay, and in the absence of all obstructions to the 
freest use of men's powers, — tliese causes produce an 
equal and general distribution of property nowhere else 
known. Then the vast majority of our citizens may be 
called educated; and this we owe partly to a very 
honourable cause, our public provisions for insbuction 
of all classes, and partly to wb^ is our greatest reproach, 
I mean davery. In the slave states, the only voters are 
the masters, an^ these from ttieir condition enjoy many 
advantages of education of which they generally avail 
themselves. We have another security in the vety eximt 
of our country, which prevents sudden universal excite- 
ments, and scatters, as it were, the sensibility and inte- 
rest of the community over a variety of objectsi In 
these respects yon differ &om us. You have much more 
wealth, and many more poor ; macb more leaminf^ and 
many more ignorant; and then )*our population is so 
dense, and communication is so rapid, that a day la 
enough to set the kingdom on fire. I have much con- 
fidence, however, in your leading men, and in their abililjy 
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to adapt Hm great meomie to the Btat« of the countxy. 
la glancing over what I have written, I see that I have 
been gailty of someUiiiig like a contradiction, for I have 
spoken of oar enjoying univerxd suRrage, and in the 
next breath have spoken of tlie right of snifn^ as con- 
fined to masters. I forgot thnt the </a» was a part of 
the commnnity having the rights of a man — so easily do 
established abuses obscure our perceptions. I now per* 
eeive that we have less cause than I supposed of boasting 
of the extension of the elective franchise here ; for if onr 
slaves are men, what a vast number do we exclude ! 

On this subject of slavery, 3P0U are for in advance of 

us. I almost envy your country the pure glory it has 

iron by its sympathy with the oppressed negro. In 

truth, when I think of the state of the public mind here 

in regard to slavery, my national pride dies within me. 

Xe^'er did a people deserv'e clutins more than we, who 

ore vaunting of our freedom and holding one or two 

millions in bondage. This is truly our foulest blot, and 

I fear nothing will roude us up to wash it away but the 

deep, stem, irresistible indignation of the civilized world. 

In regard to your Church reform, it will be superficial 

for the present Much good may, indeed, be done by a 

more equal diatribntion of Church revenues ; but Uieo 

the religion of the Thirty-nine Articles, which hangs as 

s millstone on the intellect and character of tlie nation, 

I will oonUnue to be taught The object should be (con- 

I ndering what your Church is) to tnm as much of these 

• ' revenues as possible to education. The schoolmaster 

should take the place of tiie prieiL By the way, have 

I you ever conudeied that the minister of Christianity is 

I nowhere in the New Testament called .;»-t«f ; that this 

/ term, which is very seldom used, is applied to the Kholt 

I iodif of Christians ; that tliere is no more reason for the 

i dia ti a rt ion between elergg and totfy than Iwtween lawyers 



and laity, or phyeicmns and laity, and that the whole 
eeparation made between the clei^ and the rest of society 
is unauthorized by our religion. I mention tliia, for it 
eeems to me no moan proof of the divine wisdom of tha 
Founder of Christianity. The office of reOffioua tearher^ 
properly understood, and so used as to promote intelleo- 
tual, moral, spiritual freedom, is the vcrif noblest and 
most useful on earth ; but priestly usurpation, which, 
by the way, is as rife out of the Establishment as in it, 
seems to me at the present moment a great obsttuctioa 
te the progress ofteligion and society. 

I have not seen Godwin's last book, but will seek for 
it. There are some errors which show such a strange 
obliquity of intellect as to destroy my confidence in the 
judgment of those wlio adopt them. Godwin does not 
believe in a God, and such a mind must be as unsound 
as one which should not believe in the existence of the 

6UD. 

You ask me what I think to be the origin of the 
common belief in a future life, I go back to a primitive 
revelation of the doctrine, for we know that the first 
man must have received smne direct instruction from liis 
Creator, and it is natural to believe that he would be 
taught the great end or purpose of his being. I conceive, 
ho^iever, that revelation would be of no a\'aU towards 
securing permanent and universal reception to a doctrine, 
unless tliat doctrine were founded in and congenial with , 
our nature. All the great principles of human nature | 
seem to me to demand and promise a future Ufa The ) 
reason, the conscience, the affections, all alike cry aloud 
for it. It is revealed to us especially in the capacity for 
moral and intellectual progress without end, and in the 
thirst for a higher existence which always grows in 
proportion to th« right use and enlai;gement of the 
faculties. All the attributes of God, His wisdom, justice 



■nd goodness, point to auother existence, and seem to 
reqnin it for their own bright and full mamfest^oa. 
The pieaent life bears all the marln of an incipient, in- 
com^ete state, and constantly leads us to soinething 
b^ood itself as its explanation and end. I think, too, 
that there is something still deeper in support of im- 
mortality. The miud which iajust to Had/, in the course 
of its develoinnent attains to a consciousness of its des- 
tination, to a pre-oonoeption and conviction of its future ' 
perfection, power, glory, which it cannot communicate 
azeept to those who experience it. I could add moch 
more^ bat perhaps I have answered your question. Tour 
letter* ^ve me so ranch to write about that I continually 
fui my bonnda, but you are a patient reader. 
Very affectionately yours, 

Wh. £. ClUKNINQ. 

The account yoa give me of the favourable reception 
of my writings in France is very cheering and encon- 
jaging to me. I am solicitous to get some accurate views 
of the state and prospects of religion in that country. 

What do yoa know of Miss Mitfordt I owe het 
modi for the pleasure her 'Yillage" baa given me. 
When I ask yoa about individoals, you will always fed 
Toattelf at liberijy to be silent^ 
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ButpMMd, Bq^UMbw t, ini. 

Sear Sir, — ^I cannot longer re&ain &om acknowledging 
TOOT last welcome letter, although I suppose you must 
Ian leee i TBd one of mine soon after you wrota There 
il almgri topio enoo^ ainoe the interests of all mankind 
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die ours. Just now my feelings are more cosmopolite 
than usual ; I take a persooal coucem in a third quarter 
of the globe, since I have seen the excellent Bammohun 
B07. I rejoice in the hope that you vill see him eomo 
time, as he speaks of visiting your country, and to Vuow 
you would be one of hia first objecta He ia indeed a 
glorious being — a true sage, as it appears, with the 
genuine humility of the cliaracter, and with more fer- 
vour, more sensibility, a more engaging tenderness of 
heart, than any elan of character can justly claim. He 
came to my house, at the suggestion of J3r. Boott, who 
accompauied him, partly for the purpose of meeting 
Mrs. Joanna Baillio, nnd discussing with her the Arian 
tenets of her book. He mentions the Sanscrit as the 
mother language of the Greek, and said tliat the expres- 
sions of the New Testament most perplexing to an 
European, were &uniliar to an Oriental acquainted with 
this language and its derivations, and that to such a 
person the texts which are thought to support the doc- 
trine for the pie-existonce bear quite another sense. She 
was a little alarmed at tlio erudition of her antagonist, 
and slipped out at lost by telling him that his inter- 
pretations were too subtle for an unlearned poison like • 
herself We then got him upon subjects more inte- 
resting to me — Hindoo laws, especially those affecting 
women. He spoke of polygamy as a crime, said it was 
punishable by their law, except for certain caoBes, by a 
great fioe ; but the Slussulmans did not enforce the fine, 
and their example had corrupted Hindoos; Hui/ were 
oruel to women, the Hindoos were forbidden all cruelty. 
Speaking of the abolition of widow-burning by Lord W. 
Bentinck, he fervently exclaimed, "May Qod load him 
with blessingiB T Hia feeling for women in general, still 
more than Hia admiration he expressed of the mental 
aocomplisbments of English ladies, won our hearta. He . 
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mentioned bis own mottter, and in terms which convinced 

us of the falsehood of the shocking tale that she burned 
heiBelf for his apostosj^. It is his business here to ask 
two boons for his oonntrymen — trial by jury, and free- 
dom for British capitalists to colonize amongst them. 
Should he fail in obtaining these, he speaks of ending 
his days in America. The dominion we hold over India 
is periiaps the most striking circumstance of greatness 
belonging to oar little island. Your acknowledgment of 
'^Kigland for the first country in t1i« woHd very much 
dellf^ted ma Yes, with all its evils, all its errors, it is* 
a land to be proud of I have always felt with you on 
the calamitousness of any violent dtange amongst us. 
As long as I can lemembffi', and through the times when 
French example had most influenca, all the best friends 
of liberty and their country, at least its wisest friend^ 
have constantly held tliat our evils were not nearly great 
enough to risk a revolution for their removal ; and now, 
when so many peaceable and gradual reforms are taking 
place, the poiut is so very dear, that none can wisli for 
troubled waters but tlioae who would fish in thein. You 
think we shall escape tliis danger through the looderation 
of the higher classes. We have a farther and perliaps a 
stronger security in the curious manner in wliich all our 
different ranks, classes, sects and parties, are dovetailed 
into each other, or, if you please, matted together, which 
precludes the possibility of such a clear separetiou of 
one from another as took place between tlie privileged 
and the unprivil^ed ordem in France. It is an inesti- 
mable advantage that we have notliing answering to 
nobUme-; tiiat with us the younger sons of the highest 
peers sink back into the ranks, undistinguished except ■ 
- hy the vague boast of blood or fiupily, which now stands 
fat UtUe ot nothing; whilst, on tjie other hand, the 
lowwt faiith ii DO obstacle to the attainment of the full 
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dUDstanoe^ hovever, hare extnmefy aggravated the evil, 
•lid no doubt opiMsite influences may mitigate it, as I 
trust we may in time experience. I can tmce much of, 
the progress of pauperism to two particular sources, one 
of which has been but little noticed, and the other scarcely 
at all in public. The first was the anxiety of Mr. Pitt to 
keep the lower classes in good humour during the war 
•gainst French principles, which led him to give to the 
system of tegnl relief its present pernicious extent, and 
to lay the foundation of the fatal practice of ekeing out 
wages by parish alms, which the landholders improvi- 
dently concurred in, from the selfish and shortsighted 
notion Out wages once raised could not be lowered again, 
but that alma might be withlield when temporary causes 
of distress should cease. The other cause is connected 
with the spread and the converting spirit of the Evangel- 
icals. Ever since Hannah ilore published her "Cailehs," 
it has been held by a large party the indispensable du^ 
of ladies, girls even, to spend much of their time in visit- 
ing the dwellinj^ of the 'poor, inquiring into and minis- 
tering to their spiritual and temporal wants. Apparently, 
great good would result from tiiese charitable offices to 
all parties ; but you well know our national propensi^ 
to run everything to a fashion — a rage — and the result 
has been • great and pernicious excess. A positive 
tUmand Cor misery was created by the incessant eagerness 
manifested to relieve it In many places the poor, those 
■inoagst them especially who have known how to put on 
• little f«iii>tliin*M, have been actually pampered and 
rendered like the indoor menials of the wealthy, lazy, 
Inxoiious, discontented, lying and worthless. Men have 
been enooonged in squandering theii wages in drink and 
disripttion, by the assurance that the good ladies would 
DoCcaffortfac^fiunilies towont; women hive slackened 
tbdr «Bott» to piOTide deoent dothias for theii ohildren 
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• — improvidence has become oliaracteristic of both. Theso 
evils, however, begin to be felt pretty widely, and I 
expect "the fashion of benevolence" is beginning to 
abate. You complain that our restlessness does not 
carry us to the West-Indian islands. Two things are 
against it, the length of voyage and the shrinking abho^ 
rence we all feel from the sigl^it of slavery; but that 
Benator would deserve praise who should defy them 
both in tlie cause of humanity, I have known these 
isles resorted to by consumptive invalids, and in one 
cose within my knowledge, with complete succesa I 
sincerely congratulate you on the benefit which Mrs. 
Channing has derived from her residence in the Tropics, 
and grieve that it has not done more for yourself. Would 
that you would both exchange your inclement skies for 
our milder ones, before another fearful winter sets in I 
You sliould pass the colder months in our Montpelier — 
Boncliurch, in the Isle of Wight — where a friend of 
mine, given over in Ijincashire, has been marvellously 
surmounting her disease ; the !>etter seasons we would 
enjoy your society here. Pray think of it ; health is even 
more than countiy, and is not this, too, your country ? 

We have little or nothing doing in literature ; politics - 
absorb us wholly. The state of the continent is an object 
of just anxiety. I dread beyond everything the demon 
of military glory which in all ages has possessed the 
French nation, and, combined with their treachery and 
love of intrigue, has always rendered them bad and dan- 
gerous neighbours. I do my best not to regard them as 
natural tnemia, but it is difficult. They hate us, and 
with some cause too. I want to hear that your pen is 
again at work ; we cannot afford to be deprived of its 
labours. You may still do much more for us, much as 
you have done already. As for me, I proceed in my 
task veiy, very slowly ; wont of health and its concomitant 
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-vsni of energy; the caosei Juat now, however, I am in 
cpirits ; I have medical pennission to moke a little quiot 
week's toor onder the watchful care of a kind brother, 
and we are going to view our English vintage, the Kentish 
bofKpicking; also to see pretty Tuubridge, and make a 
jnlgrimage to Fenshurst of the Sidneys, or perhaps to 
Hever Castle, the birthplace of Anne Bolcyn. Do you 
not a little envy us the historio recollections of an old 
oonntiy f I was present at the splendid spuctacle of the 
opening of New London Bridga It was covered half- 
way over with a grand canopy, formed of the flags of all 
naUona, under which dined his M^esty and about two 
thoosaad of his loving subjects. The river was thronged 
with gilded barges and boats coverod with streamers 
and crowded with gaily-dressed people ; the shores were 
alt alive with the multitude. In the midst of the gay 
show I looked down the stream u^Kin the old, deserted, 
half-demoJisbed bridge, silent remembrancer of seven 
oentories. I thought of it fortified with a lofty gate at 
cither end, and encumbered with a row of houses on 
each sidei I beheld it the scene of tournaments ; I saw 
its harrier closed against the rebel Wyatt^ and wished 
myself a poet for its soka 
Fngr believe nte yoois, with most sincere regard. 
Ik AiKur. 



To Db. CHAinnKa. 

BwpitMd, OeMwn, 1831. 
My dear Friend, — ^Yonr two welcome letters have 
reached me both on the same day ; of tbeir various con- 
tents aod of the Forrora I shall speak by-ond-by ; bnt 
the argent thing is to enter upon the discussion of 
^umtUy to whidi yoa invite ma I have long wished 




to get you there. I liav« just been talking him over 
uitli my brother Arthur, ^ho was his pujtil at HactcDey, 
and had both the opijortunity of knowing and the mind 
for appreciating liim. He saya that certainly in one 
Bcuse Priestley was sel/satisJieiL Ho had einaucipated 
himself from tlio yoke of Calvinism, which was little 
made for his sunny temper; and with such immovable, 
such entire conviction he had settled it with himself 
that all things must at all times be working for the best, 
because onlained and guided by the wisest and best of 
beings, that neither any misfortunes of his own, noi 
any disappointments to those causes which he esiwused, 
were able to make deep or lasting impressions on his 
spirits. He was an optimist both by disposition and 
systcui, but from Epicurean tranquillity no one could be 
further. He was the most active of men ; he could not 
have lived inactive ; and to tlie propagation of this, his 
great principle, there was nothing he was not ready to 
sacrifice. My aunt has said of him, with as much truth 
as brilliancy, that "he followed truth as a man who 
hawks follows his sport — at full speed, straightforward, 
J^a looking only upward, and regardless into what difficulties 

'tX the chase may lead him." This sanguine spirit prompted . 

* him to adopt the, maxim, that no effort is lost; he firmly 

■ 1 believed that all discussion must end in the advaoce- 

' 'k meat of truth ; and hence he conld never perceive any 

I mischief or danger in the fullest exposure of any doc- 

.,} trine wliioh ha believed. He waa oonstitntionaUy in- 

capable of doubt ; what he held, he held im^icitly for 
the time ; bat Arthur says he waa not tenacious upon 
anything whiob did not aSect his great pnnciple of 
optimism — that is, of necessity. It may be conaidered 
that bis system of the origin of ideas was derived &om 
I<ocke and enlarged upon by Hartley, who also main- 
toined ueoeasi^'-HUid both these were levoed names to 
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fidlov. HiB BTrtem of materialism was more original 
and more obooxioos ; but his ova fititli in a future etatc^ 
being fixed on gospel promises, was qait« unshaken l^ 
it; and he expected. I say not hov visely, to enhance 
the nine of Christianity, and compel, as it were, the 
Deist to accept of it, "by proving that there was no hope 
of immoitali^ without it All these doctrines, too, were 
in A manner sanctified to him by the often ingenious, 
often powerful use which he made of them in h^s attacks 
upon what he n^arded as the most mischievous corrup- 
tions of Christianity. If he had promulgated these opi- 
nions from vain-glory, no doubt it would have destroyed 
his moral greatness; but as l^ the concurring judg- 
ments, I believe, of all who had tiie best means of know- 
ing his motives were purely reverence to Crod and good- 
will to men, I cannot agree that anything but imprudence 
ought to be imputed to him by those who may most 
distmst their truth and tendency. His private life was 
ladiaot with goodness. He was excellent in every rela- 
tion; exemplary as^postor, particularly for the unwearied 
pains he took with the young, for whom he composed 
catechisms and delivered lectures. His Birmingham fiock 
has never lost the character of devout seal which he im- 
pressed upon it His disinterested love of truth mani- 
fested itself in his scientific pursuits. The moment be 
made a discovery he threw it before the public ; not 
waiting to form a perfect system vrhitib would have 
redounded to his own glory, but eager to set other minds 
<Hk the tzack of investigation, and provided truth were 
discovered, careless by whom. In charity and forgivo- 
neaa of iqjuries he was a perfect Christian. " So kind 
waa his temper," said my &tiier, " that he would not 
haw hmt his bitterest enemy." Think, too^ of his seal 
tat dnl liber^, and the obloquy and danger which he 
iMmd for it^ and make allowaooes for the aitoation of 
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The doctrine of necessi^ lias, 
for iaactive and self-indnlgent U 
know not how to resist by reat 
which very long since rendered n 
for it, I begin to /eel ogaiost it 
found that it rather rebuked mu: 
positive comfort I know not hov 
hold it and the Scriptnrea together 
is surely implied in their promis 
but in fact some of the necessai 
and explain them away till ibey 
\Vliat I can least afTord to part wit 
approved or disapproved by a heavi 
parent or superior; of living "as 
master'a eye." It has sometimea ov 
with a sense of desolation miQttc 
think, that by no efforts, no saorifi 
of arduous duties with cheerful pi 
possible, if necessity were true, to gi 
bation of the Deity, without whid 
of Ood as of a Fa^ivr. Creator, I 
Benefactor, but not Father, that dea 
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with OS OD all the thiofp which bo perplex ua here. lo 
appealing to an inwaid light thus far, 1 think we aro 
jostified — it is latber dangerons ground, however ; enthu- 
siasm and saperstition are very apt to take advantage of 
that inlets as in the interesting case of Mrs. F. Of the 
Qoaken, whom it was formerly my lot to Imow many 
lather intimately, I have always observed that^ owing, I 
believe, to their want of professional instructors in reli- 
gion and morals, either as preachers or writers, they are 
much more ignorant of first principles on these subjects 
than liM members of other communities. Whenever they 
begin to inqoiie for themselves, their onpractised under* 
standings soon get bewildered, and if they quit their own 
society it is usually for Methodism, Moravianism, or some 
other system where reason has least to da A vagueness 
of thonght^ with a turn for mystery, almost always ad- 
beres to them, and it is very well if, in the midst of so 
much confusion, they form or retain very clear notions 
of moral tight or wrong. 

The Dr. Kin g you. inquire about^ Mrs. Joanna Baillie 
knows ; she says he is very upright and very benevolent, 
but tut a man of sense. His plan, I believe, has been 
^ven up, though at first it seemed to work welL Miss 
Uitford I never saw, but I think her "Village" a very 
pleasing picture, and quite true to nature. She lives in 
a ootta^ with an old father whom she dotes upon. I 
bear she is very happy in her sedusion, and her friends 
speak of her with much afibction ; in London ciroles she 
tazely appears. 

I was disappointed of the little Kentish journey I 
mentioned in my last by the sudden illness of my 
brather; but when he recovered I found myself better 
too; and "King Charles" is proceeding, though not the 
better for out political crisis, which so fills my mind 
tlat I Uu its giving some tinge or scone vioea to my 
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representation of the events of a former period of xeTO- 
lution. 

No public event ever oppressed me, like this rejection 
of the Bill, with grief and fear. Delay — ^for it is but 
delayed — must evidently increase all its dangers. It 
gives opportimity for the intrigues of violent and design- 
ing men on both sides. The Tories are frightened now 
at what they have dona Many of them would never 
have given that vote but with the expectation of over- 
awing the King and making ministers resign; they 
looked upon it as little more than a trial of strength 
between Grey and Wellington ; they now know how the 
people look upon it, and how stanch the King is. The 
bishops are regarded as insana We feel ourselves stand- 
^ ing on a volcano. With all this, I love my country for 
too well to despair of her. I believe that the moderate 
party is strong enough to hold in check the two 
extremes, provided it txcriz itself strenuously and skil- 
fully for that purposa 

Tou have touched upon what must be the most griev- 
ous of all topics to an American who loves his country— 
(slavery. We who praise republics hang our heads when 
it is mentioned. There is nothing by which Americans 
are so apt to give an ill impression of themselves here^ 
as by unguarded expressions on this subject The only 
time I saw Bishop Hobart, he said to me, in defence of 
creating new slave states, that " a man must be allowed 
to make the best of his property .** There was a general 
shudder. I turned away and addressed him no more^ 
and the hospitable master of the house never gave him 
a second invitation. Another American sometimes gave 
us unpleasant feelings simply by speaking of planteie 
as his friends or acquaintances ; we regard them as per- 
sons not to be mentioned without a necessity. I conceive 
that the greatest political difficulties and dangers whibh 
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menace yoa are ttom this source : tlie crime will bring 
iti own pauiahmeiit. 

It delists me to hear that jrou are writing again. 
Nerer can yon put pen to paper witliout doing much 
good and giving great deliglit In a general Burvey of 
the state of the world, facts will be of use to you as the 
grounds of reasoning, and I will take care to store up for 
you any I think useful Mr. Whiabaw is just returned 
from France; and I will keep my letter open till after 
to-morrow, in hopes of somethiug worth writing. — "So, 
be baa nothing to tell me except that he found Paris so 
unpleasant from tumults that he left it in three days. 
But I have been questioning another friend, who has 
passed there the last ycir and half, on the state of reli- . 
gion. He says that, generally speaking, there is no 
religion at Paris. The Bomish religion is considered 
obsolete, sod very few but women attend tlie churches. 
The priests are from a low class, with a very small sti- 
pend from the Stat«, which he believes their hearers 
never add ta He knows of no spread of Protestantism ; 
some old congregations of Reformed there are, with 
Genevan ministers, who are by much the most eloquent 
preachers be ever heard ; one congregation of English 
TTiutariaiis, chiefly supported by Americana These you ' 
doubtless know of; also that they have engaged an 
additiomil minister to preach in French. I hear from 
othen that at Dgon a Catholic congregation went over 
in a body to tlio Reformed; tliat similar conversions 
have taken place at Lyons. The provinces are less 
irreligious than Paris. You have probably heard that 
the Genevan Unitarians have been at length provoked 
to enter into controversy with the Calvinists, who were 
eurying all before them. 
I have been dining with two clergymen, who to my 
' a apoa the ezdusioa of. 
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bishops from the House of Lords, which they both 
thought impending. One said it would be a good thing 
which the other did not quite deny, but tliought this 
was riot the time to strip the Church of honours. Oiie 
of these was a Refonner, the other certainly a Tory ; but 
being both, I believe, sincerely religious and honest 
men, they were equally asluimed of the conduct of the 
bishops, and seusil^le that temptation ought to be re- 
moved from them by the prohibition of translations and 
other means. There is extreme bitterness all over the 
country nguinst the clergy. A geulleman who had been 
canvassing Liverpool for your friend Thornely waa 
repeatedly told by Methodists and Calvinistic Bissent- 
ers, " We are willing to vote for a Vnilatian, because he 
will be I'eosonable about tho Church." A fearful sign 
for the Establishment when foes league against her I Id 
the midst of this fermcut the lower classes exhibit a 
growing depravity which gives true patriots many a 
heartache. None would wish to live in an a^e of tran- 
sition such as we have fallen upon — none at least but 
tlie young and ardent, or those whose faith in the high 
destinies of man is firm as yours. I brace my mind as 
I caiL In the storm there is sublimity, high thoughta 
are stirred, and even a woman may be called upon for 
the exercise of high virtues. 

Farewell, my dear and honoured friend. 

LUCT AlSJS. 



To Miss Aieik. 

Botioa, S<ittahtt 30, 1S3L 
My dear Miss Aikin, — I received your letter of Sep- 
tember a few days ago, and I am the more disposed to 
send an early answer in consequence of the news re- 
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ceived to-day from England, whicli turns oil eyes towards 
your oountiy. We have juat heard of the rejection of 
the RGform nill in the House of Lords, and of tlie strong 
excitement produced by it iu the community. I am 
grio^-ed, grcntly grieved, and for all parties. "My great 

I desire for England is, uliat I have often expressed to 
you, that your institutions may silently and gradually 
aHapt tliomsclves to the state of society tlirough trhich 
vo ore passing, vithont the convulsions of involution. 
Tliis is tlie great ohjcct which statesmen should keep in 
view. AU others are insignificant in comparison. Sut 
the chance of this seems to me nov much diminished 
Tluit institutions should icmtun unchanged wheu all 
tilings ore clianging around them, ia imiMissible; and 
how strange is it thali any should expect it I Yet your 
aristocracy do expect it; ond here we see one of the 
evils of luink, that it plnres men in a position in wliich 
they cannot rnderstnnd their oge or the wants of society. 
Your nobility oii,r;ht to make up their minds to meet 
the irresistible tendencies nnd vicmitudes of liuinnu 
affiiiffL It is demonstmble tliat as the mass of a people 
are elevated, the aristocracy must sink. The space 
between tlie difl'erent classes must grow less and less. 
The power must pass more end mora into the hands of ' 
tbe people. Tliis is a law of nature as irresistible as 
gnnty, and wise men will conform to it; and this does 
not portend instant ruin to the aristocracy. Generation 
after generation may pass awoy witliout anyifreat change 
in this form of your government, unless tlie privileged 
orders hasten their destruction by withstanding the 
migh^ stream of human affoin. Hie aristocracy of 
Eoglfuid, OS you observe, has no resemblance to the 
Wtatfik noUesse. It is still strong, perhaps I should 
■ay very strong in the hearts of tbe people. No body 
of noblM in any age can be compared with it in moral - 
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and intellectual qualities, unless you elicioso to except 
the patricians of Homo. As the representative anc 
guardian oi property ^ it holds an important place in you] 
government, and I should think would be an object oi 
great interest to the men of property throughout tlu 
kingdom. I grieve that it should become an object oi 
distrust and aversion by trying to arrest what it can onl} 
modify and regulate. I throw out these remarks because 
the v iews of ft fnri>imi<>|» ^ interesting, and_I am willing 

say something to prevent wrong impressions from 
some of my fonuer observations on aristocraei/. Viewing 
this institution abstractedly, I see it hostile to true ele- 
vation of mind, to the relations which ought to subsist 
between man and man, to that spirit of humanity which 
sympathizes with and reverences our common nature^ 
and looks on all outward distinctions as childish badgea 
Christianity is at war with it throughout But I have 
no spirit of violent revolution. Aristocracy may and 
should subsist until the national mind has outgrown it 
In England you are outgrowing it, and I shall grieve if 
you get rid of it by more summary processes. Such are 
my wishes. I see, however, that Providence heeds not 
human wishes — that it seldom sufrera nations to move 
along a smooth* path anymore than individuals*— that it 
uses the earthquake and tempests in the moral as in the 
natural world. I pretend not then to be a prophet I 
hope everything for England, but even she may tremble 
and disapix)int hope. I confess my faith is somewliat 
shaken when I see the aristocracy, the conservative 
power in the state, doing so much to invite and justify 
sudden and violent changes. 

Since I lost wrote you, I have read Sir James Mackin- 
tosh's History of England, and I am prepared to retract 
some doubts which I expressed to you about his intoI« 
lectual superiority. I think the History a noble ona 
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Fetliapa I never read one vitli equal gratificatioiL He 
knows on what parte of history to throw the stroDgest 
light He judges past agos with discrimination and 
eaodoor, and enters into theii^ spirit, and knows tiie 
fignifiMtiAw of actions in different stages of society. A 
genuine sympathy with the human race and a high moral 
feeling breathes through the work. He is a thorough 
Eu^ishman, yet interested in the cause of mankind, and 
a stanch friend of liberty without giving in to the extra* 
Tsganee of liberalism. It does me good to see a man 
ao conversant with the world and with history holding 
fiut his confidence in the power and triumphs of truth, 
freedom and virtna A man may know the world, it 
seons, withont despairing of it I wonder how, with 
bis mastery of language, he could frame so many intri- 
cate and encumbwed sentences. My defect of vision 
obliged me to employ some of my young friends in 
reading the worl^ and they often lost tlieir way in the 
labyrinths dT a sentence The style is sometimes obscure 
fiom condensation of thought, and this I never complain 
c^; but this excuse does not always apply. I do not 
mean by these remarks to find fault with the style, on 
the whole, for it is very often felicitous. I have tried 
in vain to get Sir James' " History of Moral Fhilo* 
•c^by.* Cannot a copy be procured in England T 

I was particularly interested in one part of your letter 
— tlutt in which you describe the Evuigelical ladies as 
patronesses of panperum rather than of the poor. Be 
it sa Still, we must not condemn a good thing for its 
abnse. I desire nothing more than to see a free com- ( 
mnnicataon spreading through different classes of society, 
than to see the improved communicating their minda oa .. 
veil as wealth to the ignorant and poor ; and this they 
wmj dov if tbey go about it wisely. They most visit th« 
yoat, not to tchool tlten^ but u/HimU, with sympathy; 



Btill more with respect. Poverty depresses tlie mind. 

Bums it away i'rotn all the noble uses of life. The 

If visiting the poor should he to encourage them, to 

Ithera to underst-iud themselves, tlie true nohilitj 

leir unturo, the infinite good witliia their reach, and 

t of making their condition a means to it This 

ail uudci'stand. I have an intimate and intelligent 

[ devoted to the poor, who carries to them the 

; moral and religious trutlis which we deliglit to 

bbout, and he tolls me that his poor understand me 

r than viy ridi congregation. I know a few ladles 

^0 among the poor witli much of an angel's wisdom 

/e, and who have spolcen of the effect produced 

m by conversing with them on the paternal lova 

lod, which has no respect of persons, and on the 

liiess of the soul, which is e<|ually great in all i-anks, 

u Calvinists should fail is not wonderful, for they 
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» day, I feel myself a privil^ed man. I am looking at 
Godwin's last book. Though not a thorough Uiinker, 
he gives one much to think about The cause of Itefoim 
has been injured tn tliis oountiy hy the want c^ some 
good article ot periodical to meet the able articles in the 
'Quarterly." I have not i«ad the las^ but they have 
made an impresaion. ^ - 

Tout sincere friend, 

WU. £. CHAHHUia . 



To Db. CnANKiNa 

BunpslMil, DcMtnUrS, 1B31. 

I feel as if I vere in some danger of becoming impor- 
tnnate to yon by tlie frequency of my letters ; but to 
convene vith my "guide, philosopher and friond," has 
now become with me not a mere indulgence, but a want, 
and I bust in your patience. It is advisedly that I have 
called you my guide. I daily discover more and more \ 
how much I have come under the influence of your '. 
mind, and what great tilings it has done, and I trust is 
still doing, for mine. Let me gratify the feelings of a 
tliankful heart l>y entering into a few particulars on this 
Bnlgecb I was never duly sensible, till your writings 
made me ao, of the transcendent beauty and sublimity of 
Christian morals ; nor did I submit my heart and temper 
to tlieir chastctiiug and meliomting influences. In par- 
tJeolar, the spirit of unbounded benevolence which tliey 
breathe was, I own it, a stranger to my bosom ; fiu 
indeed was I &om looking upon all men us my brethren. 
Many things prevented it. A life, for tlie most -pnt, of 
doniestia seclusion ; studious pursuits, and something of 
the pride and fastidiousness they are apt to bring ; and, 
Bun tlua all, the atmoapliera of a aect and a party, 
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good a hater I .waa in the days of 
reflection, a wider range of aequo 
state of tlie public mind, mitij; 
bigotry ; but I really knew not wli 
heart to the human race until I h 
the spirit of your writings. 

Neither was my intercourse witl 
to satisfy fully Uie wants of tlie sou 
BcnipleB, OB I have before intimate 
whidi weighed heavily on my spiri 
most racking anxiety, the bitteres 
dared to ofler, nothing but the folded 
— submission rather. So often hod 
the hps of some whom I greatly re 
as it was represented, that no evil 
creation of a perfectly benevolent Be 
omnipotent, Uiat my reliance on Pro 
fully shaken by a vogue notion of a 
whicli deity itself was limited. Ho' 
sessed me of this wretched idea I d 
but it is gone ; I feci, I feel that Ho 
me, even by means of what sfwm « 
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a land of aDtidpation that you vonld work considerable 
eflecta upon me; bn^t Im been b7.Alow d^rocBi tmA 
Lipbuiiiiiu pniQBSBMr snd hard atnigglea.jii' iti t.dai p laetad 
f i fm iiBt, titat I have fitted 017 mind to give recep- ' 
tiaa to so many of your views ; and, but for the deep 
interest in them wliich your letters assisted to maintain, 
my resolution would have failed me ere the task vras 
tbua &r accomplishedj^You have wished to interest in 
religion minds by which it was apt to be coldly regarded. 
With respect to mine, you have all that you desirSyfot 
the present I am little interested in any other sutgect; 
or, at leasl^ I view all others as connected with this and 
■obotdinate to it May Qed reward you 1 You have 
given nte a new being. 

All the principles that can support or elevate the soul 
are greatly needed wiUi us now, to meet the tempests 
gathering thick and dark around OS. Pestilence* advances, 
nvolntioQ threatens. With respect to the first, I feel 
only the dread of surviving those I love. A medical 
Imither, pledged to go wherever called, is a great anxiety ; 
bat I will not dwell on possible evils. The poor, in some 
European ooontries through which this scourge has 
passed, were possessed with the notion that it was pur- 
posely difl\taed by the higher classes to thin the numbers 
of the lower. I doubt not there was talk which showed 
at least profound indifference in the rich and great to 
^ this result, and unless people set a strong guard on their 
toDguea, the same suspicions may arise hera It is tdt 
tbat we have many spare hands. I have heard a good 
nuu say, that a decimation of London, if the lots fell 
wd4 WDold be DO bad thing. But luckily diere can be 
no eeeori^ that the lots would so fall, if once the infeo- 
taoB g^iaai groond ; and tJure/on we are cleansing the 
dwdlingR of the poor, and wrapping their persou in 
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; but is tliere not sometliing frightful is this 

rtlilessness of tlie Uvea of one class to aiiotlier ? What 

der that kinga have made no spare of Uie blood of 

r subjects I I perceive more aiid more clearly what 

11 Jirst pointed out to me — the darkening effects of the 

Irit of aristocracy on the mind, its hai-dening inllueuco 

Itlie heart. Distinct classes can never feel for each other 

Imetnbcrs of one body ; and in the want of this sym- 

Jhy all anti-social vices, oppression, arrogance, cruelty 

Ithe rich, envy, fraud, rapacity, and bmtal insolence 

Ithe poor, take root and flourish. I am convinced that 

^ deep dread with which the working classes he^n 

e to inspire their belters is extremely wholesome ; even 

1 disgraceful excesses as thase of Bristol have their 

I warnings. Yet it is curious, though sad, to see 

Bv men drive away unwelcome thouglits, and hug 

^in their old delusions. One day a threatened radical 

l in the suburbs puts all the magistrates and 
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-with the people — by virtue^ I suppose, of their ^at of 
attachment to the Church. It would shock you to be 
1 iuto the nbominatioiia springing out of Church 
" What will you do with your nephew T* 
said a &iend of luuie to a great cool-owuer. " Oh, if ha 
tonu out clever ve shall make him a collier ; if other- 
wise we moat put him into the Church." When there 
is a family livin{^ commonly the most stupid of the 
boye very often the moat prufligcte, ia made to take 
ordersL In otlier piofessious success depends in some 
degree on merit For the sake of electioneering iutercsts, 
there ia really no man whom a patron will acniple to 
entrust with care of souls — provided only a bishop can 
be induced to ordain him — and there ia always some 
bishop of notorions focili^, I think tliere must, ere 
long be considerable concessions to public opinion with 
respect to potron^e as well as tithes ; and these being 
reformed, doctrine will next come in question, I imagine. 
The substitution of popular election for patronage, and 
the abolition of pluralities, would infallibly procure us 
a more diligent more moral, more independent clergy, 
and one better instructed in theology, and consequently 
mote scmpuloua of teaching what thoy could not them- 
selves believe. After all, those are animating times to 
live in ; they offer hopes well worth all the fears they 
hiiag. A friend just arrived from Italy brings me some 
carious particulais of the state of things. The Fope has 
nearly lost all temporal authority out of Iiomo. Bologna 
has refused, in the nwet roapactful manner, either to 
admit his troops or to pay him any tribute. Wliat is 
stnnge, the Roman censorship, tlioiigh extremely joalous 
of religious heresies, takes no cogutzauce of political ones. 
Yoa might almost publish there Paine's "Ilighta of Man." 
In Tnsoany, on the contrary, you may print what yoa 
plana «a reli^oiW but in ptditics you an mooh restricted. 
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A tragedy on the subject of the Sicilian Yespen had 
been repeatedly performed at Florence with immense 
applause. The French anilxissador applied to have it 
prohibited on account of the reflections it contained on 
the French nation. *' You need not stir/' said the Aus- 
trian ambassador to him ; " the letter is indeed directed 
to you, but its contents are for ma'' The representation 
was not forbidden, but it was long before tlie author 
could obtain license to print it At last he did, on 
condition that it should not be in a separate form, but 
stuck in a thick octavo of his other works. He contrived 
to take off a fow separate copies, however, and gave my 
friend one, which I Iiave just read. It certainly breathes 
a strong spirit of resistance to foreign domination, and 
also utters very intelligibly Uiat earnest desire for the 
union of all Italy under one government which now 
possesses her l)est patriots. Many of them, my inform- 
ant says, would not object^ on certain terms, to see the 
whole country under the dominion of Austria, which has 
the sense to govern Lombanly with a good deal of mild- 
ness and liberality. Tlicy hate the French. 

The more I see of Ilammohun Hoy, the more I admire 
and even venerate him. Dr. Wallich, of Calcutta, him- 
self an admirable person, tells me that he stands quite 
alone amongst his Countrymen, with neither equal nor 
second in talent, in integrity, and in enlargement of 
mind. He has provoked the bitterest enmity of the 
Hindoo priests by his attacks upon their gainful idola^ 
tries : but Dr. W. says that, sliould he return safe and 
well, supported by the distinguished favour of the Com- 
pany, and successful in his patriotic objects, a shock 
would be given to the whole Hindoo system, which 
would go near to overthrow it He gave us this , trait 
of the good Bajah. In conversation at the house of a 
Sootdi gentleman at Calcutta, the question happened to 
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arise; If two pctsotu were drowning of whom yon could 
Mve only one, and one were your couRtrjmum, would 
yoa not save htm in preference T " Cditainly I slwuld," 
Mid the Scotchman. The Bajah reprobated the idea of 
nuking a cboioe between the lives of any two fellow- 
oeatoies at such a moment — he woald save the nearest 
" No," be added, after a pause ; " there is a case in which 
I abonld make a cboica If one were a woman, I should 
nscne her." And this from a man brought up amidst 
widow-burning and the exposare of female infante 1 I 
have seen a good deal of the Farrars ; Mrs. F. and I are 
•wont friends, and I have made her tell me a vast deal 
~ about yoQ and yours ; I can now fancy your happy fire- 
aide. She eays your boy and girl are perfect specimens 
in (heir kind. I slioU be anxious to hear how the winter 
agrees with yoo and Mrs. ChanniDg. With us the weather 
is now almost oppressively warni, to the alarm of those 
who ore dreading cholera. Nobody knows yet what our 
ministers ate going to do about Reform ; but they have 
i Uutj vfiU not.&il again. 

Ever yours, with the truest esteem, 

L AlKIH. 



To Una AiKnc 

BoMm. OMMibw n, INl. 
Hy dear IGss Aildn, — I received your letter, begin- 
ning with the vindication of Dr. I^estley, a few days 
aga May every good and great man find as generous 
and able an advocatel I have no di(hculty about re- 
oeiving your impressions, for I have no prejudices or 
. ji riilfw to overcome. I know little of his works, nnd 
[ ptobaUy shall not read tliem, tot I have little sympathy 
«i^ hie atbisal and metaphysical doctrines, and •eldoni 
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Iray tlioiiglits to the religious controversies on which { 
nent eo much of his zeaL Still, I wish to be just to \ 
lleotual grentness and distinguished virtue, wherever 
Iwever manifested. The world is not, as yet, so rich 
Iperior minds that we can afTord to part with one. 
Kd all the instances I can find of tnoml elevation to 
Kin my faith in the high purposes and destinies of 
pn nature. How often this faith is assailed, almost 
len, by examples of degradation, I need not tell yoiL 
,1 add that some of my speculations give me a.per- 
I interest in seeing all that is good and great in my 
^-creatures ; for the connections in the intellectual , 
irituai world seem to me so extensive and bene- | 
, and all excellence is of so expansive a nature, 
Jl expect to be aided in some period of my existence 1 
[very mind which rises above my own. I trust, ] 
er, that I have a more disinterested joy in the 
1 of noble characters. I think you mia- 
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in all ages. Bat I dilTer in believing that humnn nature 
has made some progress ; tliat England is not Greece or 
Some ; that mncb more of intellectual and moral power 
it at work among yon; that tbe industrioua and domestic 
spirit ot modem times separatee them widely from the 
Old World ; that the present wide difTiiaion of property 
is another distinction ; that Christianity is not a dead 
letter; and tliat the infinite motives to order and peace 
will not be wholly pat to silence by the passions. Tour 
imsent diaoontents grow out of iniprovementa ; and this 
is anconraging. My fears are founded chiefly on the 
misery and depravity of your lower classes. Ton have 
a aavage horde in the veiy bosom of your civilization, 
and I fear the more wlien I think tlut the luxuiy, vices 
and nnfeelingneas of your ricli and noble classes have 
suffered this honle to spread among you — perhaps I ought 
to say, have done much to multiply iL I know the 
question will be put to mc, How can we help itt I 
answer, }Fhat cannot men kelp who are ia earnest to do 
good, who lore and respect their fellow-creatures, who 
are prepared to sacrifioe themselves to a great and god- 
like work ? No, no ; you have all to answer more or 
less for the frightful amount of ignorance, guilt and 
misery in what you call your lower classes. 

With what fiice can your aristocracy talk of the per- 
ttction of your government and state of society, when 
•0 many myriads of desperate men are scattered through 
your popnlotion 1 Your great ones have retrenched no 
loxuiy, felt no anguish of spirit, in the iiii[lst of tltia 
moral pestilence; and yet they are indignant at the 
menace ot revolution. I speak this in no bitterness of 
ipiri^ nor ooght I to reproach England as alone guilty. 
Tba debt of the prosperous and enlightened classes to 
■ tba depressed and ignorant is nowhere understood. We 
want a naw tnt when tlie ties of brotherhood shall be 
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seen and felt to subsist among all who have one nation, 
and when justice shall be done to our nature in all 
dosses. Then, and not till then, will revolution oeasfli 
This subject rominds me of slaveiy, of which you have 
written with a just indignation. But do you know how 
slaveholders reconcile themselves to their guilt t The 
language of intelligent men in the West Indies, and of 
mon well acquainted with Europe, is — " Our slaves sub- 
sist more comfortably than the populace and peasantry 
of Europe." And I ask, do they speak withoat proof f 
Do their slaves suffer more than ^e sixty or seventy 
thousand poor who are said to rise eveiy morning in 
Loudon not knowing where to find bread for the day 1 
The slaveholder says. Let the English provide for the 
Irish peasant as comfortable a hut and as good food aa 
we provide for our slaves, and then thsy may oome to 
improve the state of things hera 

I acknowledge Uie sophistry, but I mourn that ife 
should have so much foundation. I shudder as much J 
as any man at the terrible vengeance which the degraded ( 
classes, when once let loose, take on their superiors ;/ 
but when I think of the unfaithfulness of these superioni 
to their high trus^ of the cruelty with which they have' 
' severed themselves from their less favoured brethren, ' 
perhaps trodden them under foot; I am compelled to 
acknowledge the justice of God in this retribution. May 
it not be intended that the great and rich and educated 
should be roused to their duty by their fearT that the 
/mtniddbleneu of the lower classes should secure them 
a consideration which himianity and justice oould not 
obtain? 

I dread civil convulsions on account of the crimes 
which follow in tbeir train, and of their tendency to 
give ascendancy to foroa and reckless ambition, and to 
iBBoe in lemorselesa ^zanqy. U, however, the stonn ii 
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to hunt on the nationn, u many predicty I bIiaU not 
decpair. I am sure that society will never be forsaken 
I17 its Aatlmr. I am not aura lout that ita present deep 
d isoaea may demand violent remedies. I have hoped 
ior gnidnal progress, a nd have thought, and stitt think, 
thaC^ our present aodal condition contains the elements 
and promise of a happier atata I may err, and Pro- 
videnoe may see that snbversioD, not improvement^ a^ 
existing establishments is the only hope of the human 
nee. Snoh nill be my interpretation of violent revola- 
tiona^ if they come; and I shJall seo in them motives to 
the disinterested and generous, for more strenuous efforts 
and man unsparing sacrifice for the regeneration of the 
'wodd. Z repeat i^ however, my hopes prevail greatly 
over my fean as to the result of the present struggle 
and I shall wait for darker omens before I grow sad. 

What a race my pen has run on this subject of reform 
■ad rendotion I I tms^ however, that you will under- 
stand m& My mind is so olive to the present condition 
ot society, that when I begin to talk or write about it I 
"kaow not well when to stop. 1 must leave the other 
tcpca of your letter untouched. 

Very afieotionately your iriend, 

Wh. £, CnAimiKa. 



To !>& CHAHHiira. 

HMpttwd, F«tnu7 Sfi, 1891 
lly dear T^iend, — ^I have many, many thanks to ratum 
70a for those two excellent letters I have hod from yoa 
unce I last wrote. Nothing so much interests and de- 
limits me as the spirit in which you write of us and out 
eone ani a. Coll yourself * a foreigner," if you must — it 
is a eold name^ and a^a which we never give to Aaaii- 
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cans ; but youra is a filial heart to Old EDgland still, 
and lieata true to Ler in all her triala and adversities. 

If you have received two letters which I have writtOD 
to-you since the date of j-our last, you will have seen 
that I am still for from despairing of my countiy. I see 
dangers, indeed, many and of opposite kindB, and numy 
more there most be which «n invisible to me ; I ne the 
intereste of various parties, sects and dasses in aodety, 
loused into fierce opposition ; I see all, the high as w^ 
as the low, exposed to peril, suffering under real evils 
and privations, and too generally disposed, by a short- 
sighted selfislineaa, to advance n&reasonable claims, and 
to shift as much as possible of the burden from them- 
selves to others ; I see pr^udice, ignorance, obstinacy at 
work, and in all classea too, to perpetuate bad feelinga, 
urge on unprofitable courses, and resist wise and salutary 
reforms ; I see, and with deep sorrow, much depravity 
in the lower classes, much too in the highest, and in the 
middle ones a sordid, grovelling selfishness, less scandal- 
ous bat scarcely less pernicious. But I see, on the otlier 
hand, much true patriotism, and in high places too; 
much philanthropy, much enlightenment, active cea^ 
and in some bosoms fortitude and devotedueas equal to 
any trials we can anticipate. There is also amongst all ' 
who have anything to lose a calculating coolness, a deli- 
berate appreciation of present good, which is likely to 
range them almost universally on the side of peace and 
order. The long discussion of Reform has certainly had 
its advantages. Tou may observe that tlie highest Tories 
are now brought to admit that some there ought to be 
and must ba* I firmly believe tiiat, with more or less 
of modification, the Bill will now be carried ; and with 
ft popular House <tf Commons, whatever partial changes 
of miniatois shall occniv and several are talked o( it is 
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oeitein that many other aalutaiy menanres, now in pr&- 
pantjon, will be brought in, and carried too. 

The political anions seem to me to havo lost ground 
aince the aflair of BriAtol, and, I do not in tlie least ap- 
prehend tliat the^ will be enabled to dictate to ministers 
or to XMinment, or materially to dbturb the public 
peace; We have certainly in London no class of people 
capable of such deeds as the barricades of Paris. Oar 
middling orders are men of peace, never dmftcd off by 
oonacrijAions ; and as for oar mob, they are profligate 
indeed, but sddom atrocious. I suspect you havo been 
honror-stmck, like some persons hero, by Uio statements 
and deBcriptions of Gibbon Wakefield ; but it is not on 
the word of an atrocious malefactor, seeking to rise again 
into something like credit, and also to sell a book, that 
firif^htfiil stories oaght to be implicitly believed. I tliiuk, 
in short, that the general apprehension of a revolution 
will save na from the reality, and that better, not worsen 
times are approaching. '^ 

Bat vhat must I say to the heavy charge yon bring 
against all the rich, the powerful, tlio improved, for the 
moss of vice, ignomnca and misery, which they have 
■afferod to accumulate about the poor of this countij ? 
I have pondered the matter over and over, for I cannot 
liglidy dismiss trvm my mind such an accusation from 
soch a quarter ; and this is the best answer my lights 
enable me to &ama. In England — I dismiss for tlie 
present unhappy Ireland — apathy towards sufTering fel- 
loT-creatuies is not a common fault You havo truly 
sud that benevolence is one of our fashions. Political 
cawae^ mi^ovemment and bod l^islation, have bad by 
fn the greatest share in producing evils for whi(^ 
benflmdenoe^ often miadireoted, haa fbond no eSeotual 
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t would require a pamphlet to expose all the parti- 
ars in wliich the administration of Kir. Pitt and the 
^mcn of liis school tended to the increase of the 
se of pauperism. During the wnr the enhanced price 
iroviaions ought to have been met by a corresponding 
ance in tlie wages of agricultumi labour ; but this the 
tiemen, from mistaken views of their own interest, 
■osed. Mr, Pitt legalized the payment of wages in 
t out of the poor-rate. In tho southern and some 
iland counties, where this practice was adopted, con- 
lally increasing misery and degi-adation have ensued, 
, of late a dcspcrato spirit of revenge, which is likely 
k-cver to compel the adoption of effective remedies 
the evil, some of which are already coming into ope- 
on. The fluctuations of commerce and manufactures ; 
transition from war to peace ; the weight of taxation ; 
invasion of England by swarms of miserable Irish, 
) underbid our own working men in tlie already 
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laboor, bot oonferred upon him Ba the alms of his snpe- 
lion, have any tendency to raise him in the moral scale. 
Keither does religious or moral instruction, so conveyed, 
woric its proper elTect It is received as a tax upon the 
dole vhich is expected to foUov. The cant of religion 
bu been widely diffused amongst our poor by these 
, bat of the spirit and power of godliness little 



I am oonvinoed that an efTective missionary must 
begjn with, "Silver and gold have I nona" He should 
be a poor man among the poor to roach their hearts and 
oonsciencea They have an incurable distnist of those 
who axe called Uieir betters in these matters — having 
indeed often seen religion perverted into an engine of 
state or an auxiliary of the policft More good, I bolieve, 
is to be done in this country at present by striving to 
diffuse pure and elevated and liberal views on religion 
and virtne amongst the higher and middling classes, 
tbnmgh whom they mny gravitate to the lower, than by 
attempting at once to confront degradation in its deepest 
caverns; Uiough I wonld by no means discourage the 
^orious few who feel in themselves a mission for these 
heroio efforts of philanthropy. But tlie greater port of 
oar would-be teachers of the poor stand themselves in 
great need of becoming learners, especially of humili^ 
and meelcneas. There are of course many, veiy many, of 
a better stomp ; and I do look with a good deal of hope 
on the effort* sow making for the establishment of Tem- 
pt aanoeS Qcieties. But, alas I how are we to cope wiUi 
the eviirtif an already redundant and daily increasing 
popolation T And Ireland, Ireland I 

I have laid oat of my account another dire calamity 
with which Wfl fpem doomed to contend — the cholem, 
Beac h ed u it has, beyond question, and a few days will 
deaida whet h er it be an infection from eome single aoMroe^ 



Lblo of being by due cnre extinguished, or whether 

fomes as an epidemic menacing myriads. In the 

t favourable case, much distress will arise — nay, it 

already ariisen — from the interruption of trade, by 

Jch thousands more must be thrown out of bread. But 

lild it assume the character of a i-eal pestilence, who 

|eveu imagine the confusion, the misery? Methiuks 

e the "grim features" of Milton's own Death exult- 

Ithat his "famine shall be filled," and of the million 

I half of human creatures congregated in and near our 

1 metropolis 1 A remedy it may indeed prove for our 

r-population — but what a remedy I 

3 contemplate such horrors with perfect composure 

I height of pliilosophy I by no means ai^pire to reach ; 

I I trust I shall not be numbercd with the panic- 
liken. Hitherto, I have ever found that strength is 

3rding to the call for it, to those who are not 
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die effects of e high {oinciple, r grand disoorer^, e sob- 
lime poem, • noble action, extend quite oat of sight and 
caleoLitioiL In oAer states they may reach to the whole 
xace of man — I see nothing Rgainat it Oh I who wonld 
beer the sight and sense of hnman miserjr — that has 
indeed a aoal to comprehend and feel it — without the 
oordial of high hopes and noble aspirations I My thoughts 
are ever looming thither, to the invisible world ; and, 
thanks to you, they never return thence wiUiout bring> 
ing in their train deep peace. 

At length I am able to send you Mackintosh's ' Essay," 
and I most give yon the long tale which hangs by it. 
I long since begged &[r. Whtshav to beg one for you of 
the anthor, which he promised ; hut accident prevented 
bis doing so till Sir James had, as he believed, not one 
left; bat he was not quite certain, for he had been 
moving, and his books were in confusion. To add to 
the chance of sending one by the Farrais, I then applied 
to Itees, my bookseller, who snid with alamty, " I will 
write to the Edinburgh puUisher, and if there is one 
left, Dr. Channing shall have it" He was as good aa 
his word, and has sent one, which I see he hopes will 
be received in the nature of a pcoce-oflering, from " Self 
and Partners, Proprietors of the 'Ediuburgh Review.'" 
For the man has grace, for a bookseller, and besides be 
wants to stop my mouth abont the odious article. 

But in the meantime, the report of your admiration 
oi his Histmy so exceedingly gratified Sir James Mack- 
intoah, that he renewed his search, found a copy,*and 
g^ve it to Mr. Whish&w to bring to me. It would have 
been most nngratnous ta refuse it; I have therefore 
accepted it for yon ; meaning very honestly to keep it 
n^jrself ; which will be great Inck for me, since it is not 
to be bong^t separately. I should have been mortified 
bejond «qin«ion if I had failed to procure one for 
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; and I hope it will not disftppoiut you, but I expect 
lill pose your young reftders more than once. 

) you Been the spirited sketch of tlie histoiy of 

I Italian republics by Sisinondi, in Lardner's Cyclo- 

a ? I think it very good indeed ; in & high repub- ' 

I Btmin, like all his works ; and the English very 

ll for a foTciifHtr (not being an American). The author 

low on a visit to Sir James Mackintosh, his brother- 

w, and I am to hare tho plca.<)ure of meeting him 

J neighbour's in a few days, should I be well enough ; 

Itliat is a great doubt, for I am a very poor creature 

J seldom able to indulge myself with going into 

lies. The winter, however, has been remarkably mild 

; I hope it may have been so with you likewise, 

I that you have been able to retain the precious power 

^upying yourself for the public. 

fe written you an enormous letter, and I fear a 
e ; I doubt that you will think too that I look 
lly upon plans for the benefit of the most numerous 
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To M1S8 AiKcr, 



JSj deu mas Aikin^— I received a few days ago your 
letter of December Stb, and owe you more thanks than 
I can express. living, as I do, in perpetual conflict 
vitli debility, and oppressed irith a consciousness of 
dinng little for my fellow-creaturea, I receive uuspeak- 
aUe satis&ictioa from any proof of having aided others 
towards perfection and happiness. To know that I have 
aided sucb a mind as yours is a reward for wbjch I am 
tznly grateful to God. Mn. Farrar told you truly that 
my lot is a singularly happy ona But I cannot escape 
the painful feeling that whilst I receive bo largely, I 
oommonicatfl little. I look round me on the ignorance, 
guilt and misery of the world, and cannot think that I 
have a right to so much etgoyment without contributing 
more to the cause of humanity. \Vhat I have done I 
am apt to disparage, end the knowledge that my writings 
are not wholly lost is a consolation which I need. Z 
fed more and more deeply how unchristian and guil^ 
the lives of the prosperous classes are ; how little genuine 
sympathy and brotherly afiection we have towards tita 
mas* of our fellow-creatures. I see more and more 
distinctly that society needs a revolution such as bistoiy 
nowhere records. To rite above otAen is the spirit and 
aoul of sod^ in its present constitution. To help othtn 
Hat, to use our superiority as tlie means of elevating 
those below, is Uie spirit of Christianity and humanity ; 
and were it to prevail, would make a revolution more 
itrildiig than any conquest has made. With these viewa 
of my relations to the world, and of the deep moral 
degraditioD of sooiety, you will not wonder Chat my 
JagMgaa t j for azsitioa aometimei preys oa nqr spirit!. 
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Itbe energy of body and mind, how I should rejoice 

OD a new mission, to proclaim with a new voice 

it of Christianity, to show how our oatuie is 

Jed by the institutions, civil and religious, the 

§rs, distractions and maKims of life which are 

; to favour it I But I can do littla The work 

I to another. It is my prayer, however, that 

I I am taken I may bear a stronger testimony to 

reat trutlia whicli are needed to regenerate the 

Wiien I began this letter, I little thought of 

s pnvate history, and I am strongly tempted 

Jibold it ; but after your frank disclosures, I ought 

I you know something of the mind in which you 

3 much interest 

liiill not wonder if you think that you see some 
J of morbid feeling in tliese views, such as may 
Illy be expected from a confirmed invalid. But 
., most noble 'lady'I but speak the words 
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ft perfloas goide in suoh extroonliiua^ seasoiw sa the 
Resent 

Your cOmmanications respecting France interest me 
gmtly, and I beg yon to tell me whateyer yon can 
learn abont her from intelligent men. Yok have not 
jet Bhoken off your English feelings about this nation ; 
bat yon most let philanthropy triumph over the old- 
fiwhioned patriotism, and must hope, as we do her^ that 
Fraooe is to surpass England. We hope so, because 
her poeition gives her a moral influence over the world 
which England cannot exerb She is the heart of Eniope^ 
and has in trust the cause of liberal institutions more 
than any other peopla It is the fashion to deny her 
the capaci^ of self-government ; bat I do not despair. 
She has certainly improved much since her first revolu' 
tion. The school has been a fearful one, but never was 
ft nation educated so fast You see more good sense and 
deliberation in her public councils ; and I do hope that 
the preservation of peace under such difficult circum- 
stances is to be ascribed in part to a decline of her insane 
and childish passion for milltaryglory. We are cultivating 
French literature here. A friend of mine is translating 
B. Constant's work on Beligion, and a translation of 
Cousin's Lectureshosjustappeared. Begerondo's "Visitor 
of the Poor" is just ready for the press, by another friend. 
It is ft little remarkable that, with all your charitable 
■odeties and operations, you have not produced so good 
a work as this. So says a most competent judge. That 
religion is to spring up again in France, I cannot doubt 
I indulge the hope that one design of Providence in 
■offering the old order of things to perish is, that Chris- 
tiani^ may spring np in a new and purer form. I do 
not believe that the human mind is to repeat itself for 
•vei; There are advantages as well as perils in a Chria- 
tian nation lepaiating itself from the past, as Fnuios 



Human nature may discla-je new depths of 

land move forward with a new life. 

f heavily the jtast weighs on old nations ! France 

f nation, and I look to her for some new action 

Keligion must revive, because it ia a deep, 

Ll want ot the soul ; and Cliristianity must revive, 

e it meets this want. But I have no desire that 

i, rise ngaiu in any of its old foiins. If it should, 

ief boiietit of the struggles of the age will be 

[iTou see the kind of interest I take in Franca. I 

Y hopes had better foundation, but I cannot let 

Jerday our whole country was engaged in one work 
lelebmtion of the centennial anniversary of Wash- 
8 birth. AVliat a singular event! Millions of frce- 
iiiiig without a dissentient voice to pay grateful 
B to the memory of their political father, and be i 
1 and hero without otu blot on his pure fame. | 
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nspeetang the effects of your Tiitings lied so gratified 
yoo, vaa delightful to me. But how is it that you caa 
so underrate their power, that you can for a moment 
doubt the great, the inestimable good yon are working 
OQ many minds in many lands 1 I must write to you a 
little mora on this subject, and tell you what I think 
your greatest triumph, or at least that which most into* 
rests me, and it will lead me to a great topic hitherto 
nntoQcfaed between us. Tlie impression you have pro- 
duced on the minds of uvmen is one for which I bless ' 
. God from the bottom of my heart I need not toll you 
how predoos your teaching is is the eyes of Joanna 
Baillie, and I have long since, I think, told yoa that 
admirable Mn. Somerville was your zealous disciple 
(but make the Farrars tell you more of her). 1 have 
sow to mention that you have another in Mrs. Marcet, 
This Udy has published, but anonymously, so that her 
fame has been less than her merit and success — Conver-' 
sations on Chemistiy, on Pohtical Economy, on Natural 
Histoiy, and on Botany — all elementary works of great 
ecdidity as well as el^nce. She was the daughter of a 
wealthy Swiss merchant settled in London : her life has 
been almost equally divided between England and tlie 
continent; and her excellent qualities. and rare powers 
of conversation give her great influence both here and 
in Creneva, which she now calls her home. She has a 
charming daughter married to Edward Bomilly, "Of 
Tirtnous btber, virtnous son," and from her I lately 
learnt that her sister, Madame Eug&ne De la Bivt^ of 
Genera, was engaged in translating some pieces of youra 
fn the " Bibliothiqae Universelle," a meritorious peri- 
odical published tliore. The beat and most sensible 
WDDMO of my acquaintance are, with very few excep- 
tion^ converts to your views. Kow, considering tluit 
■ of women to the telifpous tfleotion^ which is 



' being either exa^cratcd into fanaticism 

Jepraved into bigotry, I regard it as a circumstance 

ImineDse public importance that euch ennobling, 

Ihing, and at the same time sober-minded views 

■Id be BO respectably patronized amongst us. Whilst 

Itake thought for the human race, I concern myself 

with my own sex, and oh ; that I could raise a 

[ailing voice against the manners, the maxims, tha 

, by which I see it fettered and debased I If I 

i engage you to plead in this great cause, I should 

I it half won. But I am ignorant how far the 

B evils and defects are common to us and our Tmns- 

litic listers, and I want much to discuss this subject 

I yuu. 

lodestly esteem ourselves the first of womankind 
Knowledge, for accoinpliahments, for purity of maa- 
\ and for all the domestic virtues. I am not sure 
! mistaken in supposing that the unum of 
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cUized ftt the want of leal for the Rcfonn Bill amongst 
the ladies, and I sometiniefl pensively ask myself whether 
the ooimtiy could now anpplf many noble Lady Ciolcea 
to exhort a hnshand to foUow his conscience in pnUio 
matters, regardless of the worldly interests of hersdf and 
their children. Luxuiy makes great havoo with the I 
lottj virtnes, even in manly minds, and woman it quite ' 
unnerves, 'for the most part You look with some 
jealousy on the principle of patriotism as hostile to 
ooiTerml philanthropy ; but I am sure you will agree 
with me that it is better to love our coontry even 

• partially and exclusively than to love nothing b^ond 
oar own firesides, and, when public good and private 

^^Snteiest interfere, to feel no generous impulse to sacri- 
fice the less to the greater. I wish that more women 
I were nurtured in, at least, the I^tin classics, because 
ttom them tliey might imbibe this elevating sentiineut^ 
without which they can never dciserve the frienddUp, 
whatever tbey may obtain of the lotx, of nobie-minded 
men. If you will turn to one of Mrs. Barbauld'a 
"Characters," beginning, "Such were the dames of old 
heroic days" ^t uns written, by the way, for the motlier 
of ilr. Benjamin Vaughan, a grand-looking old lady, 
whose figure I still can rccal), you will fully understand 
what kind of spirit I long to inspire into my sex. Almost 
all my life this desire lias l^cen one of my strongest 
feeling VHien a little girl I used to battle with boj-s 
•bout the Rights .of Woman. Many yearo ago, I pub* 
lished " Epistles on Women," all to tiie same elTect ; and 
Uwragh I now think, I dare say, as ill as anybody of tho 
podrg of Uiat work, it contains many sentiments which 
I still cherish, and would give much to be enabled to 
diwenioate. You may nnderstand by this mote dis- 
taoctly what I meant by saying that the higher and 
middla olawei required to be better taught thenuelvM 
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before they took in hand the iuatniction of the poor; 
and a great reason -why I doubt of the good which women 
io in their visitatioiu of cottagea ia, that I regard them 
for the most port as themselvea the alavea of so many 
stupid and debasing prejudices. The theology of moat 
of them ia that of the Thirty-oine Articles, which you 
estimate as it deserves ; and original sin and the atone- 
ment ore the favourite themes of their lectures to tba 
poor, even to children. If ay, our orthodox curate told 
tne himself the other day that he bad interfered to pre- 
vent the lady-managers of the infant school from giving 
the babies interpretations of prophecies concerning the 
twelve tribes of Israel, to learn by heart I So undia- 
criminating is their reverence for all that refers to the 
contents of any part of the Bible ! You know well, 
too, how the precepts of Christianity have been pressed 
into the service of a base submission to all estabUahed 
power. 
-^ I am interested in your anticipations concerning 
France. It is much to require me to wish her to mrpoM 
my own country; but I may mily say that in any real, 
that is moral improvement of hers, I shall even moat 
cordially rejoice. This I hope I should do from a pure 
love of excellence, wherever it may manifest itself; but 
niemly oa a palriot I must wish that our next neigh- 
bours, with whom so many amongst us are inclined to 
cultivate the closest intimacy — from whom we derive 
many fashions, practices and opinions— from whom we 
receive (with horror I speak it) instructresses tar so 
many of our innocent girls — should become more respect- 
able and less a source of moral mischief to us, I own 
I still think extremely ill of their national character in 
every possible sense: thqr are r^'ardless of Uie tme^ 
the aincere, the genuine, the natural; tiieir vanity ia 
odious to mc^ and theiz want of all decency, disgoating, 
08 
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I Mn &r more interested in the Italiana. Debased and 
oorrapt u tliey are, there are noble features in their 
national chancter ; if free and united, I believe that 
tbe^ would again rise to gloty of every land ; and their 
literature far more delights me than that of France — 
tiug h&ve poetiy, aud a very noble spirit breathes in the 
works at Alfieri and some of tbeir living writers. There 
are men of great merit amongst tlieir exiles ; if they have 
left many equals or successors behind them, the countiy 
mnst and will emancipate itself before very long. But, 
my dear friend, is it our duty to be always fixing our 
eyes on the destinies of nations, on the state and cha- 
ractn of mankind at large } May we not often permit 
ontselves to dismiss from our care evils beyond our cure ? 
Or may we not lull the pain which these general views 
are apt to inflict with some considerations like the fol- 
lowing? This world with all its ills, man with all his 
crimes and miseries, are yet auch as their wise and 
beneficent Maker designed that they should be, foresaw 
that tbey would be. That good preponderates we cannot 
doubt All rational creatures, it is probable, find their 
life a boon even here — if not^ how easily can futuri^ 
compensate transitory sufferings I Without falling into 
the Epicurean sentiment which you declare against tliere 
surely is • sense in which we may say, " Whatever is, is 
right,* We ought not surely to refuse ourselves to Uie 
advances of that sweet peace "wliich virtue bosoms 
ever," because of sin and suffering of which we are not 
tbecaoaei 

Believe it, we shall some time know how and why 
all these things are. In the meanwhile let the se^itive 
and ingenuous mind combat this anxiety as its "last 
infirmi^,' remembering that His eyes and His love are 
upon all, the evil as well as the good, the destitute aud 
wzatolwd as well as tlie bi^]^. Pardon nu^ pardon m« I 
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e I dared to exhort you ? But no ; I believe that it 
J the unworthy body wliicU is in fault wliea you ore 
■erpowered by human ilia, or unsatisfied with the 
Tiount of good which Providence has enabled you. to 
(rform. I know well how mighty tliat amount haa 



I May you still be strengthened to go on adding to it 
pny years I Our cholera turns out comparatively a 
|ll(9 — what our lieform will turn out is still in dread 
Ispense. I feel entirely with you respecting the poai- 
liu of the Lords. Should we, like France, be compelled, 
I you say, to separate ourselves from the old, there may 
1 compensations for the inevitable evil of the parting, 
J posterity, scai-cely for us ; and yet the intense excit»- 
EQt would be worth haviug. 

Ever most cordially yours, 

L. AlKIM. 
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home. I have a mother about eighty yean of age, who 
it eajiaUe of ei^oying «o much happiness from her chil- 
dren, aud whoso hist days ore so bright and peaceful, 
that I should grieve to place myself at a great dlstaace 
from her. In truth, I form no plan. like the birds, I 
welvoiue this joyous season, and leave the future to Him 
that "caruUi for us." I fear tliot one of my late letters 
gave yon hardly a jnst idea of my ordinary state of miud. 
I Kcollect that after putting my morbid feelings on 
paper, I hesitated about sending them to you; but it 
seemed to me that I owed to your great ingenuousness 
•onw exposition of tlie occoaional waywardness of my 
mind, if soch it wore. My goiieml frame is anything 
but despondence. I am much indebted to yoa for two 
late letters ; the first by the Fsmrs. Tlmsd good friends 
reached as safely, and Mr. F. improved in lieulth. They 
have communicated to me much about fneuJs whom I 
love in England. 

The principal topic in your first letter was our dehi to 
iMepoor. I thank you for opposing nie so frankly, but 
I think yon in error. You hope little from the direct 
exertions of tlie ricli on the poor. Shall I t«U you the 
] cause of your scepticism 1 You luive not lavt with tlie 
ncli who understand their relationa to tlie poor, who 
have a true sympathy with them, and who have risen 
above all tlie distractions of life to a true roverence 
for our common nature. Nothing but sympathy and 
respect towards the poor, joined with a sound judgment, 
can do tliom much good, and these can do them great 
! good. It is not the distance of the condition of the rich 
J from that of the indigent which makes the difficulty, 
bat diatanee in tpiriL You would luve the miuionaiy 
to the poor a poor man, tliat he might come near tliem 
and nuy excite no mercenary hopes. I believe the rich 
ISq one is so prepoiW to sym- 
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ithize with poverty as he who has known a better lot, 
lie caQ only escape the blinding and hardening influ- 
icea of his condition ; if he can eee in human natuta 
mething nobler than in itroperty, and can carry with 
m a faith in the redemption or recoverableness of the 
Den. As to Uie mercenary hopes which the poor must 
ace in their benefactors, these would be inspired by a 
lor missionary ; for if he hud not a heart of stone, he 
ill and must become a beggar for the sufferers whom 
! visits ; and as soon as be sho^vs a capacity of doing 
od, he will certainly be made an almoner of tlie ridi. 
lis is exemplified ut this moment in Boston. No; the 
:h and instructed may do immeasurable good among 
e poor ; and I say this from knowledge. I have now, 
my companion, a friend whom I have taken from 
iston, brolien doUTi by his labours among the poor. 
goes among them in the true spirit of Christianity. 
e aiuceivly respects them, probably more than the rich ; 
it from a prejudiced enthusiasm, but from close con- 
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limit to vhat they can do for themselves. He thinks 
nothing gained till he has touched the springs of mental 
energy and self-respect within tiiem, and he has met 
withsoooeso. 

lliis genenms experiment on human nature has cheered 
me greatly, and strengthened me in my hopes for low as 
well as high. My good friend, do not talk of palliatives 
for the condition of the poor ; that word is a dangerous 
I one except in desperate cases. Tliere is but one actual 
way of improving human condition, and that is to act 
deei^y and generously on human nature, to regenerate 
it in the true sense of the word. Forgive me tliis tres- 
pass on your patience, and be assured, though I am so 
confideott I am open to conviction if I err. I have 
spoken of one companion ; I liave another equally inte- 
resting, an inveterate hypodiondriac, and who, with a 
great fortune, accomplislies less good than he should do 
in consequence of this terrible nmtady. Still, he is the 
traest Mend of his race, and has more respect for human 
nature and a deeper feeling of the essential quality of 
bumaa beings than almost any one whom I know. He 
is, too^ a vigorous and original thinker. Yon can easily 
conceive on what subjects we almost talk ourselves 
hoarse. The condition, perils and prospects of our race 
— the passions and principles now at work in the bosom 
of society — the true character of Christianity, and tlie 
way to bring it to bear on men, and in general the means 
of hnman improvement— these topics never weary us. 
Then are few greater blessings in life than this free 
intenxmrse with thoee who love God and their race with 
nnatTected and enlightened fervour. There is, indeed, 
ima greater good, and that ia to convert our apteiUatim 
into reality. Too many of as have glorious dieanu^ and, 
Inepon sleeping. 

I flu but touch oo some interesting points in your 



I thank you for getting me Sir Jamee ilackin- 

I's Bisseitatioiis. I hnve a alioit work in the press, 

1 1 hope soon to send to Sir James, and I will then 

Ige his politeness and kindness. I linve i-ead 

kvork with great pleojjure. It is a noble effort He 

B very man to criticise the labours of other great 

But I differ from him in tlieory. His attempt 

ite Butler and Hortley reminds me of Nebucliad- 

Rar's image, with its head of gold and feet of iron and 

Not that I unden-alue Hartley. He was a great 

lgoo<l man. He made a precious coutribution to in- 

Bctual philosophy, and his writings gave me a high 

n of his character. Did you ever read his Prayers 

iMeditations? I know nothing of the kind which 

3 so simple and sincere a piety. Still, his exposi- 

I of our moral nature is to me very unwortliy, im- 

lict and degrading. It makes moral sentiments an 

1 1 am soti-y to say that Sit James upholds it. 
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To Da. CBAXsmsHk 

BMmptmi, JaXj IS, 1B>1 

M7 deor Friend,— I yesterday received yours of June 7, 
wbid) gave me voriety of pleasure and puia : tlit) hope of 
aeeing you — the fear that continued ill health niight be 
the cause — sympathy in your sentiments towonls a vene- 
rable parent, for such sentimcuta were my own vhilat 
their dear object renmiued — all contended logetlier ; but 
being somewhat of on optimist, I seiilixi ic ut length chat 
titJier I should have the great delight uf atudng you, or 
dte the satiafiutiou of lioping that you wei-e in butter 
health at home Ab I that liealth — what a blt»uiag to 
those who recover it after long wanting it 1 X upuuk ben 
experimentally. For tlie last few weeka I have regained 
a state of ease and vigour which makes luy whole wokiug 
time one song of tluuikfulness. And opportunely has 
tltis great change come I I hod been no dKspairing of 
ability to complete my work, that I liud lixed Co print 
it a fragmeut, stopping at the beginning of clie wur — a 
bitter disappointment in many ways ; wbuii aluioat sud- 
denly I rallied, found myself able to work, oiid now hope 
to bring out my Charles complete next winter. This 
makes me very busy, and I borrow from my ulticp time 
to write to yon. By the way, I have a long uttteat kttcr 
to ytn in my papeiH»se. I wrote it on the passing of 
our gnat BiU, when we had just recovered from iuiuii- 
Deot dread of a civil war; but at that criuU we were so 
vbiried about by the feelings of the moment, that I felt 
I night ^ve you impressions to-day which I should find 
■11 errtfneous to-morrow, and therefore I kept silencei. 
I will DOW soy that we feel the more happy and biumph- 
ant in the victory, because the people gained it for them- 
JcAveia tod \tj means ao peaceable and orderly as abuwed 



■n fit and worthy to obtain it ; and bocnuse there is 

lit reaaoii to expect that excelJent men will be elected 

e coming Parliament Nothing has ever given me 

igood hopes for my countiy aa the condnct of the 

pie at large on this occasion ; good judges think they 

Bady perceive that the lalmuring classes are raised in 

■r own esteem, and are becoming more estimable in 

pequence. Tlie tasto for other kinds of reading, be- 

litical, seems rapidly to increase. The " Penny 

izine," set up by the Useful Knowledge Society, sells 

) copies ; and this is only one of a multitude of 

) and wholesome productions which are eagerly 

Ight up. To look back now upon the political state 

e country, the state of knowledge, and the state of 

liions within our own memory, and tlien to look for- 

, is absolutely dizzying. Happy they who have 

a spared to behold so bright a dawn ; the day I think 

coma It will next be seen what we can make 
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fottable oonacioiimeM of deficiea(7 in tliis gteat btanch 
cf dntj. 

Poor If Bckintosh I Yoa vill, ere ibis, have learned 
that he is beyond the reach of your acknowIedgmentB. 
He lies in the churchyard which I see from mywindowa 
I tbonght there was a kind of appropriateness in tlie long 
train of «M;rfy ooroncted carriages, with hat-band-wearing 
menials, which followed him to his long home, and then 
drove hack at speed, without even waiting for the per- 
fmmance of the funeral rites. 

I ■"■ "^ f^l'Ptf^^^r*T UTTiflinM with Hartley to give 
an opinion on his system, but it appeared to me in gene- 
tal that Mackintosh "Was fond of attempting to reconcile 
theoriea really incompatible with each other. And is it 
not rather too much of a subtilty to say that, although 
genetnl utili^ is the tett of right actions, it can never be 
an impelling nuliTe t It is true that we cannot stop on 
all occasiona to calculate the greatest good of the greatest 
number before we act, even if we poaseseed the necessary 
data ; but surely we proceed .upon a general idea of ten- 
dencf to good in our actions ; and is not t^e digiuty of 
man more consulted by allowing reason that share in our 
determinations than by supposing them to be governed 
by » kind of moral instinct or appetite t But the more 
I think upon itt the more I am struck with the complex- 
ity of human nature, and the multifariousness of the 
influences to which every individual is exposed, and the 
consequent eztxeme difficulty, if not impracticability, of 
finding out what is primitive in him. In one sense we 
may regard his utmost refinement as a part of his nature. 
We can none of us remember ooiselves unaopKittieated, 
if the inflnencea and suggestions of other minds be 
sophistications. We have never been left to the deve- 
lopments of our own poweta, which is the reason that 
m know not lly intuition whetber or not we have any 
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3 nnlesa those of suction and deglutition. I am 

ied to quGstiOD the soundness of all very simple 

riea of man, and that of association particularly, to 

li I also feel a repugnance in my heart Oh I if you 

t come to England, what prodigiously long conver- 

■ds we shall have ! — our topics will be quite inex- 

Btible. In writing to you I am always overwhelmed 

lie abundance of matter. I want you to know mul- 

Ic8 of English people who would be interesting to 

Jin various ways, and yet I feel that extreme cautioa 

Id be necessary to preserve you from being over- 

1 by crowds, which is the mischief and the miserjr 

liich a name subjects all here. 

tend my liistoric task increase in interest as I pro- 

The times are very favourable ; they will allow 

I the liberty of speaking I desire ; and I have 

I fortunate in procuring unpublished documents. A 

if the Correspondence of Sir J. Eliot, the patriot- 
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acie: bis fitther killed himself, his vife hna eloped — 
tiwn^ still yoan^ sickness has made his once fine person 
a miserable wreck ; he has no career, and not even an 
heir male, but he knows tliat for seven hundred years a 
certain castle descended from &ther to son in his familj ; 
lie can tnoe his ancestty to Saxon times ; he has com- 
piled their history with infinite labour; he knows that 
one committed a mnrder, that anothflr was tried for 
treason ; all this is a kind of oonscunu wotih to him, 
and he is happy. I«t me, however, give him his due. 
!I1ie polish of his manners has a kind of fascination, and 
it is impossible not to confess tliat pride of birth has 
made him at least a per/eet gaUleinan. What is your 
(pinion of this principle or sentiment 1 Some regard it 
as useful to balance the pride of parse ; others look upon 
at merely as on arrogant assumption tlie more in socie^. 
I am inclined to look on it with some comphicency as 
&TOunble to the graces, which certainly pnrse-pride is 
not; but I see that it often tends to political servili^. 
A poor man of birth beoomes almost unavoidably a 
bongcr-oa of the court or the minister, and in one way 
or other subsists at the cost of the people. A ridi man 
of birth sometimes places his digui^ in defying present 
power and protecting the weak. In our late struggle, - 
the Howards, the Stanleys, the Russells and the Spencers, 
have deserved very well of their country. But hero you 
will say that I confound tlie political effects, of nobility 
with pride of blood, which is a different thing. Certainly 
reason cannot respect a man the more because his ances- 
tors possessed certain manors for a succession of ages, 
and were sheriffs and county members in their tarns. 
It is seldom tliat anything moral is connected with diis 
kind of boost Jesus set himself against the claims of 
tihoH who said, "We have Abraham for our father." And 
ytt tempoml goods at least are represented to have been 
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^jmised to the Jewa on tliat very score. TliU strikes 
1 eminent instance of what I ehould call his 
liilosoxthicnl spirit, his sense of divine justice, or bia 
Idargcd philanthropy. It is somewhat in the same 
l>irit with wliat you remarked of his inatituliug no 
testhood. 

1 1 wish you would tell mewlietlier there is any channel 

■ wliich one could now and thea send you a book 

lliich ^^'as likely to interest you, and which you might 

llierwise miss. I longed to convey to you a " Life of 

■ iciif," by Le Bos. You would find in it much curious 

ftd interesting matter. Thera is the very noble and 

pking character of the Keforraer himself, with many 

tructive Lratts of his times — full confirmation of what 

loucc assigned to you as the cause of the small resist- 

e made to our Eeforniation, namely, the wide difTusioa 

I AVlclif's princijilos; and there is curious proof how 

1 exceeding High-churchman of the present day. 
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To MisB Aixm. 

Botoo, Aagntt «, 1832. 

ilj dear Misa Aikin, — ^I received ycstenliy your letter 
of July 15, uid I hasten to answer it, to sliow you what 
a grateful reception it met witii — and for another reason, 
vhieh will not give you equal pleasurei I am suffering 
fiom a bod cold, the consequence of the unusual severity 
of the weather at this season (the tliermometor this -' 
morning having been below 60, probably iiearur 40), 
and after a night rendered ile^aa by laudanum, I find 
myself equal to no task more severe than lettei^writing. 
Among the many interesting and agreeable communica- 
tions of your letter, the most agreeable was the good 
news of your restoration to health. It is veiy plain 
from wh^ you say that the vital energy is far from 
being exhausted yet Bo not use it too freely. Watch 
over it for others as well as for yourself. I forgot what 
I wrote you about visiting England, but you interpreted 
me more strictly than I intended. I expressed wishes, 
I presume, rather than expectations. At present I am 
bound to my own country. The cholera is here, and 
evny {dace expects it I have no great solicitude about 
my immediate Mends, for the temperate and prudunt ore 
generally passed by ; but tliere are exceptions, and until 
a d^ has been visited by it, there ia no certainty as to 
the classes on whom it will seize. In Montreal, the most 
Tirtooua and respectable were swept away cid truly as tlie 
dissolnteL I have great hope for Boston, for I believe no 
place on the globe bos used more thorougli imd judicious 
means for averting or mitigating the calamity. One plan, 
I believe^ ia peculiar to our city. A Belief Association 
baa been formed, the members of which ore pledged to 
■e oB BB tttemdaace to the aiolc whenever the aid of domes- 
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: friends shall be wanting. This Society emliraces 
me of our most opulent and valuable citizens. No one 
erefore liaa any fear of desertion; and, what is still 
)re important, moral courage and strength will descend 
im the higher to the less favoured classes, so that one 
jat cause of the disease, terror, wiU cease, and the 
lims of humanity be respected everywhere. Havo I 
t some right to be proud of my city ? 
You made me smile when you spoke aa if my arrival 
long you would produce a sensation. Should I draw a 
jwd of admirers, the greatest wonderer would be the 
rson wondered at, and he would be among the first to 
reat. With all my efforts, I cannot connect anything 
traordinary with the idea of myself. I am not insen- 
>\e, I think, to my just claims. I believe that I have 
)uglit with some power and to some effect. But what 
have dono is so little compared with what I have 
ped and proposed, and I sea myself outdoue by so 
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. vhich I fiod in a beauUfiil conntiy, breathing and feeling 
a balmy atmospliere and walking under a magnificent 
Bkj, ia so pure and deep, that it seems to me worthy of 
tbe future world. Mot tliat I am in danger of any excess 
in tliis particular ; for I never forget how very, very 
inferior this tranquil pleasure ia to disinterested action ; 
■sd I trust Uiat I sliould joyfully forego these gratifica- 
tions of an invalid to toil and BufTer for my race. You 
see, then/ the motives which would draw me to England, 
l^otice, attention, celebrity, would not enter my thoughts. 
Tbe hope of forming or continuing acquaintance, and 
atill more Jriendahip, with the distiuguished in intellect 
and virtoe, would be a strong attraction ; but the strongest 
attraction would be a milder and more equal climate^ 
whei« I might enjoy moro of the tranquil pleasures 
which are so dear to me ; and, above all, might be able 
to do something more tlian I can here for the cause of 
truth, freedom and humanity. Pardon this egotism. I 
will not trouble yon again with so laige a portion of iL 
I earnestly pray tliat your anticipation from the Beform 
Bill may be realized. 1 doubt not that it will prove ft 
great good, though mixed with evil, and slower in its 
operation tlian some ima^ne. My only fear about it, 
which I believe I expressed to you, has been that it 
might extend the elective franchise too far at preaejU. 
This ough^ indeed, to be universal ; tliat is, a community 
should so instruct and improve all classes that all may 
be prepared to exorcise it ; but as Jong as an ignorant 
•nd degraded class exist, who would use it only for 
their own injury and that of the State, benevolence and 
justice require that tliey should be denied it From tlie 
' ' a of yoor towns, I have feaied that the quali- 
1 in those places was too low ; but I cannot at 
this distance form a decided opinion. The conduct (d 
Um anstoonqr through this whde aflair has given me 
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prehension. It ahowa how hard it ia for a privileged 
dy to act with common judgment when their own 
ivilegea are touched. Tour nobility would not and 
uld not understand that Heform was not the cry of the 
3b — the populace — but of the nation ; and they de- 
erately set themselves in hostility to the nation, and 
a King too, on a point which roused the whole sensi- 
ity of the people, and which was thought to involve 
Eir most sacred rights. How they could have contrived 
make themselves more odious I do not know. Nor 
IS this alL They invited contempt as well as hatred, 
ley pledged themselves to resist this measure even 
to blood. They affirmofl tliat to concede it was to 
ncede everything, so that the time had come to con- 
er or die for the constitution ; but, when the voice of 
J people grew sterner, they shrunk from the position. 
hat I fear ia, that the relation between the aristocracy 
d the nation has become a hostile one, and this bodea 
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a little defotence if due to the great multitade among 
70a wlw Btill vorship lawn sleeves ; and then the 
hishopa, generally speaking, are men of so much excel- 
lence as to deserve respect At least I hear good accoonta 
of them, always bating their political servilities. In 
jnopottioD as the true, pure, simple idea of religion is 
brought oats the bishop and tiie priest most go down, 
and the process is sure enough to satisfy the rational 
fiiends of improvement 

Yon ask me what I think of pride of birth as forming 
the ptrfeet ffentUmaH. I have no room to reply. I will 
<»ily aay that I should ruli^ctantly part with aristocracy, 
if I thought the perfocl gtuUemau was to vanish with 
it. Bat I am sure that the giace, refiuement and charm 
of the gentlemanly character may be mnch more effeo- 
toally promoted by anoUier principle, and I am more 
and more confident that through this they are to be 
diffused gradually through all classes of society. But 
more of this henatter. I rejoice that King Charles is 
in piqgiesa; I look forward to it as one of my great 

Your Binceie friend, 

W. E. Chakhiko, 



To Db. Csustmsa. 



I, OetolMr IB, 1S39. 
I win follow your example by answering your letter 
immediately — always tlie time when one is most dis* 
posed to answer. I liked everything in it but the 
report of your susceptibility to cold so early in the 
■eaaoD. Hare we have one of the finest, autumns ever 
known. I wish I could bog up for you the west wind 
vliioh i> waving his balmy wings at my open window. 



lill live in hopes that we shall some tiine or other 
1 you hither, and then you will know whether I was 
Kt or not in promising or threatening that you should 
J. lion. Thfit you would soon be weary of perform- 
I that part I can readily believe, but I am sure that 
miave minds over which you must rejoice to feel the 
Jignant influence which you have exerted. You 
■re me not to use my recovered energies too freely. 
Bre is no danger. Eager as I am for the completion 
■ly long task, I am not permitted to sit too closely at 
r I am now Burrounded by a close circle of friends 
1 neighbours who tempt me daily into delicious idle- 
— if I may call that social intercourse idleness in 
■ch neither liend nor heart is unoccupied. It will be 
me or four montba yet before I shall have made an 
I of King Charles ; but I begin to ask myself, what 
"With my habits of literary latmur, vacation will 
1 become tedious, and I must look out for another 
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mj of esmja, cr letters — moral, literary and miscel- 
laneooa — ^wfaicli might ba made to serve good ends. But 
this is qotte in tho air. 

Know that a great new light has arisen among English 
women. In the words of Lord Brougham, "There is a 
deaf gill at Norwich doing more good than anj man in 
the coantty." Tou may have seen the name and some 
of the productions of Harriet Martineau in the " Monthly 
Bepository," but what she is gaining glory by are " Illus- 
trations of Political Economy," in a aeries of tales pub- 
lished periodically, of -which nine or ten have appeared. 
It is impossible not to wonder at the skill with which, 
in the happiest of these pieces, for they are uneqnal, she 
has exemplified some of the deepest principles of her 
sctence, so as to make them plain to very ordinaiy 
capncitieB, and demonstrated their practical influence 
on tlio well-being, moral and physical, of tlie working 
classes first, and ultimately on the whole community. 
And with all this, ohe has given to her narratives a 
grace, an animation, and often a powerful pathos, rare 
even in works of pure amusement. Last year she called 
on me se^'eral times, and I was struck with marks of 
such an energy and resolution in lier as, I thought, must 
otnnmand success in some line or otlier, though it did 
not then api>ear in what Slie has a vast store of know- 
ledge on many deep and difficult subjecte ; a wnnderful 
■ton tor a person scarcely thirty, and her observation of 
common things must have been extraordinarily correct 
as well as rapid. — I believe you may dismiss your fears 
of too wide an extension of suffVage under the Boform 
Bill. The total number of ten-pound householders turns 
ont less than almost any one expected, and the " de- 
graded class " are almost all lodgers, and the condition of 
a pnnoas paying up of rates annexed to the privilege 
tt Totiag baa so much fuither reduced them, that in 
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bny places the constituencies nre manifestly still too 
nail to be out of reach of bribery. It is impossible 
Kite to suppress anxiety for the general result of the 
; elections, but all the friends of rational liberty I 
Ik with are full of liappy auguries. It is quit« true, as 
Bu say, that the Tories have made, and are still making, 
selves both odious and contemptible ; but I do not 
: the public peace is threatened, because it seems 
ktty certain that they wiil be left in a decided minority 
J both Houses, 80 that the people can afford to forgive 
Bern. John Bull ia not of a vindictive temper, especially 
1 plentiful harvest has put him in good heart and 
Bod humour. You tliink quite as well of our bishops 
1 they deserve. The venerable Bishop of Norwich, of 
iiom Sydney Smith happily said, " ho should touiJt for 
polry and absurdity," stands very much alone amongst 
; however, I do not wish them hurt in the least, 
r frightened further tiian is necessary to urge them to 
: political station. The separation of Church 
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I into the hatred and contempt of their hearen 
— ao long the State religion must, and will, and ought to 
be tiie object of hostility and attack to all lovers of equal 
justice and of the best interests of man. Such, at least, 
is my sense of things. I think yon can scarcely imagine 
the tone tbken by High-church people of the upper 
dosses on these matters. A lady vlio belongs to the 
first circles; taking for granted that one must be ortho- 
dox, expressed to me lately her horror at worthy and 
learned old Baron Mazeres, who " towards the end of his 
life not only became on Unitarian, but endeavoured to 
propagate those doctrines." As if a man ought to think 
his own opinions dangerous or pernicious to others 1 

Yonr cholera precautions are indeed odmimble, and I 
trust they will prove effectual Here the disease con- 
tinues making considerable ravages, but we b^n to grow 
used to it It does sometimes, however, attack veiy 
sobor and respectable people. I have personally known 
some victims of this class, Soon after it appeared in 
London, great alarm was excited by tlie death of a lady 
of qoali^, till it was charitably whispered that the tern' 
peratt need not be the more apprehensive on account of 
this event It is suspected that the Irish in St Giles's 
and soch places have perished in considerable numbers, . 
but they disguise the coses &om their violent prejudice 
against early burials without the accompaniment of a 
drunken wake. How are we to civilize those wretched 
people T Not by dragooning them, say you, and I agree ; 
bat this negative is moiu clear than anything positive 
respecting them. I wonder whether you have seen a 
small book published by Bommohun Roy containing 
transUtiona of several of the Hindoo Yedsl I have 
found a good deal of interest in this view of theology 
and meteidkysics of a nation so remote in every respect 
from na and our ways of thinVing The great point 
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! true friend of his country and Iiis race has bad 

his various controversies with his own country- 
been to show tliat, although some idolatrous 
sanctioned by their sacred books, yet it has 
en the doctrine of the moat authentic of these, 
lighest future happiness was only attainable by 
1 austere life and the worship of the invisible, 

Spirit — that idolatry was for the gross and 
rites Qiid observances for them only. Tlius ha 
it eternal felicity — that is, absorption into the 
Spirit — is promised to women who after the 
tieir husbanils lead devout and holy lives ; and 
ir lease of thirty-five millions of years of happi- 

their husbands to such as burn with them, 
ixpiration of which their souls are to transmi- 

different animals. This you will say is mighty ' 

It it is at least meeting his antagonists on their 

id. Afterwards he details the many cruelties r 

issions to wliich femnles in his country are 

by the injustice and barbarity of tlie stronger 

leads for pity towards tliem witli such powei^ 

ilt eloquence, os no woman, I think, can penisa 
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tiut ahoald reach either Ilobert Kindor, or Dr. Boott^ <a 
ib. P. Y»aghan, would be forwarded to me. 

Abtimfalsbeetiosnsuall In vriting to yon, my ex- 
cellent friend, I never want matter. May health and 
«niiy good attend yon I 

Yours ever truly, 

L Auas. 



To Da. CBASsma.* 

BMdiwlcad, Homnbcr 1^ 1SS1 
Oh, my dear fHend 1 I vaa told yesterday that yon 
had been very, very ill, and though it was added that 
yon vera now better, I have been able to think of little 
else sinca What would I give to know how yon are at 
this now that I am writing! This distance which sepa- 
Totea ns has sometliing truly fearful in snch circumstances. 
Wonld yon had postponed all other considerationa, how- 
ever urgent; however affecting, to the one great object, 
your own health I Would yon had sought our milder 
skies early in the autumn I I fear that, nnlesa you 
shonld have embarked ere thia, it must not be thought 
of till spring ; but surely yon will then transport your- - 
■elf hither, aud thna escape one of the trying seasons of 
yonr climate, which I take the early months to be.. I 
have lately seen two or three very striking instances of 
the wonderfully restorative efTecte of our southern coasts 
in pnhnonaiy cases. At this time I have a friend at 
Hastings reported quite well both by himself and others, 
who was absolutely given over last spring in London, 
and whom for some time in the summer, which he spent 
•i Hampstead, I never saw within my doors without 
tering it WM for the last time. Another friend has 
Iweii to fixtified hgr two winters spent in the soath. aftaz 



lease seemed desperate, as now to be enabled to 
\a to her native cold and wet Lancashire, where she 
Imedicol permission to winter. AVell I I would not 
^ you with more of this ; no doubt you have around 
|both the skilful and the kindest of the kind. My 

; inducement for writing was the hope that a little 
3 kind of chit-chat, which calls for no exercise 
Be voice in answer, might somewhat cheer your sick- 
; at least you will accept it with kindness, as tlie 
J tiling in which I can show my deep interest in the 
Ifactot to whom I owe what is above all price — the 
praenta which do most towards rendering us worthy 

e future. Never, my friend, are you forgotten when 
Joul seeks communion with our common Father ; and 
I strive most earnestly to overcome some evil 
Bcnaity, or to make some generous sacrifice, the 
Bght of you gives me strength not my own. 
lliave written to you so lately and so largely, that 
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Glomus days in which such conduct finds such aooept- 
■noe I On his taking leave of liucoln's Xdd in conae- 
qaence of his promotion, a speech was made to him by 
his old &iend the Vice-Chancellor, complimenting him 
on the love of liberty he had ever manifested, in a stmin 
which drew tears down the furrowed cheeks of the old 
bencben — ^practised worldlings aa they moat be. This 
glorious man — ^by the way, bis person is made for dignity 
— was Mrs. Barbauld's pnpil at four years old. X think 
it mnst have been chiefly tot bim that her " Hymns in 
Prose** were written ; and be cherishes her memory most 
religiously. In a great public entertainment where I 
met him last year, he came up to me and said with ft 
look of deligbtt "I dreamed of Mrs. Barbauld only last 
nigbtl" He has ft love and a taste for poeby and 
d^ant literature wortliy of her scholar, and I doubt not 
tliat she sowed the seed. In tiie move which Denman's 
appointment has mode, another stanch friend of the 
people has become Solicitor-General It is of great 
importance thus to recommend the laws to the many 
by the ohancter of those who administer them. 

I think I told yoM Hallam had become a Conservative 
and alarmist; but he seems to me to have recovered 
his spirits since last spring, and to be relapsing into a . 
liberal He confesses to me that be is reading hard for 
ft pnrpoB^ but will not yet say what We again enaked 
together over tbe decline of literature, and modesUy 
V concluded that it was our duty to write as much and as 
^well OS we could. We canvassed mnch the good and 
evil of the niw Penny Slagazinee and Cydopfedias, 
which aze selliug by hundreds of thousands ; and all we 
could decide was, that oondemning the superficial and 
desultory spirit which these and other periodicals and 
abridgments were fitted to diffuse, it was still impossibla 
Mt to i^oioe that food so ionooeBt was found for the 
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[ivilar mind, and was welcome to it An indirect 
lefit we also ackaowledged from tbis now literature; 
having to a great extent superseded thfl religious tracts 
the Evangelicals, which their haay zeal threatened to 
ider the exclusive study of the working classes. Per- 
ps it is in this last respect that the Useful Knowledge 
siety has proved most beneficial ; and no doubt it waa 
eadiiig, thougli unavowed, object of the founders thus 
put fanaticism's nose out of joint (if you will allow 
;h a grotesque expression). 

Are we, or are we not, at war with our old friends the 
Itch ? Thia seems to be a question which nobody 
owa very well how to answer. For my part, I have 
:h an opinion of the natural pugnacity of the human 
scies, that I dread exceedingly these beginnings of 
ife ; but jxiverty, the peace-preserver, still keeps watch 
jr every European potentate, and I trust will withhold 
! means of mischief. There can be no doubt of the 
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an ineBtimable wjqmBition. Here I peiued to welcome 
Huriet MfutineBu, with all her blughing honours thick 
njKMj bet. The Chancellor has sent for her expressly to 
vrite tales illuabrative of pauperism, and has supplied 
her for the purpose with an immense mass of documents 
accessible only to olBcial persons, I believe she will do 
much good ; her motives and principles are pure and 
high, and success, as I predicted, has improved, not 
spoiled her. Indeed, she has very extraordinary talent 
and merit, and a noble independence of mind. I will 
stop here ; may this little pledge of friendship find yon 
in a state at least of tolerable ease. I shall inquire of 
you from every probable source of intelligence, 
lifqr Heaven preserve my {oedous fiieod I 



My dear Miss Aikin, — ^Tour letter of October has just 
reached me. It seems that in the tetter to which you 
refdied, I spoke of myself as threatened with disease. I 
proved too true a prophet About the end of August I . 
was driven to my chamber by a pulmonary comilaint 
which wasted my strengtli and flesh so fast, tliat my 
friends became jusUy apprehensive ss to the result My 
mind sympathized more than ordinarily with the body. 
I retained clear and joyful convictions of the great truths 
with which I had been familiar, but was not equal to 
the least intellectaal labour. Our autumn was singularly 
delightful ; and when I was able to creep to the window, 
the most inviting prospects were spread around me ; but 
the effint of looking at a flower or tree was too much for 
DU^utdlvMOOmpeUed to turn awi^ from the beaatgr 
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;h I had sighed. I smile now when I remember 
It the disappointment, and how I reconciled 

it. I considered with Plato that tliis outw&nl i 
LS hut a type or emblem of that apirituol beauty . 

I had perpetual access, and that whilst sur- 
nature would fade before T should gain strength 
t, still the fountain of all its glories and loveli- 
inexhaiistible, and would never fail me. "What 
cings we are! At the very moment when I 
st weak enough to shed tears at being cut off 

beautifnl universe, I ivos able to find con- 
ind pence in reilections such as thesa My 
Lvas rapid beyond expectation, after my disease 
Lied, and I am not without hojie that I may be 
m I have been for some time. The last year 
an unfavourable one. For the lost ten months 
cached but once, and my literary labours have 

very little. But I do not despair of accom- 
;ome of my plans. At least it is a great happi- 
ive some worthy plan.% towards the execution 

a step may now and then have been taken, 
ly recovery, a friend began to read to me Le 
lif, which you had named to mo, You little 
vliat a task you were imposing on me The 




dtti^ge athemy. I suspect the liberal and spiiitaal view 
of Wiclif voold pat to shame the Thirty-nine Articles. 
I ought to say that I found much relief to the veary 
hours of sickness in listening to some of Scott's novels. 
He was anything but a philosopher. But in extent of 
obaerration, in the quick perception of the endless varie- 
ties of human chancter, in the discovery of their signs and 
manifestations, and in the inventive and graphic power 
by which he embodies them and places ^m before us 
with the freshness and vividness of reality, where will you 
find his equal ? I do not know the author who has given 
the same amount of innocent pleasure. Millions ia both 
worlds are debtors to him. Others have done for greater 
good in kind or quality, but none in extent or amount 
I forgive him his Toryism, and can even pardon his 
consummate weakness in attaching greater importance 
to outward distinctions than to his genius. Tliis was 
Toiyiam with a vengeance ; but I ovre him too much t«> . 
reprove him severely. I do not say that he ever touches 
the highest springs within me, but he has bound mo by 
new sympathies to my race ; and, wliat in such a world 
or, I would say, in soch a body is of no small account, 
he has be^iled and delighted not a few hours which 
hardly any other books could have enlivened. Let me 
Itere say a word about Sir James Mackintosh. One of 
our reviewers bos published an account of a conversa- 
tion with bim, in which Sir J. is thought sometimes to 
speak as a Cidnnut. I have smiled at.seeing him ranged 
lindar that standard. Can you tell me to what theolo- 
gical opinions he inclined I It is amusing to see bow 
paitiea seise on great men as their property. We have 
ktdy had here Dr. Spurzheim, the phrenologist, who 
'WIS sminenUy liberal in his views, but after his death 
■oma expnasions in his lectures were made use of to 
[MM Iiim into the nuks of Calviniom, Did you kooir 
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anything of this good man T for sach he seenied to have 
been. He mode ■ greater unpression in our city.thau 
any foreigner, and his death called forth a general aonov. 
His lectures inteicBtcd all ranks. He mode few converts 
to ctaniology ; but he was thonght to possess a singolar 
insight into human nature, and his hearera thought they 
gained from him that inestimable treasure, self-compre- 
heusioa I was too sick to hear him. Did be make any 
impression as favonrable in yonr country f All who 
knew him here were struck with his unafTected philan- 
thropy, and this was the great charm .of his lectures. 
As for u I have seen phreuological writings, they breathe 
this spirit, and give some excellent views on the subject 
of tiie imi)roTement of the race. I have this moment a 
phrenological head and brain on my table, and a young 
lady by the side of it, of a fine intellect and character, 
who has studied tlie science. She has been polite enough 
to find all the nobler oigans in my head, so that I have 
no personal objections to the truth of the doctrina 

I will read Miss Martineau. I delight in eveiy 
instance of the successful pursuit of great subjects hf 
yonr sex. I almost wish at this moment that we had 
women at the head of onr government. Do you know 
that we are threatened with civil wart I trust only 
threatened. But with women for onr rulers we should 
have no bloodshed; and when I see how afftura are 
managed, I do not see how the ladies could do worse. 
It is consoling to see what progress the human nuw have 
made under bad governments. They have contrived to 
stagger forward under many a crushing load. How will 
they advance when set &ee I I do not mean "by thia 
that 1M are greatly oppressed ; but excess of l(f;idation 
has produced serious discontents. I shall r^jcnca to tell 
you in my next that they are removed. 

If I can think of aby work for you to engage in iftar 



. CharleB is ended, Z will name it Oenerally, hoTever, 
we an the best judges of what ve can do. I -mat 
impatiently for yonr book, not only because it is yooia, 
bat because I vish to nndetstand that period better. 
11^ yon preserve health, and may every H«<iwing be 
youial 

Tour sincere fiieud, 

WiL K CHAmnsa 

I have taken the liberty to pablish in a religious paper 
your aooonnts of Miss Martineau and of Bammohun 
Boy** books, i wish to bring these persons before the 
pabUe. HaveyoQ any objection to my using youilatten 
occasionally in this way t 



To Miss AncnT. 

SoatoB, Janau; IS, IS3S. 
My dear Misa Aikin, — ^I received two or three days 
ago your letter of Xovember 19th, and, though I wrote 
yon last week, I cannot refrain from replying to it im- 
mediately. I thank you for the aflectionate sdicitude 
and the fervent wishes for my recovery which it ez- 
pnsaea The language of such friendship from one so 
distant and who thinks herself indebted to me for some 
ofberbestbIe88ings,istruly clieering and BtTongthening. - 
Uy last letter will set you very much at ease about my 
health. I am living indeed, very much in my chamber, 
hat my lungs seem to be restored to Uieir uBual state. 
'When the weather favoon, I walk abroad and take the 
open air, which is one of my great luxuries. It seems 
f to me that I e^joy the free air as few do. Perhaps I 
emfianed my late disease by sitting abroad after I had 
taken ft oold A balmy or bracing atmosphere is a oon- 
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Lt (leliglit to mc. I think my sensations help me to 
llaiu one of the fancies of your noble Flatonist, Heniy 
I, who used to think, ;\'licn a refreshing breeze was 
kving on him, that the Holy Spirit waa breathing on 
I BouL I am, however, most of my time a prisoner, 
J should rejoice to transport myself for a while to 
lir southern coasts. I feel as if tiiat climate might 
~t me better than any other. I have tried Italy and 
I AVtjist Indies, with little benefit. England seems to 
llhe one retieat left. But at present I foim no plans. 
Iiould not know what to do with my children in your 
My boy, now thirteen, is not prepared for the 
re, perhapa I miyht say, barlwirous discipline of your 
He -waa never struck by a teacher, and an 
M/lish whipping might ruin him. My daughter is the 
It social of human beings, and very susceptible of 
Iression from comiiaiiious, and in a foreign land the 
Y of choosing the best associates is great You 
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He oommencecl a review, wbtcli failed, and was obliged 
to become joint editor of a newspaper, to which he is 
now devoted. Mr. BrTontt though a poitizan, has never 
been chaiged with unworthy motiTss. His poetiy, I 
daresajr, has led 70a to place him amidst woods and 
streuns ; bat, instead of this, he lives amidst political 
storms, and is breathing tlie impure air of a city noto- 
rionsi/ devoted to gaiety. This situation has almost 
ueceesaiily turned him away from poetry. He writes 
seldom and malces no sustained efforts, but now and then 
his first love — Nature — haunts him amidst his labour^ 
■nd wakes np his fine powers. He is generally placed 
•i the head of onr poets. 

I wanted to write you about our political situation, 
which at this moment absorbs us, so that we think little 
of Eoiope. One of our States, South Carolina, has de- 
dared the recent torifb imposed by the general govern- 
ment for the protection of manufactures, to be null and ' 
void, and threatens to resist by force the collection of 
duties within her borders. The President^ on the otiier 
band, threatens to reduce her to obedience by arms. 
ToQ in England understand probably very litde of the 
„ merits of the case, nor can yon without understanding 
the relations between the General and State Govern- 
ments, and the strange vacillations of our parties, which 
have wheeled and wheeled till they now occupy each the 
original ground of its adversary. I cannot now cany 
you over this fieU, and have only space to assuro yon 
tlMtlnmain 

Your ainoere friend, 

Wh. S. Ciunmra 
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To Dr. Chassiso. 

HampMead, Febrnuy 10, ISU, 

fclfiny, many tlianks to you, my dear friend, for your 

welcome letters, and the excellent news they con- 

! It is indeed delightful to find you speaking so 

rily, both of the past, the present, and the future, 

1 the most delightful of all is, that you still tliink 

lEiigland. To level some at least of the mountains 

1, 08 you say, still rise between us, will be no hard 

First, the barbarous and odious practice of whip- 

; is obsolete iu nearly all o\ir schools, except the 

lilic ones of ancient foundation, such as Eton, Weat- 

lister, &c., to which many other con si derations would 

Krain you from sending your Bon. In that attached 

Itlie I/>ndon University, to which my nephew goes, 

11 boys are kept in onler without any corporal pun is h- 

.1 ensure your lad a wliole skin. 
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diclfl Tthen yoa vould be appreciated, and your childiea 
voold foim connectioiis such aa yoa could not but ap- 
prove I Several eiicunutances render society here pecu- 
liariy eaiiy and pleasaut ; in many respecta the place 
nnitea the advantages and escapes the evils both of 
London and the provincial towns. It is near enough to 
allow its inliabitanta to partake in the society, the amuse- 
ments, and the accommodations of the capital os freely 
M even the dissipated could desire; whilst it affords 
pmB air, lovely sceneiy, and retired and beautiful walks ; 
and because eveiy one is supposed to have a London set 
of fiieods, neighbours do not think it neceasaiy, as in 
tbe provinces, to force their acquaintance upon you ; of 
local Bodety yon may have much, little, or none, as yon 
please ; and vith a little, which is vety good, you may 
associate on the cosiest terms ; then the summer brings 
an influx of Londoners who ore often genteel and agree- 
able people, and pleasingly vary the scene. Such is . 
Hampatead: ask Alia. Famir if I exaggemte. The sub- 
ject threatens to run away with me ; bat here I leave it, 
tot I have much to answer. 

I like and eon subscribe to your praise of Scott as a 
writer. Sir James Mackintosh was no doubt brought up 
a Calvinist ; but I have seen a letter of his written from 
India to his old friend Robert Hall, then lately recovered 
from on attack of insanity, in which he warns lum 
against dwelling on gloomy systems of religion as no 
one eonld have done who waa a Calvinist, or, I should 
thinly who believed salvation dependent on any parti- 
tular creed. Bead in the last number of the "£din- ' 
bngfa Beview," the article on Lord Klahon's History. I 
boliave yon will think the writer of it much improved 
■ince he reviewed Milton, and gave so dashing a sketch 
of the Pnritana. This writer is Macaulay, confessedly 
the fint jwtuv ipeaker in the House of CoiODkana. hk 
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cr, as orator, as politician, he, if any one, promises 
B tlie successor or rival of Brougham. I have aever 
J him, but I hear of him as presumptuous — at least 
I vxis his chamcter at the outset He gmpples boldly 
I ably with O'CoducII in the House. 
In the brink of civil war yourselves, you might well 
■xcused for thinking little of Europe and her con- 
; but we here give you credit for too much wisdom 
■or to proceed to that dread e\tremity, and I trust 
1 by this time you are coming to some amicable com- 
; if so, you may be willing to hear something of 
fcrogress of our revolution. Yes, revolution; it is no 
]; of this it is impossible not to be more and moro 
lible every day. The Koform Bill now shows itself 
I the character of means to an end — and what 
|! Of this different parties would give different 
; that is. some rcnuire more, some would be 
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tfaoa^ 1^ tiieir efforts some wrongs have been and 
othen will be lediessed, must not be suffered to go on 
goeding a ferodons people to fuiy, and an absurd people 
to folly and ruin. The Union must be preserved for 
Ireland's own saka It is impossible to dwell upon these 
eonsidetationa without alternately blaming, pitying and 
dreading all parties. But how wonderful and admirable 
ia the complication of good with evil in the whole qrstem 
of things I How unexpectedly do the results of things 
eome oat I To the IriA Papittt, the objects of their 
Inttetest, their most inveterate hatred, have the descend- 
ants of the English Puritans been indebted for the 
eataUishment of their civil rights. To the crying ini- 
quity of the Church of Ireland, English Dissenters are 
likely eventually to owe emancipation from the exclusive 
daims of the Church of England. I view with intense 
interest the progress of the Church reform in which we 
aie engaged. Take my word for it, it will go far, and - 
end in the acknowledgment of broad principles. Protest- 
mit exclosiveness, when citod to the bar of Keoson, has 
nothing, absolutely notiiing, to say; and this is a reason- 
ing aga Thousands are coining to a clear perception 
how completely Uie intereeta of the Church and the 
interests of Religion are different, nay, opi>o3ite tilings. 
Nor do I finr that, according to the distinction of Hume, 
/anatieitm should here gain what mpeniiiion is likely to 
losfr The schoolmaster is fast emancipating the people^ 
fiom both, and without pnxlucing irreligion. ■ 

Eternal honour to Brougliam for bis " Useful and En- 
tertaining Knowledge," and his "Fenny Magazine"! 
Tbey have done very much towards beating Evangelicsl 
tmcts and the good-iog books of the High-church Tories 
out of the field. The whole tendency of these pnblica- 
tiona, as £u as I know them, is to instil that sober 
nondi^, that pnxB and sintple piety, withwhiobtasyou 




1 say, narrow and debasing views of God and of 

Q cannot co-exist. And do you think you have 

e nothing towards this great work? You should see 

Ittle work published by Mr. Tngart, a London Uni- 

lin minister, tlie " Life of Captain Heywood," to learn 

Vhat esteem your writings were held by a noble- 

, beneficent, upright naval officer. There is a 

d in all such liearta which responds to your teaching. 

T of your writings, see your name mentioned on all 

; even our clergy mention it with deep respect 

] come to us ; breathe our air, which may preserve 

I in vigour, not alone for your ovu sake, or that of 

y family, hut for England's and mankind's 1 

■r. Vaugliau'a ship, with your precious volume, for 

fch I return you my best thanks by anticipation, is 

itarrivcd; butlie says he expects itdaily. Ihave 

I a glimpse, however, of the English reprint of the 

; a glimpse only, for it was lent to Mr. Le Breton" 
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dwde of empiridBm was cast ovei him, vhich piereoted 
his ever taking rank here ; and his pecuniary enconrage- 
meat was smidL I think the spirit of philanthropy is 
almost a national chamcteristic of the frank and honest 
Gennans ; their writings, as for as I can judge of them 
from tnuulationa and critiques, very generally breathe 
it ; and in the midst of their credulity and mysticism 
there is a deep and original vein of thinking which I 
iltottld delight to explore if I possessed their language. 

There is no hony for a new scheme to succeed " King 
Cbaries " with me. Xever was I so tasked ; matter 
grows upon mj bands ; to condense it sufficiently is an 
fanmense difficulty. The book will certainly disappoint 
ym when finished, in this respect if in no other. I have 
been obliged, in order to keep within compass and pre- 
serve the character of court memoirs, to say little or 
nothing of the Puritans after the banning of the war. 
When the King quits his capital, so do I, and thenceforth 
he and his courtiers make my sole them& I have still 
fall three montlis' work to do ; but I am pretty well, and 
work with pleasure. 

What I wrote yon of Miss Uartinean and of the 
Bajoh's book, I cannot now remember ; but I have full 
confidence in your discreUoD, and shall be but too liappy 
if anything I write yoa is capable of being made usefiU. 
Miss Mortineau has been engaged by the Chancellor to 
write, from materials in the possession of government, a 
series of tales illustrative of the working of the poor-laws. 
She says the documents ore rich in patlietic interest I 
believe she is doing much good. Joanna Baillie has 
written some very ofTectionate lines on Scott, which she 
Hill send yon. I know not why she should have taken 
this opportnnitrf to strike at Byron. No need of crying 
down tme poet in order to cry up another; nor will all 
fin jnst oensnres of Byron's momlity sink him in his 
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tical capacity, in which he will still be judged to soar 
above the height of Scott, wliom my father used to 
the chief only of ballad poeta. Hifi stories in verse 
now almost foi^tten in hia prose narmtivea, but I 
ik undeservedly. It is true, indeed, that it is only 
lis novels that he displays that power of humorous 
neatioQ of character which was one of his greatest 

3. 

'arewell, my valued friend 1 May health attend yoa, 
may you seek it here I 

To Mis8 Aiitnr. . 

Nbt ToTk, Itv so, 1839. 

ly dear Jliss Aikin, — I received your letter of Feb- 
ly at rhiladelphia, where I have spent a good part 
.lie spring. As soon as the cold relented so that I 
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I bred the Iwaa^, and took refuge in FbUadelplua, one 
of oar most agreeable cities, wliich vras founded, u yon 
know, \iy Penn, and still retains sometliing of a quakerish 
qolet amidst great opnlence. The spring vas uncom- 
monly mild, and I gradually regained strength, so that 
I nov consider myself in usual health. I have not, 
however, made trial of my strength, and am forbidden 
by my physicians to labour, and, on the whole, I am 
inclined to give myself the chance of longer rest I thank 
you for your very, very kind invitation to En^and ; you 
have learned the tone to draw me there. I can resist any- 
thing more easily tlian the urgency of sincere friendship. 
If I could satisfy myself that by crossing the ocean Ishould 
enjoy more advantagos for regaining health, I should not 
hesitate a moment But I have little to encourage me. 
I have tried all means with no permasent effect, and 
must wait for a new frame, a higher life, to give me tlie 
joyous consciousness of unfettered vigour. My burden 
I expect to bear, and yet the word burden is not the true 
one. When I make no exertion, I am able to eigoy 
much, perhaps more than most ; and could I get rid of 
the feeling that a great work is to be done towutls which 
I might contribute something, my lot would seem to be 
among the happiest Excuse my egotism. Your interest 
in my health draws me into the weakness of an invalid. 
We will let the subject drop. I r^oice to hear that the 
rod is less used in your schools. It encourages one to 
hope that "other venerable remains of the olden time" 
are to yield to the "rash spirit of Beform." It seems 
from your letter that you are banning to learn that 
reform means revolution. I hope it will not be the lesa 
welcome for its new namei I must rejoice in it, f<» I 
am sure that it is part of a noble movement^ thou^ 
I omfiBia, I rejoice with trembling. The teiiden<7 of 
Uiinp is to a thormigli, lubstAQtial impiovuiuii^^'Tti^ 



Ration of the mass o( the people, and this supposes 

1 the old distinctions are to give way. To raise the 

1 to Itring down the liigh. All other revolutions 

le, nominal, compared witli this, and this must go 

jciicefully I hope, but at any rate surely, inevitably. 

1 write about Ireland. Public opinion here is against 

r coercive measures. We say, be just before you are 

e ; at least, let justice keep pace with severity. 

Ircss the wrongs as fast as you punish the crimes of 

~l misemble country. I give you the general feeling; 

lliere, as in other cases, it is easier to blame than to 

ftt out a better course. Some good works I covet, but 

Ivy DO man the task of tranquillizing Ireland. Our 

J war is blown over, and we had little reason perhaps 

Ipprehend such an evil I wish I could say the 

ger of disunion had ceased. But we liave one cause 

ition, which you can easily understand. Free 

id slave-hold in" ones dilTer too much in social 
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the Tnvels of the Oemun Frinca in England. They 
think he balances our account vith Hall, Trollope, and 
that band of wortliiea. I suspect onx country is not the 
onlj one willing to put you down. England bos made 
heimlf not a little odious by her haughtiness. She hits 
been the Pharisee of Europe, given to "justify herself 
and despise others," and must pay the penalty of this 
vice. One good will grow out of tlie contemptuous 
manner in which England has treated Uiis country. It 
will give us a real, sabstantial independence * of the 
mother oountiy. Besentment is doing what a virtuoos 
■elf-nq)ect ought to have done. One of our great faults 
is that, with idl our vanity and loud boasting, we have 
been^ and still are, prone to a servile imitation of Europe, 
, especially England ; and few things, I believe, have 
obstructed more the elevating tendency of our free insti- 
tutions. Ifow the rude and abusive style in which your 
travellers have treated us is curing this folly. Captain - 
Hall, especially, has done us good. The people here 
were weak enough to treat him as a great man, and his 
book, I think, will keep them from repeating the error. 
I grieve indeed that we are to leam independence through 
our bad passions, and for this, as well as otlier reasons, I 
am not veiy proud of my country ; but in the present 
low condition of the race, we must be willing that nations 
and individuals should make progress, even by methods 
we diaapprova I tiliink that in my lost letter I spoke of 
Kyant as more immersed in politics than he really ig. 
I learn that he is true to his firat love, literature. I can 
add but a line about Miss Mortineau. I have no great 
faith in some of her doctrines, but I delight in her storiea 
The Garveloch Tales ore particulu-ly good. What a 
DoUe creature Ella is I To give us in a fishing-woman 
an example of magnanimity and the most touching affeo* 
tioi^ and still keep her in hei qjtben', to makka ^ *^ 



Iinifestatiotis of this glorious virtue appropriate to her 
■idition and consistent with our nature, — this aeems 
Ime to indicate a very high order of mind, aod to place 
liss Martineau among the first moral teachen as trell 
Jlirst writers of our time. Perhaps I may be partial 
Ifcel Ro grateful to her for doing such justice to the 
Hor and to human nature, that I am strongly tempted 
I miae lier to the highest rank. I shall return in a few 
lys to my home, where I hope soon to hear from you. 
Vdry sincerely and afl'ectionately, your friend, 

Wu. K CHAUHiita. 



To Dr. Channino. 



Adclphi, Iao« l^ 183S. 
Friend, — Congratulate me ! Yesterday I cor- 
King Charles." My long and 



iMydi 

Ited tlie last sheet of 
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atzuck by the newness as Trell as the cogency ^)fw)ine of 
your leaaoningB, porticuLirly those in page 23S J As 
tuaal, I feel bow long it mnst be before I^OTinake 
myself entire mistress of tbe bearings of writings which 
omtaiii M moch food for thought, wliich seem to me 
new at ereiy iresh perusal ; and one of the pleasures of 
my leisure will be to go through them again, pencil in 
hand, marking my favourite passages. You are full of 
wuadma; I have often wished to collect them by them- 
selves as hmts for meditation. 

As sooD as my book is out, which will be, I suppose, 
in a week, I shall consign to Mr. Vaughan's core a copy 
for yon. It is of no use telling you all my fears and mis- 
givings about it ; you will judge for yourself, and freely 
communicate to me your remarks. The times are un- 
doubtedly favourable for uttering the facts which I have 
been most anxious to put in a dear light ; and it is not 
nearly so much the fear of any criticism, as the sense of 
having after all done very imperfect jostice to my subject 
— ^partly from the necessity of omitting a great number 
of matters which would have swelled the book incon- 
veniently — that now troubles me. I am going to dissi- 
pate for a week in London, and that holiday I expect to 
enjoy; but domestic solitude and tlie habit of labour will . 
■oou be impeHTng' T!ad~U Aeek a fresh pursuit, and my 
great cars at present is to choose well and choose speedily, 
I certainly shall not go on to give the world a nearer view 
of the abominable court of Charles IL, and this is all tliat 
I am certain of as yet Zn otlier respects, " the world is 
■U before ma" I suppose that by the timo this reaches 
yoo, Mr. Boscoe's life will be on your tablet I am just 
b(f[inning to devour it; to you it cannot have all the 
■una sources of interest it has to mo ; but I shall be 
much disappointed if you do not find it one of the most 
d■U^ltf<ll<tfhiognJdliMudodlectiODtol^)!!lX«ck "Sv^ 



3 you will find in it a proof of wimt I have failed t 

Icrsiiade you of, that in this country the Bpirit of arisb 

racy opposes no obstacle to the progress of real talen 

~r. Eoscoe was a splendid example of rising from 0, 

inh. I think I have never mentioned to you Jame 

itgoniery, the poet ; but you probably know some e 

ist of his poems, which would interest you from th 

:y and the feelin^r ^hich animate them, and froi 

r deeply devotion^ spirit. He is a great master to* 

1 I tliiuk, in the art of versification. I wish I coul 

letail to you the particulars of his early life as he beauti 

illy related them in letters to my father, whom he ha 

; then seen. It is enough, however, to tell you hen 

t ho was the son of a Sloravian missionary, brough 

le of their seminaries, and that he had never seei 

I English verse, excepting their hymns, till he wn 

pout fourteen ; when one of the masters walking in th 

3 with a few of his pupils, made them seat tJiein 
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poitiong, cspeciaUy some remarks on the themes of 
poetry and tm its uses, which I know yon would ba 
]deased with. I am for from saying that I do not feel 
in tlie work the defective educntion of the writer in 
classical learning, and Qie prejudices rooted in liis mind 
hy the systematic fimaticism of the sect which brought 
him np ; but still It is the work of an original and veiy 
interesting character, and the purity and tenderness of 
his mind and heart eyery\rhcre shine througk This 
fragment of a letter has travelled with me to London, 
and I COD now tell yon of some of my amasementsi I 
dined yesterday in tlie company of Mr. Malthus and 
Hist Martineau, who ore great friends and allies. Per- 
haps yon may, and perhaps you may not, have taken 
the tnmblo to read the pro uid om articles respecting 
liiss U. in tlie " Quarterly " and " Edinburgh " Beviows, 
of which the first is fuU of malice, and the second, I 
think, very empty of sound critical matter. She pursues 
her ooune steadily, and I hear much praise of her new 
tale on the Poor Laws, which I have not yet read ; I 
fear, however, tliat it is the cliaracter of her mind to 
adopt extreme opinions on most subjects, and without 
mnch ezaminatioD. Slie has now had a full season of 
London lionizing, and it is no small praise to say that, 
as far OB we can judge, it has done her nothing but good. 
She loves her neighlwurs the bettor for their good 
opinion of her, and I believe thinks the more hnmbly 
of herself for what she has seen of other persons of 
talent and merit 

My bookseller tells me that the editor of the "Edin- 
boiigli Beview " proposes now to give an article on my 
aix roliuues of ^lemoirs together. This annt^ me not 
a little and I will beg it off if I can. I have prospered 
pieUy well under tlie silence of the critics, and it pleased 
me to ban no thanks to give them. Also, I snipoiA 1 
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piould fall into the hands of the same dull and tasteles 
J, or rather gossip, who reviewed Miss Martineau 
1 whoso prolix articles I have often stuck fast, and &on 
vhose remarks I should expect little benefit It 1 
(kcwise to be considered, that if praised in the " Edin 
" T should certainly be abused in the " Quarterly.' 
J Do you mark the course which our absurd Coaserva 
■ves are taking ? Nothing could be more fortunate fo 
liiniaters or more dangerous to themselves than the vot 
Ihich they carried in the House of Lords. I hear thi 
J)uke of Wellington is so violent that he would gladlj 
|ush the difference between the two Houses even to civi 
Wliat madness ! Docs he not perceive it woult 
le the peers on one side aud the nation on the other 
Ind as for the bishops — No ; words cannot do justice U 
r infatuation. Have you made this reflection on oui 
riple legislature — that the King can free himself fron: 
a intractable House of Commons by a dissolution, thai 
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MaaemD of a collection to which the world has nothing 
oompaiable, and the soita of rooms lately added is worthy 
of its destinatioa What adda a moral interest to thia 
assemblage of the treasures of nature and art is the splen- 
did testimony it aflbrda to the public spirit of English- 
men. The gifts of individuals to their country preserved 
here are almost of inestimable value, even in a commer- 
cial view. In France, on the contrary, their museums 
have been entirely furnished by the purchases or the 
plunder of the government. Not even ostentation tbera 
moves private persons to make presents to tlie public. 
There is another pleasing circumstance. A few years 
ainc^ access to the Museum was so difficult that it was 
scaroely visited by twenty persons in a day; now, in 
compliance with the spirit of the age, it is thrown open 
to all, and Brougham's " Fenny Slogaziae " has so fami- 
liarized all readers with the collection, that you see the 
tooms thronged by thousands, many from the humblest 
walks of life. I obeerved common soldiers and " smirched 
utizans," all quiet, orderly, attentive, and apparently sur- 
veying the objects with intelligent curiosity. Depend 
upon itk there never was a time in which true civilization 
was making such strides amongst us. You said very 
justly some time ago, that we were only in the hegiuning 
of a revolution ; the spirit of Beform has gone forth, con- 
qoering and to conquer; eveiy day it extends its way 
into new provinces ; but it is, it will continue to be, a 
peaceful sway, a bloodless conquest The strongholds of 
abuse yield, one after another, upon summons. Wel- 
lington himself will not be able to bring his * order " 
into conflict with the mojes^ of the peoplei I never 
looked with so much complacency on the state of nj 
ooontiy. I believe ber destined to a progress in all that 
oODstitatM true gloty, which we of thia age can but 
dimljfigDratooiuMlTflain thebloedistaooa. llielnlk 
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f our people are at length well cured of the long and 
bstinate delusion respecting the wisdom of our ancestore, 
i-bich Bo powerfully eerved the purposes of the interested 
pposers of improvement. Novelties are now tried upon 
heir merits ; perhaps even there is some partiality in 
heir favour. Fray, pray come and judge of us with 
our own eyes I 

Believe me, ever yours most truly. 

To Miss Aikin. 

BoitoTi, Aagurt 30, 1S33. 
My denr Miss Aikin, — I ivaa truly gratified by receiv- 
(i;; your letter of June, in which you ask me to congra- 
ulate you on the completion of your Charles. I do 
ejoice with you, for I btilieve you have finished one 
cod work to liegin another with new interest and new 
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jecto ; bnt the thoughts were generally thrown on the 
paper very mpidly. For the last year and a half I have 
done nothing to be named, and, though I am gradually 
rising in Btrangth, I dare not hope that I can very soon 
xetom to labcmr. I have on my table two masBes of 
matCTJals which I have been accumulating for some 
tune, bat Hie intervals between writing are so long, Utat 
when I return to my task I forget where I stopped. 
Still my heart does not fail me. I live in hope of doing 
something before I die ; and if this happiness be denied 
m^ I shall find comfort in seeing what othets do for 
mankind, and shall rejoice that this brief life is not the 
whole period of useful exertion. 

I am reading Sir. Iloscoe's life with great pleasure. I 
am s(»ry that it was not more condensed, because I wish 
it extensively read, and I fear some may be discouraged - - 
hy the size. Mr. R.'b admirable character interests me 
not only for its own sake, but as one of " the signs of our 
thnea^" Do you think in any former age such a chn^ 
meter could have been developed, that such a philan- 
tbropy, so comprehensive, so hopeful, espousing so many 
Imiiiaii interests, pursuing at once the advancement of 
civil and religious liberty, the diffusion of knowledge, the 
emancipation of the slave, the reformation of criminal 
law, the sappression of every abuse and form of tymnny, 
eonld have found excitement and a sphere of action 1 
"Eia belongs to a new era. In reading his life, I feel that 
the old want of futh in human nature is givi ug way, that 
the bounds of tiw old and narrow patriotism are broken - 
down, that more is felt and more to be done for mankind 
Unn was dreamed of even a few years ago. I take plefr- 
ion in Mr. R's celebrity, for he did not command, compel 
it by iFJugtilttT intellectual superiorly. His fidelity to the 
piDiriFV (tf jostioe and Christian love availed him more 
thuganiw. lalmortflBiyhimtliehKpj^iunQt^^Mfti 
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Jars, wheo lie witnessed the triumpli of the great prin- 

|>Ies for which be had toiled, over obstacles which at 

Bt seemed insuperable. He did not live long enough 

1 witness one triumph, which makes me envy your 

■intry oa much as it puta me to shame for my own : I 

!r to the late Parliamentary resolution for the abolition 

BSlavery. England is winning another immortal crown, 

Tiilst America, free America, is sinking under the 

finite disgrace of holding millions of human beings in 

dage. I almost wish I were one of you when I bring 

I contrast to my mind. Glorious England I Yes, 

Irions in spite of the degratlation of her lower classes, 

i of the corruption of the higher ! I care notliing for 

r commerce and military greatness. That I do not 

■v}- you; and I smile with something like dension 

men I hear your writers pitying our new country for 

Jinting the historical associations which haunt eveiy 

it of yom land. What I mourn is, that we are suffer- 
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of lota. SisQumdi aent me an interesting one — ^^The 
Fiisona of Silvio Pellioo." Have you rend it? It ia ft 
beiutifiil manifestation of the power of high principles 
and of the benevolent affections. He relates his suflei^ 
ings and wrongs with a mild, forgiving spirit, which colls 
forth, perhaps, deeper indignation against arbitraiy go- 
vernments tiian a vehement eloquence would have done. 
How I burned to pluck taaa. tha oppressor his abused 
powerl 

I have been much interested, too, in Sirs. Jameson's 
* Chatacteristics of Women," a work full of beauty, 
grace and feeling. I have not dared to recommend it, 
for the moral lies too deep for most readers. Most 
leaden would gather from it that woman has no higher 
vocation than to love ; that absorption in this passion, at 
the expense and sacrifice of eveiy other sentiment and - 
every datiy, is innocent ; and that she whose hope is 
blasted in this has nothing to live for, perlmps nothing 
to do bat to die, like Juliet, by her own hand. I do not 
mean that these lessons ore tauglit, but that such impres- 
non would be received \iy not a few readers from several 
parts. Mrs. J. discovers in her introduction bo just an 
^rpteciation of woman, that I wonder a loftier, healthier 
tone does not decidedly cluiracterizc )ier book. Perhapb 
I am h yp ercritical, for in some of her characters she pays 
just homage to virtue and to the high destiny of her 
•ex ; and I feel almost ungtateful in finding fault ydtb a 
lady who has delighted me so much by her fine percep- 
tioD of character, her richness of illustration, and felicities 
of s^le. I rejoice in your good hopes of your country. 

Have, yoa received a letter I sent you about the end 
fli qiriiig or the banning of summer T 

I nmaii^ ytxax sincere friend, 

Wm. E. CHAHinKa 
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To Db. CHASRIKa. 

BuprtMd, 0«talMr tl^ 1SS& 

My dear Friend,— Just as I had embu-ked in one of 
my pamphlet-letters to you, cornea yours (^ August 30th ; 
and it makes me begin aTresb, that I may first notice iU 
contents. I am glad you hav« been reading the Life ct 
Itoscoe, and feeling so much vith me respecting it;— 
how muuh, you may learn if yon please &om the forth- 
coming number of the " Edinburgh Beriew," where I 
obtained leave to be the critic But this pray keep 
quite to yourself; I never before vrote an article for any 
review but the " Anouol," and should be very sony to be 
known in this, as it might cause me to be suspected of 
what I never wrote. 

You ask if I received a letter ftom yon last spring at 
Bummer. I not only received one of May 30th, bat 
wrote on answer, which I think you ought to have re- 
ceived before the one to which your lost is a reply; I 
Bent it as usual through Dr. Boott, and fear it may hav« 
been lost, perhaps delayed only. No, on recollection, I 
believe that letter of mine accompanied my book, which 
I hope you have by this time. Since tliat I have had your 
line by Dr. Tuckerman. I was in Kent when he called 
here, and therefore only saw him last week ; but I am 
exceedingly struck and delighted with him, and impatient 
to hear him speak more of his noble exertions and designa. 
Un Thursday next I hope he and Mr. Phillips will meet 
over my breakfast-table my friend Mr. Le Breton and 
dear Joanna Baillie. Yon will be with us in qtirit, for 
many associations will bring you to the minds of all <tf 
ufl. "Wnien I liave the privilege to be present at a meet- 
ing like this, of the gifted and the excellent ttom the far 
ends of the earth, it aeems to me a foretaste of the happi- 
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nest reaerred for tlie -vtorld of spirits. Alas for one who 
gavB me this feeling beyond all others — the admiiable 
Bammohan Boy i He has been frustrated of oae of his 
cberiabed hopeS) that of seeing jou face to face^ eiUier ia 
Uuaorthe other hemisphere — bnt you were do stnmgers 
to each other. Scarcely any description can do justice 
to his admirable qualities, and the charms of his society, 
his extended knowledge, his comprehension of mind, his 
univenal philanUiropy, his tender humanity, his genuine 
digni^ mixed with perfect courtesy, and the most tonch- 
ing humilitf. His memoiy I shall cherish with afTt o* 
timiate reverence on many accounts ; bnt the character 
in which I best love to contemplate him is Uiat of the 
friend and champion of woman. It is impossible to 
forgrt his righteous zeal against polygamy, his warm 
approval of the freedom allowed to women in Europe, . 
his joy and pious gratitude for the abolition of mttct. 
Considering the prejudices of birth and education with 
which he had to contend, his constant advocacy of the 
ti^ta and interests of tlie weaker set seems to me the 
t proof of his moral and intellectual great- 



You are very kind in what you say of your expecta* 
tioDS from my late work and my future exertions in 
literature, and this encourages me to talk to you a little 
of myself and my afliura. I am very well satisfied with 
what is said of my " Charles." All whose opinions I 
have heard seem to think I have been diligent and im- 
partial, and they pnise my style for its clearness and 
simi^tcity, my remarks for justness, and particularly tot 
thdr nwnl tone. This is the kind of commendation 
whidi I most desired, and if I could find out in what 
walk of literature I should be most likely to earn more 
of itb that walk would be my choice. But I am still quite 
andfltemiiieii on this head. In Uet, I have had aa yefc 
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little leiiare for leflectiog upon it; as leas shov. Early 
in August, having printed mj sectmd edition and seen 
my niece married, I set out for Sandgate, a very agree- 
able watering-place near Dover, where I should have 
enjoyed my leisure much had I found my strength equal 
to the fatigue of the little joum^, and of the valldng 
and riding oeceeaory to explore the country. But T oame 
back ill, and bad scarcely done nursing myself when T 
was called upon to assist my poor niece in nursing her 
young bridegroom, who was three weeks confined in my 
house with a fever. I had \he satisfaction, however, of 
sending him home well recovered, and next week I am 
myself proceeding for London, to take up my abode for 
three months with my brother Charles and his family, 
I go prepared to see and bear all I can, and thence to 
judge how I may best and most acceptably employ my 
pen. I sometimes think that a volume of essays might 
be useful, addressed to my own sex, and chiefly intended 
to point out the particular vocation of women in these 
times of change and improvement I am of opinion tiiat 
few of them have yet raised their minds to the * height 
of this great argument," and that there is no small danger 
of their becoming despicable in the eyes of high-wmled 
men by an anti-popular spirit, and a determined prefer- 
ence of trifles and triflera to everything truly great and 
elevated. I am far from wishing to play the censor, or 
to lay down the law ; a few suggestions modestly thrown 
out and temperately discussed vrould suffice for what I 
mean. Bulwer Lytton, in his " England and the English," 
a book which is making some noise here, falls violently 
upon the En^isbwomen for their spirit of aristocraoy, 
which, indeed, he considers as the prevailing spirit of the 
whole people ; and I know yon have the same idea. I 
want to go to the bottom of this matter, to consider what 
is, strictly speaking a apuit of aristocratT^-ita oanaM^ 
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effects, remedies. Ooe thing ia plain, that in any conntiy 
irhere; as in Um old monarchies oi our continent, nobla 
birth should be the only passport to power, distinction 
tod command, the spirit of aristocmcy could never bo 
that of the nation, but only of the privileged class which 
profits l^- it If, therefore, it pervades all classes in 
EDgland, it most be because no one ia excluded by birth 
from the hope of becoming in some mode or other a 
member ot that large and loosely-defined upper doss 
vhich is sappo«ed to comprehend a\\ the meritorious and 
all the fortunate. Aristocidcy in old France, in Venice, 
and in England, at the present day, ore three things bo 
distinct, that they ought not to bear the same name. 
Bolwer leptoaebes na ladies at our horror at associating 
with tradesmen, a horror Trhich causes all young men 
vho can possibly find the means to crowd iuto the pro- . 
feasiims, which are greatly overstocked. To this, perhaps, 
the ladies might be content to answer, that tradesmen, 
ahqpkeepen that is, are equally excluded from fashion- 
able dubs and other resorts of gentlemen, that in truth 
their education and mannets seldom entitle them to 
admission into either refined or literaty society, and that 
individuals who deserve to be made exceptions to the 
nile usually are so. If ladies were equally guiltless of 
his other charges against tliem — that of flattering the 
follies and vices of the high-born and wealthy young 
men — it would be welL But the disgraceful practice of 
fortune-hunting, much more prevalent now among women 
than it ever was amongst men, renders this hind of 
yidooM assentation very frequent, especially in the high- 
est circles, and it deserves to be severely rebuked. There 
ia great encouragement at present for all attempts at 
xaising the moral tone amongst us. It fills me with joy 
and gmtitade to contemplate the many reforms now pro- 
ceed^ wiUi a reference to this end. The abomination 
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Invery put away from our people ; poor factory chil- 
f taken under tlie protection of humane laws ; Church 
J efFcctually checked, and tithe compounded for; 
fcrimiiial law amended; the poor-laws revised; elec- 
J briiiery severely repressed, and the boundless cor- 
liou and jobbing of close corporations cut up by the 
Carry all these great measures from their causes 
I their evident and unavoidable results, and say if 
3 was in the history of mankind a revolutioa 
lornlly groat and glorious ! Tlut I need not boast — 
1 generously rejoice and triumph with us, and I oa 
jiart sincerely hope that your country will not long 
mv us to put her to shame with the word Slavery. All 
I for the working of emancipation in the colonies 
Ji to have died away, I value commercial greatness 
Httle, on the whole, as you can do, but yet I do rejoice 
lie present prosperity of our manufactories, because 
Full employment of the poor in most parts of the 
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l»Te great iuflaenoe here, and I cannot help wishing 
tiiat yoo voold take aome occasioa to explain to us the 
advantages of the perfect equality in which all religious 
■ects are placed amongst yoo. With us, people are just 
iM^nning to perceive the ii^ustice of assessing Dissent' 
eis to the Church-rates ; this once admitted, long con- 
sequences may be deduced. I think our universities 
caoDot long continue to require tmm laymen subscrip- 
tion to the Church Articles, since the sacramental teat 
is in ell cases abolished, end even Jews are now admis- 
nble to every civil office. Mrs. Jameson's book I have 
not seen, and scarcely heard ot " Silvio Pellico" has 
lieen much read and prtused, but I have not yet found 
time to read it I think yon would be interested in the 
life of that great preacher Bobert HaU. There is some- 
thing affecting in the evident struggle which his powerful . 
mind and benevolent heart maintained for many years 
against the horrors and absurdities of the Calvinistio 
fiiitfa in which he had been educated, and into which 
lie finally almost relapsed. He was also an illustrious 
examjde of the uind rising superior to dreadful bodily 
suflerings. 

An intelligent friend of mine, lately from Paris, said 
to me of the Parisians, 'They are the most irreligious 
people of the world, but yet tjiey have five or six new 
religions wliich they have invented." She also said, 
"Uorala are so very bad there, that I think they can 
gpxw no worse, or ratlier, that they are beginning to 
mend." She mentioned as a particular source of corrup- 
tion the manner in which young girls of the higher class 
•re married. A father says to his daughter, "You are 
to be married to-morrow." He names the gentleman, 
and it is one whom she has never seen. Yet she always 
rabmits without resistance or repugnance, regarding 
matrimony, like presentation at oouit, simply «a tjuv cnj^ 
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my and indispensable proliininaTy to coming out in 
>vld and being Bomebody. Young girU are never 
lin comimny except at Iwlla. Tiie conversation in 
jciety ia unfit for them to listen to. Single 
Ln have there tio alienee. A great proportion of 
liiarriages are brouglit about by pniii brokers. Can 
liicture to yourself any state of tilings so utterly 
Iding to woman ? It is remarkable that the French 
1 no uritei's of any note at present, except in the 
Ices. 

lave kept my letter open till I could tell you of the 
lof your two friends, It was to me a most agrae- 
was nnich pleased with the intelligence of 
I'hillips, and the excellent iufarmation which he 
sin answer to our many questions respecting your 
Kluch of our coiivei'sation related to the state 
ligion and the arrangements for the conduct of reli- 
I wor.sliip amongst you, and I told them both that 
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To Miss Aiein. 



BortoB, DMtnbtrM, ItSl 
Jly deu lEss Ailcin, — I am sorry to begin a letter 
wiUi self-reproBch, but I do blame myself for having 
delayed ao long to write to you, and in such cases I find 
■ome relief to my conscience in acknowledging frankly 
my deficieney. Tonr letter of October 23rd, which I 
received last evening was most welcome, and I cannot 
test nntil I express my obligations for it^ and for your 
late vcH'k.for which I heartily tliank you. It has given 
me great pleasure. It seems to me a decided improve- 
ment on your preceding works. The s^le is more 
Tariooa, vigorous, free, and the narrative seems to me 
more skilfully woven. As to its impartiality, about 
which I have been most solicitous, I wish I wore a 
better judge, bat my knowledge of your history is not 
profonnd enough to make my opinion of much worth. 
I think, however, that you have been just to Charles, 
•nd have Intnight out his character strongly, though I 
am inclined to show him more mercy, or to make more 
aUowanca for the untoward influences under which be 
was brought up. It was next to impossible tliat lie 
should comprehend the new ideas of his aga Indeetl^ 
what can a king see in the spirit of liberty, especially on 
its first waking from long slumber, but a fearful lawless 
power threatening ruin to the most revered establish- 
mento 1 As to Charles's great vice— deceit — I suppose 
it was sanctified in his own view by one of the ends for 
which he thought he was using it; I mean the Church. 
'When the conscience exaggerates one duty, it is very 
apt to let others slip, and Charles seems to have imagined 
that be oould expiate all his wrong doings l^ his faith- 
t to the hierarchy. He is not the fint man who 
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has Loped to balance his bad £Edth in hiunan oonoerns bj 
his sound faith in religious ones. It is an instructive 
fact, that his fraud was not a whit the less roinoos to 
him on account of its union with his consdentioiisnesa. 
Your History has given me a stronger impression than I 
hod before of his ability and force of mind. I feel, too^ 
more than I did that his wife was his evil genius. She 
undoubtedly confirmed him in the dangerous maxim 
that no faith was to be kept with heretics, and made 
his propensity to intrigue a despemte disease. I was 
Sony you could not let us more into the character of the 
Puritans as a sect, and of tiieir leaders. Let me ask if 
you have not gathered materials in your historical re- 
searches for a volume of interesting essays 7 You have 
taken, I doubt not, some new views of public character} 
and great events, and of the progress of sodeQr, and I 
hope they will not be lost. Do think of this suggestion^ 
I could fill my letter with remarks on your book. I have 
expressed my pleasure on the style and execution. 
Now and then, however, I met a word not in sufficient 
use, perhaps not to be found in the dictionary. Did I 
not see the word " complicity " ? The spirit of your 
work is a noble ona You have kept throughout your 
loyalty to the great principles of freedom and virtue. 
You disturbed a little my opinions and feelings about 
Falkland. I do not love that such an image should be 
dimmed; but let truth prevaiL You have given me 
another subject to think and write about^ Bammohun 
lioy. I feel his loss deeply. I cannot name a stranger 
whom I so wished to see. Do treasure up your recol- 
lections of him, and give them to me and die public. I 
lived in hope that he was to visit this country, and now 
I can only know him by following him into the common 
country of all pure and noble spirits. May we all meet 
there I It seems you wish to make woman more worthy 
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of the bomage which Om B^ah paid her. I like 7011T 
Iffoject much, and I should Uiink such essays as you 
propoae would excite attention. The work, however, is 
a delicate one. You must make women patriots without 
taming them into partizans, increase their force without 
taking from their loveliness, and cultivate the reason 
without encroaching on the affections. It is an im- 
portant port of woman's vocation to give refinement, 
purity, gentleness end grace, to social intercourse ; to 
wear off our rough edges ; to rescue us ftom ahsorpUon 
in grosser interests by awakening in us some taste for 
beauty. It is a greater work to lay the foundation of 
the future patriot and Christian ; to infuse into the child, 
whctlicr boy or girl, the spirit of the philanthropist hero, 
martyr ; to give just and large views of life, and of the 
tme means of promoting human happiness. There is no 
greater wtvk on earth, and none requiring a more gcne- 
nras culture of all the powers. If you can turn your sex 
to the high purposes of their being and of their peculiar 
relations and endowments as women, what a benefactor 
jon will 1)e I You speak of Bulwcr's remarks on English- 
women and their aristocratic tendencies. I doubt not 
they are true in the main. I have read only the first 
volume of his work as yet — a remarkable book, especially 
considering the haste in which it seems to have been 
thron'n oS. 1 felt tliat a man who could write so good 
a book ought to have ^Titten a better. He is generally 
•nperficiol. and yet looks Bo often beneath the surface, 
that one wishes lie had been more just to himself and 
his subject His notions of religion are very crude. 
'With aU his egotism, he writes like a true friend of the 
people^ of the mass of mea Is he not worthy this 
liighost praise T I delight iu your good account of your 
own country. I am not, however, as sanguine as you 
an as to the safe working of the Iota scheme for emand- 
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In in the "West Indies. Would the master become 
Ifriend of the slaves and heartily co-operate vith 
ernment, he could make their traositioQ to freedom 
1, safe, and mutually beneficial ; but he seems dis- 
Id to throw obstructions in the way, and the hostility 
fh may consequently spring up between the two 
B maybeminous to both. Perhaps you do not corn- 
lend how hard it is for the master to meet as a free- 
1, and in some respects as an ei^ual, the man whom he 
Lummanded and tieat«d as a brute. It is as great a 
hution as would be the abolition of castes in India, 
Lpect the love of power is more wounded than the 
1 for gain. We hero have the deepest interest in 
Isuccess of the plan. Let emancipation succeed in 
■West Indies, and slavery must fall in our Southern 
Let it fail, and our prospects, which are dark 
i^li, will be next to hopeless. My mind is painfully 
subject. I want to wTite, to act ; but I 
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and Tackerman. Tlie latter gnve yovL a somewhat clia- 
xacteristio proof of his friendsbip for me. I waut to 
adviae him to be more on his good behavioor/for some- 
times stnogets, seeing bis ardour, distrust his judgment, 
vhich is sound. He has a noble spirit. I miss him 
and Mr, P. much, but I hope to eujojr them more for. 

Your sincere friend, 

W. £. CoiLSTSisa. 



To D& ClUNirma. 

HiBprtaid, F«tirMT7 3, 18S4. 
Mydear Priend, — On my rotum yesterday to my own 
house, after a sojourn of three months at my brother 
Charles's in London, I found your kind letter just arrived 
to welcome me, and I will not resist the impulse to make 
an immediate return to ib You 'gmtify me much by 
■what yon say of my book ; I perceive, however, that you 
think I a little wont indulgence to Charles. This makes 
me regret that I forbore to sum up his diaracter. I 
shrank from the task as a difficult, and in some sense a 
dangetoQs one; for I should have made for him such 
allowances on account of education and the inSuences 
generally to which his situation exposed him, that the 
almost unavoidable inference would have been, that all 
kings must be, more or less, the enemies of liberty, of 
public virtue, of the happiness and progress of mankind. 
I have come as near this inference as I well could, by 
showing that Charles was absolutely suckled in falsehood 
and dissimulation, and that cuprintt he thought himself 
as much above the laws of social morali^ as those of 
the land ; bat I believe I ought somewhere to have dis- 
tinctlj stttedt that in his most nnprioicipled «ciUl \» '««» 
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probably never aelf-condemniid, except in tiis csaa of 
Strafford. I plead goUty to eomplicity. I knew ibaA 
this French word was scarcely natuialiied, but it had 
been used ; I bad a vague idea that my father thought 
well of it ; and kaowing no English word of the same 
meaning, I ventured. May one not now and then do 
these things with good effect T I am not conscious of 
any other ofTences in this way, but it is likely enough 
that I may unconsciously have picked up odd words 
from my old authorities. Certainly, in the course of my 
labours, collatsral subjects of remark did now and then 
occur to me; but I fear' I have let them slip away. I 
do, however, feel some temptation to venture into Uie 
essay line, when, perhaps, thoughts might recur on the 
morals of history. At present, however, I am absolutely, 
like poor Bums, " unfitted with an aim." One friend 
suggests to me Memoirs of Caroline, queen of George II.; 
another would have me go on to Cromwell; another 
would send me back to Edward III., as a subject out 
of barm's way, involving neitlier theology ma politics. 
" The literary class," said the very sensible advocate of ' 
' the Inst scheme, "are almost all for Church and States 
Rud your last subject is one which they do not like. 
They would not have much inquiry into King Charies." 
This remark might lead me wide into a dissertation upon 
our present state of political and religious feeling; but 
before I enter such a field, I think it prudent to answer 
some passages of your letter, 

I wonder not at your deep feelings on the subject of 
Slavery. It is wortliy of you so to feel, and to devote 
your powerful pen and all the enei;gie8 you can command 
to that great tlieme. I am quite incompetent to pro- 
nounce any opinion of my oivn on the state of oui 
islands, but that excellent old abolitionist, William Smith, 
seems to me highly satisfied with Uie working of the 
1% 
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new Bfttom hitherto, and Dr. Lushington also. It has 
been said that the plantets begin to judge it conducive to 
their own interests— a grand security for their exertions 
to make it aiuirer. It seems that the protection of the 
black population will be secured, so far as law can secure 
it, by depending on a reformed magistracy, which, in 
other respects, is likely to be welcome to the planters. 
But I know not the particulan. 

Excellent Bammohun Roy I I wish I could obtain 
more particnlais of him to ofTer to you ; hut, like all re- 
markable foreigners in this, and I suppose in other coun- 
tries, he was beset by the enthusiastic, the ignorant^ the 
impertinent^ and often tlie malignant; in his cose poli- 
tical and theological passions conspired, and he was 
misrepresented on all hands. That good man Dr. Car- 
penter has published an account of him, and I know of 
no better. It is now knowu that the title of Bajah, 
which some suspected him of unwarrantably assuming, 
was conferred on him regularly by. the Great Mogul, or 
King of Delhi, as he is now called, in the character of 
his ambassador. He was able in negotiation, and ob- 
tained for his master the large sums whicli he claimed ' 
of our Government In his demeanour tlicre was all 
the dignity and gracefulness of high easle, tempered with 
not only courtesy and benignity, but with a kind of 
humility only to be accounted for, as Dr. Boott acutely 
obser\'ed, by recollecting that he belonged to a conquered 
people, and had been compelled in India to submit to 
■ocial inferiority. It was impossible, however, to charge 
him with servility. He sometimes evaded indiscreet 
questions, but the information which be gave voluntarily 
was so precise and satisfactory Uint it was impossible to 
qnestitm its perfect truth. His knowledge of languages 
was prodigiooB, and when he spoke of the light cast by 
I with Oriental Uteiatun vui 'mKosAftk 
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a the sense of Scripture, or when he explaiDed the laws 
Lnd customs of his couutiy, with tlie modifications' which 
Ihey had sustAincd from its Musaulman conquerors, yon 
perceived that lie was able to draw from ell that he 
liad learned and seen the inferences of a clear, sagocioaa 
Jnind. But perhaps liis greatest charm was the atmo- 
Kphere of moral purity in which he seemed to breath& 
jTo women this was peculiarly striking ; he paid them a 
liomage reverential as that of cliivaliy, without its exag- 
leration. Alisolulely now to their society, as he must 
liftve been, an innate sense of propriety revealed to him 
Always the right thing to say and do. Persecution, 
■alumny, injustice, public and private, only strengthened 
Tim to endure in a good cause, without either saddening 
■r embittering his spirit. Benignity was the leading 
Bhamcteri.stic of his countenance and his expressions, 
liis love of liberty was fervent, and nothing which con- 
Berncd the welfiire of his brethren of mankind was indif- 
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aggMtunu, tban to I^fislate himself. Brouglum has 
try handacMnel^ acknowledged hU obligationa to him 
V tbe idea (rf numy of his reforms, particuhirly, I think, 
is legal onea. Bomilly, a man of great piety, lived in 
triet friendship with bim. Keale seems to be a slight 
nd ntber palby person, very little qualified to measure 
be mind of Bentliam, and probably only knew him in 
stteme old age. On such authority it -would be unwar- 
uiUble to impote to an innocent and certainly a bene- 
oleot and public-spirited man, one of the ablest thiukets 
nd the most skilful logician of his age, the brutish ab- 
iidi^ of atheisuH— a word, as you well know, used by 
[Donuit a* pr^udiced people often without any definite 
teaning. The masteriy lectures on Jurisprudence pub- 
abed by my friend Mr. Austin, a very zealous promul- 
Rtor of tlte utilitarian system founded by Bentham, are 
rmly based on theism, though they make no reference 
> Christianity, vith which, however, their subject hod 
o conoenL I have just been assured, on what I think 
retty good authority, tluit neither is Godwin an atheist 

Daring my stay in London, it was my great object to 
mm what our world is doing and thinking— and this is 
bat I make out Literature is low indeed— ««Tin|Wf{, 
) oar phmse is, by the traet-maixn, with the Useful 
jwrledge Society at tlieir head. Bulwer bos protested 
ith good reason i^ainst the prevalent practice of auony- 
raoa writing. We shall at this rate soon have no such 
haracter as an author amongst us; the public will 
KoiiDt it u idle to inquire who wrote an essay, or even 

boo^ as who set up the types — and one artificer will 
Boooie as much a mere laboorer for wages as the other. 
•at that this state of things cannot well become per- 
Moant in a dvilixed oonntty, it would almost break 
Re's beaii In the meantime^ the nullity of literature 
«rM all the thinken and all the talken at leisure for 
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I few great practical Bubjecta which must become the 
)usine3a of Parliament in the coming eession. These 
ire Cliurch reform. Poor-law reform and general Educa- 
ion. On the first, some things are decided, as far as 
ninisters are concerned. Tliey will bring forward a com- 
nutation of titlie, and probably some new regulations 
.gainst pluralities and non-residence. Tliey will propose 
gmnt tbe Dissenters redress of their grievances in 
esjiect of marriages, burials and birth-registries, and may 
)crhaps be willing to exempt tliera from Church-rates. 
Jut here is the danger : The orthodox, that is, the Cal- 
inistic Dissenters, or Independents and Baptists, em- 
loldcned by their great and growing numljers, and by 
i-hut they view ns the spirit of the times, Imve plainly 
.eclnred tlmt they regard the whole connection of a 
avoTiied sect with the Stale as an abuse and an injus- 
ice, nnd that they will never be satisfied till it is 
Dtally dissolved. This decision, made in defiance of tlie 
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ite ehgacter wmld of comse be turrov and exdusi ve, and 
tbs e£fect would be to fix on the childten of DissentaTs 
ft viUTenal stigma. It is also oertain that Qothing would 
stnogthen so mnch the haoda of the Tories as a rally 
tat the Chmch. Xor would the Poor-law qaestioo be 
vniiiflaenoed ttf such a crisis. To promote a spirit of 
independence amongst Uie labouring classes would not 
be the aim of triumphant squires and parsons. I am 
oUiged to state all th^ very crudely, but verbam aapienti. 
Ton will see, on the whole, that oar state is an anxious 
one. leooldwisbthattheTrishChurchqueBtionwerefirat 
to be dealt with. It was Catholic emancipation which 
repealed the English Test and Corporation Acts. Ton 
will not wonder that, with my kUtorie experience, I dread 
lieyond eveaything the mingling of ecclesiastical disputes 
with questions of civil government, especiiilly as our 
people are much less advanced in religion than in politics. 
Fear nothing for Dr. Tuckerman. He interests us the 
more for hia buista of sensibility. " He has enthusiasm," 
Mid Mr. Le Breton* ba[^ily, " but no fanaticism." We 
an lore him, and his suggestions are heard with respect 
tpy persons who have both the will and the power to 
cany them into effect to some extent He could not 
have visited na at a better time : the state of the poor 
lias become such, that all agree ttmuthinff must he done 
to amend i^ and every one who can speak from experi- 
ence on the subject is heard with deep attention. There 
is ranch benevolent acUvity amongst ns, which only 
wanta and asks to be well guided. We are all struck 
with hia eloquence. " He took me by the button," said 
lb: Le Breton, "lost time I saw him, and certainly 
preached a short sermon ; but I did not wish it ended." 
Ja fad^ the oftener he is heard, the less one wishes htm 
to m^ SinOB I finished the last sentence, I have taken 
•iWBMndBpUBniM. 



|tn-o ladies to call on hiin ; I never heard him so inte- 
resting and eloquent in the iUustration of lii£ principles 
1 plans. T)ie ladies were all attention ; and one of 
m, wlio lives with her brotlier, a country clergyman, 
lind devotes herself with liim and liis daughters to the 
Iwelfare of a village, found much correspondence between 
■heir modes of proceeding and his — except that they talk 
> tlie people of original sin. I admired the dexterity 
with which he slid over this difference. He has more 
Jact and sagacity than I ever saw united with such 
nrdour. — You trace a beautiful outline of what essays 
■or women ought to teach. I fear I could not fill it up ; 
Tut I feel tliat in these days knowledge of points of 
llebate is necessary, to prevent our quick feelings from 
jnaking us fierce upon them. Ignorant partizans are 
lilwaya the most violent. Candour, the virtue of the 
ie, is that in which women are most deficient. 
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mm iflmiikled of % fine Teriev of Guizof ■ Gibbon in the 
last 'Qnaiteriy." 'With tba exc6pti<m of a thrust at 
VnttOty, its tone vas dngnlarly liberal and generous for 
tint periodical. la it not remarkable that France should 
iomish the first Chiistion annototor on Gibbon ? It is 
a good sign. I most hope more &om that country than 
JOB do. Is Milm*n equal to the work of fornishing 
additional notes to Gibbon T I vish the same ofBca 
eoold be done tar Hume which Guizot has done for 
Gibbon. 'What a flood of light has been thrown on 
joar histoy since Hume's time I and yet the work will 
always be read. Can no impartial friend of fireedom 
supply an antidote to his errors 1 

I think when I last wrote you I was leading Bulwer's 
TjiglftnJ, I row &om it witb admiration of the various 
powers and respect for the philanthropy of the author. 

One of your gifted countrywomen here lately recom- 
mended to me Goddlphin (a novel by I know not whom) 
M giving the beet views of your highest classes. Have 
you read it t is it an authority } It is certainly writtea 
with power, and interested me a good deal, which is 
what I can say of very few fictions, excepting Sir 
Walter'a The writer mokes the stream of oristocratio 
life shallow and turbulent enongh, and so it must be. 
It is impossible that they whose whole existence is 
foonded on superficial distinction should understand 
tme greatness or happiness. Kothiog is more natural 
than that tliey should resort to vulgar, La. outward, 
TfiMtif of cherishing aud manifesting tliat consciousness 
ot superiori^ which is the very Ineath of their life. 
'Wbeo is this s[urit of hollow pretension and exclusive- 
BSiS to cease t Not till it is met by a jost self-respect 
in otiwr classes ti society. The true self-respect would 
|mt the •potknu to flight »t onca let true dignity be 
\ and the £i1m could not hold op its head. 
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All pretension thrives thiongli some inteUectaalar imml 
deficiency in the community. The book says something 
though not as much as I expected, of that exclusive 
spirit which, as I learn, has penetrated the zanks of aris- 
tocracy itself, which sets up fashion against birth and 
titles, and which pronounces some of the highest nobi- 
lity, and even Majesty itself, " en mauvais ton '* — tbat^ 
I believe, is the phrasa When I hear of the delicate 
tact of these fashionables, which detects the minutest 
particles of vulgarity, and.the almost imperceptible lines 
of high-breeding, I wish that a kindred power might be 
brought to bear on morals. How little we understand 
yet the refinements of virtue ! The assailants of aristo- 
cracy, such as our author, little understand that their 
principles, fairly carried out, would bring on a revolution 
in society far deeper than changes of constitution or 
dynasties, and such as they would not relish much. No 
matter. They are ministering unconsciously to the pur- 
poses of a higher Wisdom and Benevolence than tlieir 
own. I wish you could name to me some good novel or 
light work. Sometimes I want easy reading, but find it 
hard to satisfy myself. Books which do not set me to 
thinking are generally dull • 

We hear good accounts of £ngland, though I do not 
see much prospect of relief and improvement to your 
uneducated and depressed millions. I cannot forget 
these, and they darken your country, and make me 
almost shudder at your luxury and prosperity. What a 
tremendous price you pay for what is called your civiliza- 
tion! Were your higher ranks virtuous, I could be more 
reconciled to the ignorance, vice and misery of the 
lower; but the eye finds little relief in passing finim the 
squalidness of the pauper class to the pomp and glitter 
of the rich and noble. Of my own country I have not 
muchtoboast The warfiAre of our headstrong^ arbitiaiy 
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President witli our National Bank has turned our ihtos- 
perity into commercial diatreso. Selfisb partizans are 
■t work on both side^ and new combinations of parties 
•re formed, bringing together those who a year ago could 
Mgr nothing too hard of one anotlier. All this would do 
wen in an old corrupt monarchy, but does not suit the 
paradise of a young republic. Could I see any moral 
deration growing out of our pecuniary losses, I should 
wdoome them ; but not a knee the less bows to gold. I 
um not disheartened, however. It is hoped that the 
nsorpatitni of the President will be put down, and that 
he will be the means or occasion of introducing import- 
ant improrements into oar Banking system, which, with* 
oat a cheek; mi^t have produced wkle mischieC 
I hope to hear from ytiu soon. 

Very aincerely your friend, 

Wh. £. Cbaskiho. 
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Bo«tM, U»r 6, 1S34. 
lly dear IHss Aikin, — ^Thanks for your letter of Fob- 
roaiy 2nd. You need not fear wearying me. Your long 
full sheets are moat welcome^ You amuse me with the 
advice given you as to the next subject you are to vrnto 
on. I protest against your going bock to Edward III. 
Write what will bear on the present Always keep in 
sight the highest principles at which your mind has 
arrived, and on which the best interests and progress of 
yoor race seem to depend, and choose topics which^will 
give yon means of confirming and diffusing them. If 
I nnderstand you, a noble turn will do more thou any* 
thing to bring out the whole force of your intellect You 
nuiit not think that I would oonfine you to the didoctia 
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ftre are & thousand forms of manifesting great prin- 

les, and I have no disposition to prescribe a form to 

r mind. Your letter gave me a more discouraging 

V of the state of opinion and feeling than your former 

You plainly think that Gliurcb reform is not 

Icing much way. I fear so, and I will assign some 

nea which, coming from a distance, may interest you, 

1 uirout which I wish your opinion. First, I fear too 

ly of your advocates of Church reform are mere poli- 

worldly reformers, who cast a wistful eye on the 

ftnues of the Estahlishment, and are willing to disturb 

Ititles ; and in this way the cause of the Church has 

Inie identified with the cause of Property, the chief 

I of a commercial people. Kext, the Church is really 

Irnied to a degree. Its ministry was never so respect- 

, faithful, useful, and it is willing to part with many 

3 which are not necessary to its strength. Again, 

,, by growing milder in its doctrines, by parting 
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no intellectaal and moral philosopher. Toar religious 
•ystem is a relic of former times, retained ftom Uie 
•fasenoe of sofficient spiritool activity to change it, and 
held irith little intimate conviction, so that it secretly 
&Toiua the scepticism which it talks against loudly. 
Your moral system is — I know not what. It would be 
comforting to see any great principle fought for to the 
death. Even German mysticism is to be preferred to 
this absence of spiritual Ufa. There is much intellectual 
action among you, but spent on the surface and tangible 
realiUes of life;. Such a country is the very spot for an 
EstaMisbment remarkable for decorum, order, show with- 
out gandiness, and a gnve magnificence, uhich neitlier 
tasks the intellect nor tortures the conscience, which 
knows bow to moke a compromise with the pomp and 
Tonities of the higher classes, and yet inculcates, in word 
at least, the precepts of Christianity. Tliis is strong lan- 
guage, and I have thrown it off very much as earnest 
people talk, who venture on' hyperbole to mnke a trutli 
palpable^ and neglect to modify, iu their zeal to make an 
impression. You must not take me to the letter. I wish * 
to ^ve you my general view of the English mind. What 
you say of the strength of Toryism goes to prove that I 
am right in the main, for Toiyism is essentially blind- 
ness to spiritual truth. It never penetrates beneath the 
extoior of human nature, birth, rank, weoltli and man- 
ners, to the divine principles in the souL Xow you have 
the character of being all Tories at heart, and how can 
you expect a real religious reform, or any great improve- 
ment in religious institutions 1 I hegm. with telling you 
that my reasons for the strong tendencies to Chuich-of- 
En g l a n i i s m which you speak o^ might interest you as 
owning fSratn a dittanea. On this account I distrust 
them. It ia hard for a stranger to know the tme state 
of aiiii(baKoowtti7. Do aet me right, Afbac talking Wk 
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reely of your countiy, I incline to take some liberties 
viih my own, and this I do because we are told that 
diss Martineau intends us the honour of a visit I am 
rnly glad, and shall give her a hearty welcome; but I do 

tleasure than she will give. Almost all your travellers 
lave carried away from us unfavourable impressions. 
Fc a.sbribe it to national prejudice ; but there must ba 
broader cause ; and this is to be found in our state 
f society, which has features not very inviting to a 
jreigner. We have one unlucky trait for our visitors. 
Ve are a resei-vcd people, rather cold in manner, and 
.■anting in expressions of sympathy. I ascribe this in 
art to our Puritan descent. Our fathers came over, 
ou know, to establish tkcir diurck, and they lived 
jgether in the diameter of church members, who were 
J keep what they called " a godly watch " over each 
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ealculatioii sooner hegok their war on the enthusiastic 
principle of onr nature. Once more, the necessity under 
which we are all laid of labour, prevents much cultiva- 
tion of the art of social communication. Society is 1^ 
an object; graceful and easy conversation less studied ; 
awkwardness and diffidence less resisted. Tliat a stranger 
should find us more shut up, should think that we want 
hearty you will not wonder after tliis detail Another 
thing which I find strikes the English when they visit 
us is the apparent want otJUial deference. Our children 
are subject to fewer outward restraints than yours. 
We profess to rely more on inward restraints, on the 
aflTections, reason and conscience of the child ; but in 
many cases these higher principles are neglected, and 
the stranger is shocked by domestic insubordination. 
Another unpleasant feature in our society is the want 
of good domestics, one residt of easier or more Iiouour- 
able means of subsistence. No one in this country 
thinks of being a servant far life, and the demand for 
labour in other departments of industry is often so greats 
that in many places a favour is conferred by going into 
a fSunily in this capacity. Now, to a traveller the annoy- 
ance arising from this deficiency in our domestic esta- 
blishments is often greats and especially to the English, 
who are so well served at home. You will easily see 
that a country such as I have described, however dis- 
tinguished by private virtue, sgeneral intelligence, and 
•trong domestic affection, will not show well to a 
'foreigner, unless to one who can get admission into the 
interior of our social sjrstem, which is seldom the case. 
Miss Martineau will bring with her the repulsion of 
cdebiitj as an authoress, an additional difficulty in the 
way of finee communion, which, however,- may be done 
away by genuine affability and self-foigetfulness. But 
lot her come ; and let her tell the truth, too^ of us. I 



k'ant that we ehould know our faults, and, if notluDg 
a will do, be scoui^ed out of them ; but there ia no 
heed of this severity ; there ia a spirit of improvement 
t work among us, and a wise, pbilauthropic traveller 
[nay do us good. To use your own language, I fear I 
lave wearied you. 

Your sincere friend, 

W. £. Cbaxvxso. 

I have had no time to speak of Kammohun Eoy, 
ftVhy cannot Englishwomen combine their efforts to 
nlevate their sex in Hindostan ? There is a noble and fit 
litiject for women. I sliould rejoice to have an associa- 
n for this end bearing Rammohun Roy's name. Could 
L better monument bo raised to him 1 I hope sectarian- 
1 would not deny him this honour. If so, the object 
liight still be accomplished. The Hindoos, I believe^ 
filling to have their women taught by Europeans. 
t this as great an object for philanthropy as aboli- 
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Itope to keep a little longer. He is a geneoial favourite 
and perhaps even better lUced in aocietj than hia friend, 
whoae mind ia almost engrossed by one sabject. It 
mortified me to catch only a glimpse of Mr. Dewejr; his 
stajr was so short that he was gone before I could find 
an opportnnitj to invite him. I heard great proiao of 
bis pulpit eloquence from veiy good judges. Send us 
mrae such visitors ; tiiey will do much to overcome ' 
prejudices on both sides. And now to replj to the ques* 
tions in your letter. 

'Godolphin" I have not read. I understand it waa 
written bjr a Mr. Sunderland, wlio is genteelly connected, 
and was educated at Oxford ; but as hia extreme youth 
cannot have allowed him extensive opportunities of 
observation in any society, it would be unreasonable to 
put much faith in his view of mannera. All novelista 
nm into exaggeration of one kind or other, for tlie sake 
of effect Formerly, they were chiefly reproached with 
painting "faultless monstera," whose channs and graces 
threw all living merit into shade, and disgusted young 
people with the sober lealides of Ufa But this was a 
splendid sin compared with that of the present fashion- 
able school, who exaggerate nothing but vices and follies, 
and delight in representing as odious or contemptible 
those classes who will nevertheless continue to be objects 
€i envy to most of their inferiors. In high, as in low 
and in middle life, there will always be many who yield 
to the peculiar temptationa of their situation, but many 
also who resist^ and I know no reason whatever for 
iMlieving that our aristocrat^ are worse in any respect 
tlian in past ages ; on the contrary, I know some strong 
masons for thinking that in several respects tiiey are 
better. No one denies that they are much less addiotsd 
to drinking, less also to gaming; for men play lesa, iD 
gancnl aooie^ at leas^ and voowa «cax&^^ «)^ «!^ V 
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^nnot say whether there is less licentiousucss ; but 70U 
vho have read Walpole will not dispute that there is 
Jnuch more decorum, much more of at least outward 
[espect for religion aud virtue, and I think it is plain 
b even hypocrisy must put some restraiut on vice. 
then it is certain that the circumstaucefl of the times 
Keep the higher classes in a state of extraordinary mental 
Ictivity ; tliat they feel it necessary to cultivate all their 
Talents, to infonn themselves on every question of prac- 
l importiLiice, and at the same time to preserve the 
traccful accomplishments which may serve to conciliate 
luhlic approbation. 

With resj>ect to what you have hoard of a class of 

■iishionables who set their own pretensions above those 

ftf milk and title, there is something in it; the mast 

[Lisliionnble persona in London are so mther by merit, if 

i may so apply the term, than by birth. A certain 

V or tact, is necessory to become aa " arbiter ele- 
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not long be numbered by millions, even in Ireland. 
Immense things aie in agitation n^rding tlie poor and 
i^aidiog the Church, and both subjects are approached 
ij many, especially the firsts in a pietty good spirit I 
do not yet wish to see the Establishment overthrown, 
because at ptesent the fanatics would be able to aoise 
0» chief power and oppress all free inquirers ; but it will 
do Mother Church no manner of hurt to be put in mind 
of her end, and the Dissenters are willing enough to jog 
her memoiy on this subject The worst is, that we must 
expect an increase of l^ttemess and animosity as these 
Dissenters proceed, for when was ever an ecclesiastical 
question settled in a Christian spirit T And in the mean- 
tame^ I grieve to see literature moamped as it is between 
politics and theology. You may inquire in vain for light 
reading. Poetry we have none; and thou<;h we have 
novels not s few, I really know of none which are much 
praised by people of taste. We can scarcely find new 
works sufficient to keep dor Book Society alive. The 
dearth is something quite strange, and hardly credible at 
A time when everybody affirms that there is more reading 
than ever in the country. I suppose people will be tired 
of twojienny tracts ere long, and then there will again 
be a demand for bool,-$. In France there is an equal 
stagnation ; in Germany alone literature really flourishes, 
although, or perhaps becaute, literary labour scarcely 
brings there any pecuniary reward, on account of the 
impossibility of securing copyright bejrond the limits of 
■ single state. The most laborious works, I hear, are 
oomposed by professors of universities, as in some meo- 
nn a part of their duty, or a means of distinctioiL I 
wish I could tell you that I am again settled into some 
■nhatantaal work, but I cannot yeb fit myself with a sub- 
ject Two in English history have engaged my attention; 
tliat which yoa soggest^ tlie Commoaw«aIth, KodL IIda \Mtk 
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first Georges. But I rather dread the quantity of dry 
reading, especially of the polemical kind, which the first 
would require, and in general the rwjgedness of the theme, 
on wliicli it would scarcely be practicable to strew flowera. 
rhe second also somewhat affrights nie by its magnitude, 
for the materials would he redundant, and it also repels 
me by the want of great and interesting events ; in short, 
I am not enough pleased with either of these periods to 
be willing to livt in it for years. Sometimes I meditate 
inotlier kind of writing — essays, moral and literary. I 
seem to myself to have some thoughts which it might 
be iiseful or agreeable to put on paper ; but here fears 
lud scruples of many kinds assail me. If I were to give 
the reiu freely to my speculations, I know not whither 
they would lead me — most likely into a kind of Pyrr- 
lioniam which would give great offence to this dogma- 
tizing age. I am not here referring to religious topics, 
m which I should never think of addressing the public; 
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•eribe any lemedy for a state like this, wliich I am dis- 
poeed to repaid as a morbid one, because one sees that 
if it wete to become epidemic, the whole world would go 
to sleep? 

Events press taat upon ua. Since I began this letter, 
a few days only ago, a split of the Cabinet has been 
utnounccd on the important question of the appropria- 
tion of tlie tempomlities of the Irisli Church. Mr. Stanley 
and two more, who insisted on piescrving the whole to 
the Protestant Establisliment, go out ; and we may con- 
aer[uently expect to see tlie cause of Church Eeform 
espoused by the government. In this I do unfeignedly 
rejoice. It gives some reason to hope that a compromise 
may be efiected with the English Dissenters also, which 
will divert them, for a tiiue at leasts from seeking the 
utter overthrow of the Establishment. But mucli will 
depend on what cannot well be reckoned on, the pru- 
dence and modeiation of our Upper House, especially 
tlie lords q>irituaL There are sinister reports concerning 
tlie sojiity of our poor well-meaning King. A regency, 
with a Tory Queen at its head, might prove under present 
drcumstouces a dangerous incident. Political uuious are 
said to be spreading over the country, or rather trades* 
nnions, which, on the slightest cause of jealousy given 
by tlie govenimeutt would immediately become political 
ones. I should exceedingly dread to see more power 
lall into the hands of the low and ignorant, the selfish, 
and, on tlie whol^ not moral dosses, of whom these' 
associations are composed ; and nothing can preserve OB 
from this peril but a wise, just and liberal, but modante 
administration. After all, though I have been murmur- 
ing at the awamping of literature between religion and 
politioi, I feel that I cannot myself resist the influence 
at awmmitanowi Wa are in a state of revolutioii, it 
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cannot be denied, and however one m&y v/ish to divert 

le's mind from tlio present and the directly practical, it 

Jvill not be ; and those who do not pretend to be able to 

Instruct the public on the great questions of Clmrch and 

ptate (and I ain sure I do not), must be content, as 

matters stand, to hear, sec, and say nothing. I am reading 

. long and a great work, Sismondi'B "History of the 

alian KcpuLlics." It errs somewhat on tlie side of 

ninute detail, as might well be expected, considering 

at the author liad occasion to take for his authorities 

e native liistorians — those mastera of prolixity. But 

i'ith this abatement, the work is surely a very noble one, 

II of interesting circumstances and lively, graphic de- 

riptioiis, both of places from personal knowledge and 

If characters and incident'). The moral tone is admirable. 

IriiG author seems to me unerringly faithful to the best 

Interests of mankind, except that he perhaps prizes a 

e too highly tlie turbulent liberty of Florence ; fertile, 
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nothmg elw, let it st least senre to asauie 7DU of my 
eoatitnied Mteem and iUendsliip, aad my anxiety to keep 
1^ iny ^Tilegs of oommimicatioa with you. 

Ever most tmly youis, 

I^ Aumr. 



To Db. CaAHKnia. 

H««F>tMd, JnM 19, 16SI. 

Ur. Fhfllipe offers me conveyance for a letter to yon, 
and thoDgh ratlier pressed for time, I will begin : at least 
I may be able to thank yoa for your lost admirable letter, 
and to oonvey my sense of ita contents. I am very much 
enlightened as well as pleased by your remarks on your 
own country. What very curiously corroborates their 
justness is, that the choncteristics which you note as of 
Fzesbyterian origin are, or were, almost equally observ* 
able here in the Scotch and the old English Bissenteis. 
The same coldness and reserve of manner — the some 
repression of enthusiasm — the same caution and mutual 
superintendence, I have been struck with in them ever , 
since I have been able largely to compare them with 
oar Episcopalians. Mis3Maitineau,beingher8elf ofDis- 
senting parentage and connection, will be fully prepared 
to find warm hearts onder cold manners, but even oar 
sauciest travellers bear ample testimony to the hospitality 
they find amongst you. Do yoa know I am half inclined 
to qoarrel with yon for calling uafi/reignen with respect 
to you f I think we never coll you so. Our common 
origin, common longnage, and common history down to 
a period not yet bejrond tlie memory of man, forbid the 
itsa of that ch'Jl'"g word. Fray leave it oft 

I tUak yon quite right in the main respecting our 
vdi^oosstateb Then is, however, ft great deal of earoast 
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)elief amongst our Evangelicals in and out of the Church, 
lod a good deal of unobtrusive piety amongst individuals 
>f all communions ; and I would say that the warm re- 
leption your works have found from persons in as well 
Ls out of the Establishment is a strong proof that sju- 
■itual religion ia congenial witli many minds. In tlie 
neantimo, the present struggle between the Churoh and 
he Dissenters must be regarded as partaking more of 
he nntura of a civil tiian a roligious contest The ques- 
ion is, Sliiill the Church monopoly be suffered longer to 
ixist in all its rigour, or eliall it be made to yield more 
ir less to the spirit of the age and tlie demands of justice? 
t'ou will sec tliat tJio Bill for alx>lishing subscription 
it the universities as a condition oi graduation has been 
:an-icd by a great mnjority in the Commons, being sup- 
lorted by most of the Scotch and Irish members. It is 
)robable that tiie Lords will throw it out ; but it will, 
levertheless, be a great triumph to the Dissenters to find 
he representatives of the people so decidedly in their 
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of The Church in dangearl" The bluAteringof Oxfoid, 
irith iu militaiy chancdlor.* hns failed to excite emuht- 
tion. I believe thnt if the Church ia to Btand, great 
ooncessiooa must be mode, not only on the points of 
pltmlitien, sinecures and non-residence, but in the mntter 
of Church patronnge. The Scotch General Assembly has 
foand it expedient to allow the parishioners at large a 
negative on the appointment of tlie patron, and I look 
daify for some similar claim here. Kow all these may 
be regarded as tendencies towards what i« called the 
"voluntary" Church system, which I have no doubt you 
will allow to be much more favourable to tpiritualitp 
than an Establishment dependent chiefly on the Crown 
and the hereditary aristocracy of tim country. 

Yon will gather from all this that I conceive the 
popular interest to be fast gaining ground, and that I 
believe it must finally carry every point in contest, 
whetlier civil or ecclesiastical. I believe also that im- 
portant reforms will thus be effected, and the well-being 
of the people at large promoted. Nevertheless, I cannot 
exult in the tone of national feeling. I fear we do indeed 
deserve to be reproached as a nation of shopkeepers : - 
all our quarrels are money-quarrels — every question in 
high dehkte may be resolved into one ot £. a. d. Ask 
the trade unions what they require 1 Higher wages. 
The shopkeepers? Tlie repeal of the assessed taxes. 
Tlie manuflitctureis ? Free trade, especially in corn. The 
landed intereat T The continuance of the corn-laws, and 
<ii all other* favourable to the maintenance of their rente. 
Kow this nniveisal worship of Mammon makes me sigh 
and Unsh for my country. In the first political struggles 
I cao ivmembflr, great and noble principles were at stake ; 
now it 'is a rnlgar dispute who shall pay meet, or least 
nthtr, towanb a long reckoning. Fox wai the tiypa of 
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Ihe former period, Joseph Hume of tlie present But 

looking at the causei? of tliia extraonlinaiy activi^ of 

Khe mercenary princi]>lo amongst us, I am willing to 

jclicve tliut they are in great measure of a temporary 

liatiire. The taxea have pressed witli crushing weight 

1 every class and interest by turns. It was the hope 

If relief from pecuniary distress principally which haa 

rmight tlie people into collision, first with the borough- 

wners, now with the tithe-owners. Some burdens have 

^n already lightened by our reformed legislature, but 

a Court and the Tories still resist retreuchment, and 

cs-^nry that even a clamour for it should still be 

ipt up. liiit let reforms in expenditure once have been 

yirricd fairly through all departments, and this extra- 

Irdinary pressure removed, and the active spirits of our 

fceoplo will demand higher and better occupation. Then 

ftliall we find the great results of the illumination of the 

jnpular mind, which has been all this time proceeding 

nstantly accelerating pace; then expect from 
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is sora Uiia is * book for a man, and aoch a book as he 
never sav the like of; and never anything did delight 
him 80 much; he can talk of nothing else." It vaa 
"I^uadiw Lost" 
' The Archbishop of Dublin (Whately) is doing mnch 
good by reconciling the Catholics to the national schools, 
from the system of which be has banished everythiug 
offensive to their religion. ** To be sure," said an old 
Oxford colleague of his to me^ " he is the veiy opposite 
of the sort of person I should have chosen for the situa- 
tion ; I would have had a man remarkable for mildness, 
patience, willing to hear and to answer all objections ; 
but God knows better how to appoint His own instru- 
ments. I know many people who, if the Arcbbisliop 
were to be roasted, would go to get a bit of him, because 
he has yielded to the Catholics respecting giving chil* 
dren the whole Bibla But he goes on, and he could not 
core less for abuse if he were mode of wood. He saj-s 
of the Sabbath, 'Spend if you please, or if you can, the 
whole day in religious exercises, but put things on the 
true footing; do not tell your children it -was instituted 
by God's command to Moecs to commemorate tlie crea- 
tion, but tell tliem it was fixed by the Apostles to com-' 
memorate the resurrection. Give it all the sanctity you 
please, but not on a wrong ground.* Tliis has given 
great offence. So has a very learned and philosophical 
work in which, by tracing the origin of many Itomish 
sapetatitions to the principles or the weaknesses of our 
common nature, he bos been charged by some witli ex- 
tenuating them." He added, that tlie Archbishop had a 
great fondness for pombles in conversation, which were 
often rather homely ones, and for experiments. One day, 
at a great set dinner at the Lord-Uentenant's, a question 
aioae^ how long a man could live with his bead under 
vitflE. TheAzchbiahopquittAd tlwKKn&,«3i&.'VttMfQ!i^ 
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lutnnied witli a great basin full of water, which be set 

■a the tablo and phinged his head in before the whole 

Toiniiany. Having held it there an enoi-mous length of 

lime, lio drew it out, crying, " There ! none of you could. 

ave kept your beads in so long, but I know the method 

If it." Another time, also at a formal parly at the Castle, 

Be spoke of the groat weight a man could support on 

c calf of his leg, bending it outwards. " If your Grace 

If Casliel," said he, " will stand upon mine, as I stretch 

~t out, I can bear your weight without the slightest diffi- 

lully." Jliit his Grace of Cashcl would not have done 

.) odd a tiling in that company for millions. I take a 

liucy to a metropolitan who dares to bo odd, to conciliate 

1 Irish Catholics, and to provoke the saints, alias 

ligihts. — No, I shiill not go back to Edward III., never 

No black-letter docunicnta for me I But I am not 

let the nearer to finding work for my pen. I do want 
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you wOl find, X believe some things coutradictoiy of 
my fonner vievs of things, — on inconvemence not to be 
•Tended vhen eveiy daj develops popular feelings mora 
.and mora. 

BflUere me over, with trae esteem. 

Your attached friend, 

Lucy Adcdt. 



To M pw A*g*»i 

BoalsB, ADgut, 1SS4. 
Hy dear liHss Aildn, — I received your letter by Dr. 
Tnckerman a few days ago, and I am the more disposed 
to answer it soon on account of one of the topics in 
which I feel much interest. You tell me you are not 
yet suited with a subject for your pen, and tliat you are 
wavering between history and euaj/i on society, &c. I 
am not vety forward to be a conusellor on such a subject^ 
because I feel that one's o'wn consciousness and prefer* 
ence are generally the surest guides as to what one con 
do best ; but as you seem to invite my opinion, I cannot 
bat express my hope that you will fix on the essays. I 
think that you have looked on society with a searching 
ey^ and can help it to comprehend itself. I would have 
yoor essays torn on the past as well as the present. In 
your historical researches yon must have taken many 
general views of society not given in your Memoirs, and 
must have materials for many striking comparisons be- 
tween the past and the present. Portraits of distin- 
guished individuals, the character and influences of sects 
and parties, the connection between the great social 
revolution of our own day, the civil and religious reve- 
lations on which yoor attention has been turned ; in a 
iroi^ the philosophy of history as far as you have ei.- 
florad ily— all these topici migbt find % '^^mm m *)wx 
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Irolume. I have no feat for your severity, if you wiH 
linly watch over your motives, and vill reprove in the 
Ipirit of philanthropy, and with a sincere desire to n- 
hiove obstructions to the pro^ss of your fellow-beiags. 
[his I have wanted to say to you ; but let me add, be 
uidcd by your owu mind. You are, after all, the best 
Budge of the subjects into which you can throw yout 
^bole strength. I shall be glad to know that you agree 
vith me, but shall be very tolerant if you differ. I have 
lorgotten to state one reason for my choice, which seems 
1 of weight. I think you will benefit your own 
Lind by giving it a ncvj action, by exercising it on a 
^ew held. 

My remarks on your aristocracy have led you to say 
I good word in its favour, which I am glad to hear and 
lot at all disposed to gainsay. I can easily believe that 
Bmong tliose who occupy a false position there may be 
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make progress, lojal^ becomes more and more a senti- 
ment of moral reverence, exalting alike to him who yields 
and him who receives it There will always be an aris- 
toeracy ; but the natural aristocracy, that of intellectual 
and nunral endo^vmen^ is to take place of the conven- 
tionaL Happy it will be for you if the latter shall pass 
into the former, at least so far as to prevent violent 
ehai^gea. These I dread. Though bom in a revolution, 
I am anything but a revolutionist My hope^ is in 
the legeneiation of the world by the peaceful influences 
of Christianity and increasing knowledge. Sometimes, 
indeed, society must be convulsed to give these priixciples 
any chance of action, but you axe notin this casa May 
joa be quiet for ages I 

Tou are alarmed by the trades' unions. I have per- 
haps less fear, but think of them with as little favour as 
yonnelfl You must bear them, however, for they are 
necessary. They belong to the times. Everywhere you 
flee men running into masses, and abandoning solitary 
for joint and public notice, and there are reasons why 
this tendency should manifest itself peculiarly in the 
people. The people are individually insignificant and . 
can accomplish nothing but by overwhelming numbers. 
The lighter the particles, the more must be accumulated 
to produce any considerable weight Then it is only by 
banding themselves that the poojile can get a share of 
political power, the passion for which is the keener for 
having been repressed so long ; and I see not how the 
aristocracy, who are devoured by tliis passion, can with 
any show of reason find fault with it in otliers. It is 
also true that the people have been taught by experience, 
that they can only secure their rights by an alarming 
manifestation of force ; right must thunder to be heard ; 
and aoxely the aristocracy cannot blame them for using 
an instrament which they have themaeWea maAi^ DMMr 
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soiy. Iq another way the old order of things has given | 
rise to these nniona. It has piodaoed a strong feeliiig of t 
opposition of intereste between the high and low, a feel- I 
ing very much exaggerated by the ignorance in which I 
the masses have been kept Is it steange that the 
people, conscious of individoal weakness, as fond of 
power OS their betters, stung with the idea of wrongs, 
loving excitement, bent only on physical advantages, and 
as impatient as children for immediate, visiUe efl^ct^^ 
should partake in the general propensity to run into 
mosses, and to carry their points by imposing co-opeia- 
tion ? You know 1 am no friend to this rage for associa- 
tion. It seems to me a bad sign when the individual 
loses the consciousness of power, when nobody can do 
anything alone, when even books, once the products of 
independent and solitary agency, must be made by 
literary co-partnership, and even genius becomes a 
drudge for a "Library." I know the explanation is 
found in utility. I i^ould look for it in the want of 
spiritual development But to save you a metaphysical 
disquisition, I will only odd that my interest in the 
people (who have my chief sympathy) makes me regret 
this kind of action among them beyond a narrow limit 
I want the people to learn their work and dignity as 
individuals, much more than their /orw as a man The 
latter discovery is full of peril, unless checked 1^ the 
former. The people, organized and banded in seasons of 
excitement for their particular interests, lose the little 
wisdom they have, see everything by their passions, are 
maddened by jealousies, and fall a prey to their selfish 
leaders. Sometimes they do infinite mischief ; but I do 

I not fear this among you; for, unless I mistake, yoor lower 
classes are too broken down to do anything unless in 
questions like the Reform, where the great weight of 
the middle class is (Ui the same sid& The beginning and 
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«Dd of my jweachitig is, Let it be the fitst object of a 
eommnnity to elevate the great mass of its memben. 
Tbeie I find myself on the brink of another discussion, 
Imt I will spare yoo. I had a word to say about your 
Church reform, which will be no reform at all, for you 
am incapable of ona Your Church is probably better 
than any of the popular sects, especially if its old in- 
•olenoe has been put down by recent events ; but it is - 
utterly unequal to the religious wants of the present 
•tate of the world. 

Yon wrote me a little while ego about our poet Bryant 
He has now gone to Europe. I epoke of him as mora 
immersed in politics than he is. I have lately heard of 
liim as given to objects more accordant with his fine 
genios. I hope he will find a good reception. 

Oar Bepublio is in quite an amusing condition as far 
aa names a» concerned. Our Conservative party has 
taken the name of Whigt, and is trying to fasten the 
name of Tory on the Democratic mass. But your Tories 
nay comfort themselves ; their name cannot be made to 
itick to the moh 

Do write me some other letters as "dull" as your 
last I ask nothing better. Were it not for fear of 
plagiarism, I should be tempted to apply the epithet to 
this ejnstla. Perhaps it is only grave, the next fault to 
dnlneis, or rather one with i^ in the judgment of multi- 
tadea. 

'What is the best History of England for my daughter t 
Ham jott lead Uigaet'a French Revolution T 
Yonr sincere friend, 

Wm. E. CHJumiKa. 



To Dr. Cbanninq. 

Bamprtcnd, October IB, IBSl. 

fcfy dear Friend, — Tout welcome letter arrived as I 

3 actually putting pen to paper to inquire after you 

I petition to be written to. Thank you very much for 

I interest you take in the employment of my pen, and 

r suggestions on this subject My own Jnclinatioa 

Jikewiso to essay-writing; but I feel diffident, well 

Kwing it to be a difficult and an exhausting kind of 

nposition. Sometimes I have tliought the form of 

ogiie a convenient one for exliibiting the different 

s and bearings of a subject, and I have lately made 

t or two attempts in tliis kind, and shall perhaps pro- 

1 a little further. I tliink, at least, I have made up 

mind not to search further for a historic subject. 

irsuits by a failure in 
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"We haTC^ in effect, no nobUsae in the sense of old France 
or present Gennany. Only the head of any fomily is a 
noUenum ; the younger branches are bU commoners, and 
do not even retain a titular distinction beyond the first 
generation from a peer. Yet there is some reason to 
assert that hanghtiness of demeanour towards inferiors 
acknowledged as snch, and,still more, an extreme j^ousy 

(of rank and precedence, and an indignant rebutting of 
the pretensions of those a very little below themselves, 
are striking characteristics of our people. And why is 
this ? I believe because there never wsa a conntry or a 
state of society in which men were so much the artificers, 
not only of their own fortunes, but of their own rank, as 
modern England. Every advantage, every distinction, 
is held forth to be struggled for. Each is striving to sur* 
pass his neighbour, and still more to be acknowledged 
by his neighbour himself to Itave surpassed him. It has 
been a frequent remark with our essay-writers and novel- 
ists, that persons of real tank and gentility were much 
less arrogant thsu pretenders or upstarts, which is likely 
enoogh to be true as a general rule. But in this land of 
merchants, manufacturers, men of science, men of letters, 
orators, preachers, politicians and dandies, you may easily 
imagine that there are hundreds of pretenders and up- 
starts, or at least of men who have raised tliemselves, for 
one person of established, acknowledged hereditary rauk, 
fortune and consequence ; and thus perhaps, in some 
degree, have arrogance and insolence become unfortu- 
natdy almost national chamcteristica ; at least this seems 
likely to be the solution of the fact, if fact it be. When 
yoB reflect upon the activity of all these various compe- 
titors for tite respect or admiration of society, as woll as 
its omn tangible prizes,*you will perhaps better under- 
stand the grounds of wlut little partiality I may feel 
towards the old aristocnw^, the oUius of vhioh som^ 
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times act as a useful counterbalance to other daiins not 
better founded, and urged with more offensive self-fluflSr 
ciency. But the tendency of our political state is to 
diminish all kinds of personal pre-eminence, a tendency 
of which, as you are aware, the associating spirit is both 
effect and cause. The diffusion of knowledge is in some 
respects to all the aristocracy of this age, what the dis- 
covery of gunpowder- was to the military aristocracy of 
one age, and the Reformation to the ecclesiastical aris- 
tocracy of another. As for the trades' unionji» I had 
absolutely foigotten that ever I had been afraid of them. 
It is now manifest that they cannot become pclUieal 
unions. They are not^ as you seem to suppose, combi- 
nations generally of the poor against the rich, but of one 
particular class, the journeymen mechanics, against all 
the rest of society beneath and around, as much as above 
themselves. The unreasonable attempt of this class to 
enhance the price of their commodity, skilled laboiu; 
would, if successful, cause a general advance in the money 
value of all other commodities, which, by disabling our 
manufacturers from maintaining their ascendency in 
foreign markets, nlust bring poverty on the journeymen 
themselves in the first place, and then on the nation. 
This is so clearly perceived, that they have found no 
sympathy anywhere, and the delusion amongst them* 
selves is subsiding, or will subside. 

You may be right that we shall have no religious 
reform, but I think we must have various Church altera- 
tions before long. In Scotland, which has now first 
become a free country, and is likely enough to give the 
tone to England on several topics, the seceders have 
lately increased prodigiously ; and it is not on doctrine 
that they depart from their Church, but on what they 
call the volutUary principle, that is, that the minister 
should be elected by those who are to attend upon 
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and pud by them alona The refusal of vestries to 
impom Chtucb-Tstes, vhich is becoming general, proceeds 
oa the same principle. In tliia trial of strength, or at 
leut of nombera, between the Chmi^ and Dissenters, 
the Chnich, which is almost synonymoos with the Tory 
puty. has been on the whole signally defeated. Even 
Church congregations begin to kick at patronage. Just 
now, a populous and respectable London parish, on losing 
its rectM', sent a deputation to the Bishop of London, 
the patron, which took the novel lilierty of requesting 
him to appoint a particular clergyman, unconnected with 
t^ parish, whom they named. The bishop replied that, 
in that case, they, not himself, would be tiie patrons, 
which be did not intend to permit, and bo sent them 
off malcontent Tithe must be abolished forthwith in 
Ireland, and most, I conceive, be much modified hoe. 
Now, though tliese be in themselves secular matters, they 
indicate in the middle classes an hostility to ecclesiastics 
and their aathority and idteiests which cannot be with- 
out its influence on religion itself, at least on the publio 
exercise of it The Evangelicals have not made a con- 
quest of the whole people — for from it — as tlio defeat of 
their Sabbath Bill by the representatives of the people 
abundantly proves. Those, too, whom they have not 
mbjugated they have vehemently provoked by their sour- 
ness and their spirit of dictation and exclusion ; and I 
see great reason to believe that a large proportion of those 
who now unite with the aerious party against the Churoh, 
would equally oppose giving either additional wealth or 
power to them. 

It strikes me also as unlikely in itself that ecclesiastics 
iboald escape being losers by that tendency to the level- 
ing <rf all penonal distinctions which I have already 
noted as belonging to this age. Their authority is more 
JmnMntiatiilT liMwndfint on paUio opinion *^'^ %sa 



Ker. It may ecem an obvious remark, yet I knov not 

It any one liaa mode it and observed its bearing's, that 

^ necessity and value of oral instruction of every kind 

land must be, exceedingly diminished by the vast ex- 

^sion now given to the art of reading and the circula- 

1 of books. A well-read layman, even of a bumble 

ss, will bo little inclined to bow to the mere autlio- 

J" of a pulpit Unless, therefore, some man of genius 

liuld arise tp promulgate some new system peculiarly 

Ipted to the tastes, the feelings and the wants of tliis 

1 and people, I prognosticate a period of religious in- 

■"erence and wide-spread disbelief. Even from thi) 

Iher literature of the day, one may infer the rising of 

Jlitfereiit spirit from that which, not five years ago, 

wnpt^d all candidates for popular applause to mix up 

lething of piety with every tour, every novel, every 

:, and every sonnet. I doubt if " Sacred Annuals " 

\ continue in vogue. " May religion," I once 
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I7 a Dr. Audrava, a Scotchman, whidi I read vith gieat 
pleasQze in mj ycnith. It is vritten on ibe plan of 
giving in separate chapters the civil history of a leigu, 
then the eccleaiastical, then the history of commerce, of 
literatort^ of manners, &c There ia no great merit in 
the styles which is flat and commonplace, and Uie first 
chapter on manners is rendered strangely absurd by his 
deriviog those of the aucient Caledonians from Macpher- 
■on's fabolous Oasian ; but in spite of these deductions, 
it is a valuable and agreeable work for the early periods. 
It stops at either the death of Henry VIIL or the acces- 
aion of Elizabeth. I have not seen the work for years, 
and later ones, Turner's especially, may have gone deeper 
into the topics of manners and literature ; but I suspect 
it first opened my mind to those uses of history which 
prodnoed my own works in this kind, and I therefore 
owe it a good word. 

Too tell me nothing of your own plans or pur8uit& I 
fear yoo are not coming over to England for the winter, 
as we had all been hoping — which ia veiy sliabby in you. 
We shall but just be able to forgive you should another 
report prove true, as I trust it ia, that you are vtiting a 
book. That vnU be some compensation ; but indeed you 
must not give up the dear project of coming hither and 
introducing your young people to English society. Be- 
collect what yon have sometimes written to me on the , 
advantageof your best people coming and making them- ' 
aelves known here. I shall make diligent inquiry after 
Bryant, whom I long to see. Poets are rare with us. 
CoIetidgB we have lost, and where have we his poetic 
equal f Of which of bis ooutemporaries can we say that 
he has written too little f 

Will yon think me outrageously sentimental if I con- 
faas to yon that I have deplored even with tears the con- 
flsflwtJm of our two Houses of Parliament; rich as they 
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!re in historic recollections f The name of Pym was 
11 to be seen cut over the place which he occupied in 
B House of Commons, the Armada tapestry still lined 
e House of Lords. Sl Steplien'a Chapel was built by 
r third Edward. In the Painted Chamber James and 
larles used to lecture their sturdy Houses of Commons 
and all are now ashes and ruins I We must be thauk- 
L that Westminster Hall itself did not share the same 
jB. There was great manifestation of feeling aoiongst 
B spectators of every rank. With alt our faults as a 
tion, few of us are without a touch of filial love for Old 
igland, and pride in the memory of her glories. Hoir 
surd to call your mob Tories I I trust your Whigs will 
feat them. There cau be no fear of your lower classes 
t having power enough. 

With every good wish for you and yours, and particu- 
•ly that you would give us the opportunity of showing 
u hospitality, 

Eelieve me yours with true regard. 
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Hwj have fuled to stir me np to answei. If yon knew 
tbe pleaaore they give, your bonevoleace vonld be motive 
enough for continniDg them. 

I am just rising from a sickness of a month, which 
has been rife here under the comprehensive name of 
Inflaenza. In some parts of the country it has been 
mortal ^Vithout severe sufTering, I lost all my strength. 
On rising, I was driven to books of amusement, and read 
Bulwer's last noveL Perhaps my wearied head was in 
fault, but I found little in the work to take holt^ of me, 
except as it gave some vivid pictoies of antiquity. No 
justice was done to the primitive Christian, and in this, 
■a in his other works, I felt the want of l^e, reaiit'f, in 
the higher characters. I have heard the word " washy" 
applied to tlie superiidal style of pointing where the 
figures have no depth, mossiness, substance, and the 
ejnthet seems to me to suit a good deal of the fashionable 
poetry and fiction. One admirable exception I lately 
met with in Philip Van Artevelde. Here I found myself 
amidst real beings, breathing the breath of life, and, in 
spite of some affectations of style, speaking and acting 
from their own souls, and not graceful or sentimental 
puppets, through whom the author shows you his skill 
and fine thoughts. Who is Mr. Taylor 1 

In your last you speak of your plana. As to dialo^e$, 
I think they may usefully be mixed with essays. A 
volume of them is somewhat hazardous. You are one 
<tf the flow to whom I could recommend this mode of 
composition. Generally it is a failure, for it requires 
dnunatio skill, spirit, life. The reader is disappointed 
when in ft dialogue he finds a dissertation, the different 
■enteooes whidi are put into different mouths, but have 
nothing characteristic, noUiing of the freedom and anim(i> 
tioDflfoonvsnation. I am sure you will do welL Irecol- 
laet DO late """"i"'*! writing which haa int«x«AlA.^&i^t 
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tpt Southey's Dialogues on Society (Sir T. More was 
f speaker), and in tliese proliably the singular beau- 
of the style nnd the greatness of the subject made 
overlook defects. Speaking of style, I have been 
ck with the superiority of the three Lake-poeta, aa 
■ were once called, in this particular, ^^'ho of their 
emporaries can stand by their side, especially by 
Tidgc'a? I might add to them one who seems to 
! been of their set, Lamb, in whose Elia are some 
ages exquisitely written. By the way. what do you 
k of Taylor's criticism on your admired Byron in 
;vclde? Byron's want of comprehensiveness and 
h of thought is beginning to be felt. I should not 
der if his letters, had and repulsive as they are in 
t of morals, should ha appealed to more than hia 
ns as proofs of his scope of intellect, 
have not strength or time to write you about politics. 
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rily niuettled in many points^ and hence divifiion, 
miBtake and veakness. Ujr principal aolicituda is about 
the inflne""^ of this change on the cause of improvement 
and libe?sl inatitutionB genarallj. I do not, however, 
despair at alL Tho eddy is not the current, and the 
cnrrent aets the right way. I ought to say that I have 
written tlie above with very little knowledge of the facts 
of the lat« changes. 

Yon interested me much by your remarks on the state 
and prospects of religion in your country. If you will 
look at my last volume of Sermons, page S8, you will 
see in the last sentence but one a hint of what you have 
suggested as to the influence of the press on the demand 
for the Christian ministry. I have no belief, however, 
that any improvements will supersede this institution ; 
and the present low state of all classes in regard both to 
the theory and practice of religion and morals reduces 
them to great dependence on the minister. That scep- 
ticism may spread more widely is to be feared. The 
■ingntar woridliness of this money-getting, utilitarian, 
material age, is directly hostile to the nobler sentiment^ 
especially to /aUK Then the old bands of authority are 
loosened, many old supports of religion are weakened, 
and the true foundations are imperfectly explored or 
made known. Then there seems no religious class 
among you to answer the needs of the time. Unitarian- 
ism was palsied at its revival by the doctrines of ma- 
terialism, necessity, &a^ which Priestley associated with 
it, and its spiritudily suffered from its political connec- 
tions. The other sects have given perpetuity to the 
ioims of darker times. Still I'see no signs of such a 
terrible shock to religious iaith in your country as Fiance 
•zperienced. It cannot be said <^ your Establishment, 
as of the CathoUo religion in that country, that the 
•difioa was too far gone for repair, and ueadad iKvdio^ 



way for a better. It is my earnest hope and 
It Ll>at England is to enjoy reform in all ita depart- 
ftts without revolution. 

J want now to say a word about my own concema. 
VG you any friends in Dorsetshire who can make 
Tiry whether "my nami is known in that county ? My 
fcstors came from Dorchester, or its neighbourhood, 
I the beginning of the last century. I have seen a 
r written to them from Abraham Channing, a minis- 
iwho resided, I tliink, at Cranbourne, nurth cf Doi^ 
Iter. I have no expectation of finding an illustrious 
^stry, and shoxdd not of myself have made tliis appli- 
; but I have a brother who wishes to mount op 
pr descend our genfahigical tree, and his conversation 
Ktirred up a little my curiosity. Our coat of arms 
I Jloors' or Negros' heads. I have understood 
[Canning had the same. Perhaps among my family 
not extinct) there 
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oeption a house to which I hope to remove veiy shortly ; 
but this being Sunday, they and I enjoy a respite. It is 
no long flighty only to the opposite side of the street ; 
but it will give me, besides better rooms, a delicious 
prospect from my windows — thirty miles of varied and 
verdant country, sprinkled only with white houses, and 
bounded by the range of Surrey hills. Tliis will be a 
new pleasure to me ; I sliall scarcely feci my solitude in 
the presence of so much of nature, and I do promise my- 
self that^ in the intervals of gazing through my window, 
my pen will exert itself to better purpose than here- 
tofore. 

All that you say on the subject of dialogue I think 
just The chief advantage of that form is, not in convey- 
ing information, for which it has many inconveniences, 
but in representing discussion, and thus prompting the 
leader to exercise his own powers of reasoning and judg- 
ing. It will serve 'to hint subjects of inquiry which it 
may not be convenient to treat more openly ; and it may 
save a writer from hostile criticism, by enabling him to 
plead that he has represented both sides of a question 
without pronouncing for either. Call these paltry utilities 
if you please ; but amongst a people where ancient pre- 
judice is hxfggcd by the million, the best friends of man's 
best interests may be thankful to take advantage of them. 
At present^ however, I have scarcely made a beginning 
of my work ; that is, I have got only one dialogue and a 
hal( and some scraps which I think will hatch into 
essaya But of this enough. I have had by me for some 
time a message for you from a Prince (but^ thought I, I 
8han*t write purely for tliat ; the republican doctor will 
laugh at me). This Prince, however, is a man of merit ; 
it is the Duke of Sussex. At a dinner which he gave 
some time since to the Fellows of the Boyal Society, of 
which he is Piesidsnt^ and a few QUi«i^\!ii^\Mdius<u»^.\f^ 
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m my brother Arthur, to talk aside on the topic tliat 

loves — reliyioiL He spoke with delight of your ser- 
>na — said he had read every one tfmt was printad. He 
d heard (wouJd it were true 1 ) that you were coming 

England in the spring. "I underetand," he added, 
hat your sister corresponds often with him ; tell her 
it when he comes I shall think it a great honour to be 
produced to him," Will nothing tempt you to come to 

? Surely, after the illness you have had, you would 
d travelling a restorative; and should you not like, 
ntiquam exquterere matrem," to make your own re- 
irches in Dorsetshire! MealiUme I shall not lose 
ht of the object 

Tlie first time I can get sight of Joseph Hunter, of the 
cord Office, our first living topographer, one of our 
it genealogists, and withal a Toi-ir student and Uni- 
ian divine, I will mention the subject ; and I dare say 

can at least inform us how information can be sotten. 
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of Burleigh, in vhich she is tnced up to a -peiaooB^ 
called ' the second wife of Jupiter," and collaterally to no 
leas a worthy than Cerberus himself; whence, do doubt, 
ber habitual vigilance and occasional doggednett. 

I quite agree with you as to the prote merits of our 
Idke poeta Soudiey is an excellent prose man. The 
fint dicumstance which tended to redeem style from the 
cold x^ulari^ of the French school aod the pedantic 
latinism of Johnson, was the appearance of Percy's 
Beliques ; from tiiat time, and by the help also of tiie 
tnu eluddators of Shakespeare, Sbeevens, Malone, &c., 
old tnie English has been understood and written by all 
our writflis of genius. There is no better English than 
that of poor Charles Lamb— a true and original genius — 
the delight of all who knew, still more than of all who 
read him, and wliom none who bad once seen him~-my 
own case— could ever fcoget Your praise of Artevelde 
I cannot qoite agree in. Tlie energetic simplicity and 
purily of the s^le, indeed, I much admire, bat I cannot 
say that his personages do strike or interest me greatly. 
Bat I may be biassed. The dctestahleness of evcrjrthtng 
relating to the depraved aenture wliom he has made tiie 
heroine of his second part — the unspeakable coarseness 
and vileness of the man who is represented as running a 
long parallel between her and the virtuous wife whom 
be has loved and lost — tliese things we women could not 
bear or pass over. We have made no outcry, however, 
but onr silent indignation baa been felt I thought his 
criticisms on Byron able, and to a certain d^ree just^ 
but invidious. Byron's deficiencies, however great, do 
not prevent his having in some kinds, and in some pos- 
eages, exiiilnted merits and beauties of the first order. 
lb. Taylor is, I thinly somewhat of a heretic in poeUcal 
doctrine^ inas m uch as he says in company, that be bold* 
Wwdswotb for ft much greater poet than Uilton. 
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elve years ago I saw at Dr. HoUaad's a man of 

land-twenty, tall, rather well-looking, with an air 

, promptitude, and moderate self-confidence. 

3 the son of a clever gentleman -farmer, and jurt 

I from Xorthtimbcrland to seek his fortune in 

I, bearing a letter of introduction from excellent 

[unier, of Newcastle, his father's friend. Within 

Idays, Wilmot Horton, then colonial secretary, said 

~ Holland, " These lords' sons do no good in our 

; I msh you could recommend me a young man 

Uould he willing to work." The doctor mentioned 

Bung Northumbrian ; he was examined, approved, 

liimediately installed in a lucrative situation, which 

1 retains — and tliis was Henry Taylor. He printed 

Byears ago a tragedy, which had no circulation. Ho 

Bften at Coleridge's evening parties, and long ago I 

I of bis provoking some of tlie company by an in- 

s eulogiura on the Koran. They were the more 
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l^ril^^ and emolumento thereunto belonging. S<Hne- 
thing like treacheiy on the peat of the King waa also 
highly probable, considering the natoral aatflgtmism be- 
. tween Boyalty and Whiggism. But in all this / see 
nothing nianping With such a House of Commons as 
the present proves itself to be, in spite of the utmost 
effints of the Tories, who scrupled nothing of conruption, 
or intimidation eithfv, to pack it to their minds — ^reforms 
we most and shall have, and effectunl ones too. It is, I 
believe, not amiss that every step of amelioration shotild 
be won with some effort and struggle. Every reform is 
the more valued, as well as the better onderstood, for 
being the result and leward of long agitation. We might 
therefore aflbtd to have patience with the reluctance of 
ministers to proceed in the road which, ailer all, they 
murt tavel, were delay the only evil of the case. But 
I confess I feel hurt at the restoration to power of a party 
which I regard as esfentially that of ii^ustice and abuse 
— a party which in its best measures must always be 
open to ttie reproach of acting inconsistently with its own 
principles. Surely its reign will not be long. It is 
hazardous, however, to predict in circumstances unpre* 
cedented. A ministry outvoted in the Lower Houses 
and an opposition outvoted in tlie Upper, is a new 
dilemma in the history of our mixed constitutioa It 
is the opinion of wise men and friends of religious as 
well as civil liberty, that great part of all the reaction 
tiiat there has been against reform has arisen from the 
tash declarationa of certain cdasses of Dissenters against 
on Established Cliurch. Tliey egr^ously miscalculated 
their strength if they supposed that the Church could. 
yet at least, be out^-oted, and the natural result of their 
Vehemence has been that of rousing the clergy to tenfold 
fietoeneas against all sectaries and all liberals. Then 
nny be •Otoe obano^ however, that ultimately the Muraf 
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' will find itself to Imvo sustained irrej>arable injuiy, 

y opinion, by the exhibitions of ita temper, and its 

ms which have thus hcen drawn foith. I stand by 

I belief, that no form of reli^'ion in this country is 

lending, if preserving its authority over the minda of 



Kou mity be interested to hear that Brougham, like 

ro in his banislimeut, flies for support under poli- 

, <lisnppointnient3 to the study of philosophy. He 

Bte the other dny to an old and respected friend of his 

f mine, to send him the works of Tucker, the answer 

Lited, but not publisJied, by Mill to Mackintosh's 

Lck on Ccntham, and several other books on ethical 

■jecta. Will you charge yourself with my cordial 

~ s to Dr. Tuckerman for his ordination sermon and 

I pam^jlilet, from which I am glad to learn that his 

e experiment proceeds and prospers ? Your charge 

I very much delighted us alL One point, however, I 

discuss with you. It is the opinion given by 
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asd affects only the cnltivatoTS. In totna, vages were 
nerar, I believe, ao high in piopoition to the price of the 
•iticles of consomption ; end never ww edncation eo 
widely diflused, never were tlie people so experimentally 
convinced of the great trnth that knowledge is power. 
On the other hand, several circnmatances have combined 
to bring down our aTiBtocra<7. The depressed state of 
agriculture has shorn down their incomes so low, that to 
pay the interest of their mortgages is more than most of 
them Imow how to compass. The Reform Bill has de- 
psived them of the great resources in money and prefer- 
ments, civil and ecclesiastical, which they need to derive 
from their borongh interests, and places and sinecures 
are much diminished In the mercantile class it is cer- 
tain that much fewer great fortunes, and many more 
modetate ones, are made by trade now than some years 
agoi I throw ont these hints hastily, but you will know 
how to pot them together. I must now conclude. 
' Ever yours most truly, 

L AlUH. 



To Db, Ceaxvjso. 

iMitm, Uar 19, 18S5. 

Uy dear Friend, — Mr. Phillipe shall not return to yon 
without at least a few lines from m«, and I take up the 
pen in London, and nmiH many distracUons. 

See if I was not right I The Tories are out again. The 
will of the King put them in, the will of the House of 
Commons has nevertheless turned them out Still our 
state is not altogether satisfactory; it ia evident that 
severe and perhaps dangerous party struggles await us. 
I wanted to tell you — but when I wrote hut had little 
haaittomaationpditicaatall — that I think you iimjdify 
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much }p your views of our state. It seems that you 
ik wg have but two parties — that of reform and that 
abuse ; but we have twenty, besides infinite shades 
opi&ion, and there are pure pntriot^ and corrupt and 
lah designers in all. You will perceive that this 
9t be 80, when you consider that now, as in the days 
;lie Stuarts, relipion, or at least theology, mingles in 
fray, and sects mal<e factions. More to embroil the 
ae, we have persona who desire reform in the Church 
. not in the Utate — the Cftso of numbers of the Evan- 
cals; others, ultra-radicals, who in new-modelling 
State would destroy the Church. The champious of 
1 liberty are compelled to fraternize with rank Irish 
)ista, who have perhaps for their ultimate object the 
aration of their countiy from ours, and the establish- 
at of their own Church. These are but a few of the 
plexing combinations of elements naturally discordaut 
ch we see taking place around us. There is much id 
moral world to remind one of the old theory of the 
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cm this head because the case is vei7 mutdi my own. 
Hie ultras of all the parties inspire me with lepngnance, 
and perhaps fear ; but there is a wide middle space 
wii: .h with me is land debatable, and through which I 
pick out an uncertain course. In theory I find it im* 
possible to controvert tlie principle, that the will of the 
majority ought to prevail; but when I reflect on the 
blindness, the ignorance, tlie gross selfishness of that 
m^ori^ — ^that headlong multitnde^I cannot but wish 
that it would be content to submit to tlie gnidanoe of a 
vise and disinterested few ; but then how are ttiose few 
to be discovered and invested with power, and how are 
Ouj to be preserved from being corrupted by it f 

After all, I believe our people are improving in know- 
ledge and in virtue under the discipline of tliese strugglea, 
and this ought to reconcile our minds to the inevitable 
evils attending them. 

Bead, pray read, Wordsworth's new volume of poems. 
Yon will there see how the dread of innovation has octod 
on a mind of no ordinary powers of reflection, not warped 
either by any immediate self-interest, but perhaps we 
may say, dominated by poetical associations wiUi old 
castles, cathedral service, and village steeples. As a 
poet, I think he mther advances than declines; for 
tlumgh not a few of bis new pieces appear to me failures 
n<Mia of them have the puerility into which he used so 
often to fall, and there are some which I esteem of snf 
passing excellence. What a treasure of original thoughta^ 
and sublime and touching imagery, and exquisite har- 
monies, is his ode * On the Power of Sound " I 

Montgomery has likewise given us a new volum& It 
has some very striking narrative poems and many fine 
atanns ; but how is bis strain marred "by his devoted- 
neas to a nxmstntus system of religion I I cannot easily 
vndaratand how ft mind so benevolent as his should have 
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Ind the peace he Bays he bos under his tremendous 
" ; but is it not true tbat there are some secret con- 
vancea by which the worthy mind escai>es from the 
■sequences of shockin;; theories which it believes itself 
idmit, and thus secures the serenity which is virtue's 
lit ? Thanks for your sermon on War. I am not suffi- 
Bitly informed of tho facts of the case in your dispute 
fth the French to be able fully to appreciate the weight 
Trour arguments ; but I trust that, after all, your Preai- 
Bt will nut find it necessary to carry Iiis threats into 
■cution. I believe the genius of civilized uationa is 
[oming less and less warlike. 

ist night I saw Mr. Hunter, and asked how we could 
I any answer to your inquiries respecting your family. 
i that he thought it very likely Channings wero 
pilings, and that the only rfcntle Cannings whom the 
Jalds had been able to discover were seated in Oxford- 
— that George Canning's Irish family was perJutps& 
Bnch of it If the Dorsetshire Channings were r 
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tame work at once I I hope, however, your practical 
wisdom has kept yoQ from my error. My house threatena 
to ewell beyond my means, so that I cannot think of it 
with a perfectly quiet conscienoe. This is the only point 
on which I am in danger of extravagance. I spend 
nothing on luxuries, amusements, show. My food is 
the simplest 2lj clothes sometimes call for rebuke 
from an affectionate wife, not for want of neatness, but 
for their venerable age. But one indulgence I want, a 
good house, open to the sun and air, with apartments 
lai;ge enough for breathing &eely, and commanding some* 
tiling of earth and sky. A ftiend of mine repeated to 
me the saying of a diild, ' Mother, the country Iios mors 
skjf than the town." Now I want "more sky" than 
other folks, and my house, though in a city, gives me a 
fine sweep of prospect, and an air almost as free as the 
conntzy. I do not, however, suffer even a house to be 
an esaentiaL When I think of Him who had not where 
to lay his head, end of the millions of fellow-cieatures 
living in outward and inward destitution, I feel doubts 
and misgivings in enjoying the many accommodations 
which respectability is tliought to require. Alas I to a 
Christian, to one who hungers and thint« after moral 
excellence, what perplexities and obstructions are offered 
by the present condition of society I How hard to realize 
our conceptions of disinterested virtue I How the fetters 
of custom, forged by a self-indulgent world, weigh on 
US, and enthral the purer and mote generous feelings t 
I Were I entering on life, instead of approaching its end, 
\ with my present views and feelings and with no ties, I 
should strive for a condition which, without severing me 
from society, would leave me more free to act from my 
own spirit, to follow faithfully and uncompromisingly 
the highest manifestations of virtue made to my mind. 
I nwaa DOt» however, to repine. Ihavenotbeeo.'wW^ 



live to outward and inferior influencea, and there m a 
Id of true, perfect freedom. You hope much aid to 
T intellect fiom the beautiful prospect your new house 
I give you. Do not be too confident The intellect, 
lie common sense of the word, may be aided less than 
f magination and the heart I am now spending the 
- in the country, and I iind myself lured pei^ 
Jnlly from my books and papers, to saunter among 
fciirubbery, to listen to the wind among the branches, 
Ijoy flowers wliose names I cannot remember, to let '' 
nHections rise or expand at wilL I begin to think ] 
3 is more wisdom in these affections than in much 
■h passes for philosophy ; but perhaps you have not j 
~ long enough to learn this, and may blame your I 
Itiful prospect for troubling the intellect Let me in- 
Hde for the prospect In the end you will write better 
s for it Your house has tilled so much of my letter, 
n answer httle to its other topics. I am indeed 
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nira tliat it is nntrae. As far as my lecollectioD gaea, 
this pait was intended to sliow the sad process of a mind, 
origiually reserved, unbending and self-ielying, jielding 
itself to the corrupting influences of the passion for 
power, of victory and empire; and the question is, 
whether, in such a case, tendtir recoUectiona of a holy 
lore may not mix with the encroachments of criminal 
passion f The style of the book is often encumbered by 
an affectation of archaisms, &x 

Aa to politics, what shall I say 1 Yonr letter was 
written during the reign of Toryism (how happened it to 
have so long a voyage T ), and I know not in wliat con- 
dition this letter will find yoiL I am almost discouraged 
from writing on this subject by an increasing conviction 
ot the difficult of undeistnnding a foreign country. I 
leoeive difierent, ojiposite opinions, even &om your own 
people who visit me ; and the fact that my own country 
is so misapprehended by strangers makes me distaustful 
of myselC I have been struck of late with the disposi- 
Uon manifested throughout Europe to throw the blame 
of all that is evil in this countiy on our^M inatitutiotu, 
as if freedom were the only element of our social con- 
. dition. The truth is, that freedom, at this moment par* 
J ticularly, has less influence than other peculiarities in 
I our Statei Our most striking pecnliari^ is that we oie 
I a young people, bringing all tlie powen of an advanced 
civilization, and very singular energies of industry and 
enterprize, to bear on a new country of inexhaustiUe 
Teaonrcea Every day discloses to us a new mine of 
wealth. In addition to our capital, which has increased 
immensely, foreign capital is pouring in, and opportunities 
of profitable investment seem to increase in still greater 
]Hoportion. The consequence you can easily conceive. 
The minds of Che people are intoxicated with a atimnlant 
vhioh homsD naton bM uerer yet baan stnmg enon^ 
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to nsist. Hie sjnrit of Bpeculatdon, the passion for un- 
bounded accomulation, lages among lu. We think ve^ 
little about politics compared with "pnblio improvo- 
menta," as they are called, new applications of steun, 
railroads, new settlements in the "far West," &&, Ao. 
In such a state of things no man has a fixed position. 
Hardly any man has the strong local feelings of older 
coun^es. A mighty stream of population, baring away 
our adventurous youth, is setting westward. Journeys 
of five hundred or a thousand miles are amusements to 
us. The imagination is at work continually on the dis- 
tant and vast The consequence is, a very rigoroos but 
very partial development of human nature. We under- 
stand positive material interests better than any other 
people. We already surpass ytnt in manufiicturing in- 
genuity, and a British vessel cannot easily get fieig^t 
when an American one is the competitor. Bnt the result 
of this infinite external activity is, that the inward, 
spiritual, higher interests of humanity are little com- 
prehended, prized or sought We siu-pass even England in 

worldly utilitarianism. The worth o 

tual and moral culture, of arts and si 
elevate, is not felt as it should I 

to do with our freedom, or is not to be charged on our 
free institutions. It is a remarkable fact that, with all 
this worldly activity, there is a higher standard of morals 
among us than anywhere else. My personal observation 
is indeed confined very much to Boston. I have seen 
the population of that place quadrupled, and its wealth 
multiplied in vastly greater propoition, and I am con- 
fident that there fau been a decided advance in religion, 
philanthropy, and general virtue, as well as in intelli- 
gence. I fear that the same praise cannot be given to 
the other laige cities, for they have been overflowed by 
emigrant^ particularly from Ireland, and have wanted 



Ve siu-pass even England in 
vorthofthe higher intelleo-. I 
ind studies which refine and / 
1 be ; but this boa nothing / 
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onr means of education. Still when I aaaader tlie ten- 
dency of our peculiar situation to unsettle and materialize 
tlie minds of men, Z voader that onr moral condition is 
as sound as it ia, and I see in it a muoh stronger argu- 
ment for than against free institutions. To those who 
measure institutions by pro^erity, ours must be the very 
best ever devised, for never were people so prosperous. 
For myself, I would we were less prosperous. Our free- 
dom and glory are endangered by onr rapid growth, 
especially by our growth from abroad. Our foreign popu- 
lation is becoming a great eviL Our fathers, never dream- 
ing of what has token place, and wishing to make our 
counby "on asylnmforoppressed humanity," began with 
granting the rights of citizenship on too eae^ terms, and 
m have gone on from had to worse, until the elective 
franchise is lavished on ignorant hordes from Europe 
who cannot but abuse it. This profanation of so high a 
privilege moves my- indignation But I must stop. I 
determined when I began to confine myself to a sheet, 
but on some topics I do not know when to stop. Yon 
misundentood me when ynn supposed me to say that 
onr present dvilization iacreosea the distance between 
the higher and lower classes gtneraUy. I said that it 
cnotea a more degrading pav,peri*m, Write me often 
and folly. Are not eomj^et* tditwoM of Coleridge and 
Ijunb expected 1 

Tour sincere fiiend, 

W. £L ClUKNIKa 

P.& — I intended to say Uiat I do not despair on account 
of the material tendencies of my countrj'men. Perhaps 
it is well that human nature should work itself out 
fairly in one direction. It is too noble and various to 
wnk always in one way. A higher activity is to take 
pboshan^ thnigji perbape not in a^ day. 



To Dr. Chanmiko, 

B>ini«teu], Beptcmbtr IS, 1335. 

Bfy dear Friend, — Tour welcoma and long-expected 

r Arrived a few days since, just as I had begun one 

Inquire what bad occasioned so long a suspeusioa of 

>spondence. I cannot account for the long delay 

liiine, uidess by the supposition that it must have 

Btcd long at Dr. Boott's for an opportunity of sending 

n I have certainly written you one since — by Mr. 

KlLps, surely — which I hope yon have received. En- 

1 and American will, I supjMae, in process of time, 

1110 distinct languages, at least as to familiar idioma. 

■1 1 told you that the workmen were preparing a ncv; 

to for nie, you undcfstood that I was building one ; 

ihman would have understood only that I was 

Bfifiiiy my house — which wua the fact, lly present 
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lament the fetteta placed by custom upon the free ener^ 
gies of viitne, and most assuredly there an those whose 
own sense of the good and the beautiful would iar excel 
•ny agency from without, both as motive and lestmint. 
But am not those fitted, as well as " content to dwell in 
decencies fbr ever," — tliat is, the mass of mankind — the 
better, do yon think, for the habit of submitting to re- 
stiaint f If they had more free-agoncy, would they not 
rather stzay into absurdity, or lose tliemselves in reck- 
lessness, than rise to any higher notions of excellence ? 
But in how many different forms are tlie questions con-^ 
tinually recurring — ^Vhen to take off the leading-sbinga 
or w^en to remove the fetters ? All the questions of in- 
ternal polity which have been and are still shaking our 
State to its very foundations, may be resolved into these ; 
and even where the restraint is one which has most mani- 
festly originated in nothing but the prevalence of might 
over right, it is often held a point for grave considera- 
tion, bow speedily or how entirely it is wise to take it 
oft VfiHi us there are many who hold that the " Volun- 
Ury Church system," tliough best in itself, would not 
j/ei be best for the English people. Our Tories were loth 
to allow that Dissenters, Papists, Irishmen, and negro 
elaves, ought yet to "be free from their wholesome restric- 
tions, and the other day our House of Lords decided that 
a few links of chain ought still to remain around town 
councils. At the bottom of my heart I have a persmision 
that the generous and especially (he disinterested are the 
advocates of the earliest and the most complete emanci- 
p^<m ; and n^ sympathies go with them ; but then the 
alarmists and the weighers of expediency come round one 
with 10 many plausibilities, that I often, on particular 
pmnta, beomie staggered at least, and, if not convinced, 
I am silenced. With respect to our country, however, 
I am-Antinly ttf opinion that the vAm is the only 
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question. The popular cause has already gained vio- 
tories vbich must lead to further and fall success ; on- 
less, indeed, tlie Beformen shoald offend the characteristic 
moderation and prudence of the nation hy some stnnge 
ebullitions — hardly to be apprehended. The detection 
of this widely-Bpr^ conspiracy to overpower a lefonned 
ministry and libei-al House of Commons, on the pact 
of the Onmge Associ^on, headed by that di^;iaoe to 
human nature, the Duke of Cumberland — shared in by 
many principal Tory peers, and diffused widely through 
every rank in tlie army — is in every way a fortunate 
evenL Its result must be, I think, to bring upon its 
knees to the people a faction which might have continued 
to be very formidable, had it not rendered itself detest* 
able, and by ita dark machinations brou^t itself within 
the danger of the laws. There can be no doubt that 
Cumberland's aim was to make himself the head of a 
piirty strong enough to place him on the throne^ to the 
exclusion of his niece — a mad design indeed, unless he 
believed the whole people to be enamoured of the cha- 
racter of Caligula. He has been driven from the country, 
never, I trust, to x>ollute its soil again, and his principal 
abettors will not, I suppose, choose to abide the proceed- 
ings of the attorney-general These ore strange events, 
and of absorbing interest to those before whose eyes th^ 
puss. 

You have well traced out to mo the drcumstanoes 
which are exerting the chief influence at present over 
your national character. Ko I with you politics cannot 
now be the ruling interest Your faUiers have won for 
you the unmolested enjoyment of the greatest inherit- 

Iance upon earth ; you have now to explore, improve^ 
and enjoy it You are destined to the good and the 
of a state of unexampled prosperity — ^unless the slave 
question be preparing a division of your federal union. 
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vith all the formidable reaolts which would plainly be 
inentablfl. To adjust the balance of moml good and 
evil in tiie causes which act laigely on tlie ohancter 
and monnen of a nation, is probably a task beyond 
homan power. All that the most enlightened philan- 
thropy (»n perhaps wisely attempt, is to lean against 
the prevalent vices of the time, and cheriah its vir- 
toes. At all times, in all cotmtries advanced in the 
arts of life, there most be abundant scope for the 
preacher or the phltoeopher to cry aloud, " Be not con- 
formed to the world f be not immeiaed in matter ; foi^ 
get not the invisible, which alone is real and permanenti 
Long has your voice been heard, and much longer may 
it yet bo heard, sounding tliose great warnings in the 
ears of men, and impressing on their hearts truths of . 
the highest order! For myself, all my exertions are 
confined to the forming of projects destined very [»<o- 
bably never to be executed. During several months I 
have found myself in a state of langour which reminded 
me of the kui^ht, in I forget what tolo of chivalry, who 
had drunk unwittingly of the unnerving fountain, and 
lay stretched upon the gross, lost to all deeds or even 
thoughts of " chivalrous emprize," and unable to lift the 
spear or sustain the burden of his crested helm. I as- 
cribe this listlessness partly to a veiy weak state of 
health, i^gravoted by the nnosuol heat of the season, 
which is now happily abated, and portly to the deep 
impression made upon my spirits by very melancholy 
drcumstances affecting those whom I dearly love. I 

tliink I must have menUoned before that Mr. was 

tried by serere sickness in his family. Ha has now ttro 
lovely daughters in confirmed declines, and one of them 
in the veiy lost stage of this dreadful and hopeless di»* 
ease; This last sweet creatore, who has just attained 
tba ag* of OM and'twenly, has otks ot tihft luA&saiti 'j^ 



eat minds I have known — one of tlie finest, purest 
1 least earthly spirits She long suSered her father 
] sisters to believe that she was ignorant of her 
Ite : at length she confessed that for months she had 
In fully aware of its hopelessness, and since that 
pwal site lias at once wrung their hearts with grief, 
3 warmed them with admiration by a bright manifes* 
lion of the treasures of her soul, " In observing the 
Ite of her mind," wrote her father to me, " I rejoice 
Ih trembling ; the question constantly recurring to 
I — Is it possible this con hold out to the end ? Such 
1 composure — such a calm contemplation of her ap- 
liaching departure — such confiding trust in tlio power 
, fatherly goodness of God — all this is more than 
lid be anticipated even from her." In this eituation, 
lich has now endured about three months, your writ- 
Is have been her constant solace aud support Every- 
g I liad of youra. which she was not before acquainted 
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ness, And quite devot«d to the service of tlie sister still 
mora oppntssed with illness than henelt Bnt let me 
quit tltis melanclioly subject — ^Yon have read, or 70a 
most lead, " Mackintosh's Memoirs " by his bod (not the 
life prefixed to his historic fragment). It will certainly 
interest yon in nuiny trays, though I think you viU 
agree vith me Uiat the impression on the irhole is rather 
a painful one. Mackintosh, with all the ambition of his 
countrymeo, had neitlier the frugality nor the steady 
industiy by means of which a Scotchman usually climlia 
to fortune or to power. I am inclined also to believe 
that his abilities were overrated, or at least wrongly 
rated, by himself and many of his friends, especially in 
the beginning of his cttreer. Hence his life offers the 
history of little else than abortive attnmpts and half- 
executed designs. The wide range of his reading, the 
promptness as well as the accuracy of his memory, and 
his power of just and sententious remark, gave so touch 
power to his conversation — rendering it, in fact bo like 
a clever book — that the hearer involuntarily gave him 
credit for more than he in fact possessed of the powers 
of a fine writer; as a ddxUer in Parliament he hod no 
talent, and even his set speeches were delivered to half- 
empty benches. Hia highest efforts, in whatever line, 
went just so Ear as to prove that be was all but a man 
of genius. He had attained self-knowledge when he 
■aid that hia true vocation was that of a professor in a 
coU^e ; bnt to this his ambition and his passion for 
shining in London society made him disdain to confine 
himself Coleridge's "Table-Talk "is Ml of strange and 
rash opinions. I believe it to be neither an impartial 
nor an intelligent report of his sentiments— and yet a 
man with his habits might often talk wildly enough : 
yon will find the book worth looking through, however. 
Hia seooitd volame impvoTM upon the fintt aad wnub 



I the literary rcnmrtcs seem to me both fine and just 
J I find myaolf yaiiiing stren|3:th and able to write with- 
it great fatigue, I will uot ueglect your kiad request to 

rite often and fully. 

I I have uot yet seen tbe Ticknors, but am to do so cm 
|cir return to London next montli. ^_ 

Ever believe lue, with the greatest truth, ^M 

Your obliged and afTeclionate friend, ^^ 
L. AnciH. 



To Dr. CnAHNiKO. 

Harapileikd, Jutnhij 17, 1S36. 
Ilfy dear Friend, — I will not wait for your acknow- 
llgment of my last letter to write again, knowing by 
Iperience how long my letters, committed by Dr. Boott 
I private hands, liave often been in reaching you, and 
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iag M perfect an image of her own pure, benignant and 
ingenaouB apirit Her character, more, I think, than 
aoj I have ever known, deserves to be called a heavenly 
one ; and when I think of it in ooignnction with her 
nue genius,! can scarcely help tegaiding her as a being 
of a higher order. 

Xerer in my life has reading been so constantly, 
almost BO incessantly, the business of my lif& My 
state of health confines me veiy much to the house ; of 
society I have but little ; yet the time veiy seldom in- 
deed hangs heavy, for I can always lose myself in a 
book. My pen is seldom in use ; I am too piuch cut 
off &Dm opportunities of informing myself by oonver* 
■ation, too nnable to run about in search of documents, 
to pursue any kind of historical inquiries, and it is but 
now and then that a subject for a brief essay or dialogue 
occma to me. I*erhaps indolence grows upon me ; it is 
the natural companion of a monotonous and solitoty life, 
in temperamenta'not imtableand not enthusiastic; and 
uulesa improving health sliould hereafter enable me, as 
I am still in hopes it may, to apply the stimulus of 
change of scene and company, I believe I must be con- 
tent to allow myself to be numbered with those that 
wen, by all but a few dear friends and relations. Yon 
will find me but a doll correspondent, I fear — but a very 
grateful one ever for the pleasure and the benefit of your 
letters. I will trust mine no more to the precariousness 
of private bands, f<n- 1 am quite sure that several proofs 
of my punctually, if ot nothing more valuable, have 
not reached you. 

Yon have sometimes been inclined, Z think, to rfr- 
pnach us with the miserable state of a large portion of 
OUT population, eepeciaUy the congregated poor of our 
dties. I am happy to acquaint you that this great evil 
H n^idly diminishing Never were manufactaies, arts 
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lid commerce in such B state of activity amongat us. 
In extraordiDaiy impulse seems to have been given to 
TcjT/(/«7ij ; whence derived in the first instance, I know 
Manchester daily puffs forth fresh volumes of black 
liioke from more and more huge steam-engines. She 
Ivites all agricultuml labourers who want work to 
ftme to her, and sets them down instantly to spin and 

I weave. Norwich, which I have kno\ra from my 

nildhood as the melancholy seat of decaying maiiu&c- 

s aud redundant population, has not now one able- 

<dicd man on the parish books, and twice within six 
lontlis the doors of her empty jail have stood wide 
men, for forty-eight houi-s each time. Our new Pooi^ 
9 have happily co-operated with this state of things 
J raise the moral tone amongst the poor, by compelling 
Bern to rely more on their own exertions. With the 
litward prosperity of this class, there can be no doubt 
■at their desire of giving school-learning to their chil- 
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with the necessities of the people than any other per- 
sona, and the want of a middle class, consisting of sub- 
stantial fanners and decent trodesmen, in almost all the 
sgricultuTal districts, seems to point them out as the 
tmly qualified dispensers of parish relief. I like to state 
to 700 such facts as these, that 70a may not underrate 
the difiiculties or the eflbrts of our statesmen, amonjjsfc 
whom I believe that there is at present much wisdom 
and a very pure lore of the public good. In a new 
country, or under a despotism, a general system may be 
laid down and carried into effect with little or no modi- 
fication ; but here, hampered by ancient usages and 
inveterate prejudices amongst the people, compelled on 
all sides to respect vested rights, and yield to powers of 
resistance in bodies and in individuals, an administra- 
tion can do no more than apply partial remedies to 
inoonveniences, and carry plans and principles into a 
modified and r^tricted execution. Tliere is, however, 
this great compensating advantage, that no changes can 
be mode by any other power than tliat of public opinion, 
deliberately formed and strongly pronounced ; and that 
a habit of discnssion is thus formed and preserved, by 
which one cannot but hope tiiat much trutli important 
to human happiness will continue to be elicited, espe- 
cially aa reasonings on practical questions of govern- 
ment and political economy are here continually made 
the subject of actual experiment 

AVe have all been sympatliizing with the sufTerers in 
the conflagration at New York, one of the greatest, I 
should think, within memory, and we have felt for them 
the more^ on account of the spirit and energy with 
which they have set themselves to repair their losses by 
their own exertions, which have been snrely admirable^ 
aud quite in accordance with your national character. 

AVinter is dealing rather severely with ua^ and I fear 




with you likewisei Z shall be hap^ to Imih that yoa 
have not been a sufTerer in health 1^ ib 

Fray believe me ever yoon most tnfy, 



To Miss Atittw , 

BMtoB, Ifanh II; ISSflL 

My dear Miss Aikin, — I leceived to-day yoor letter 
of January 17, and I cannot let the day pass withoat 
answering iL You fear that your letten have not been 
received, but it is not bo. They come in due time, and 
tlie blame of my silence lies wholly on mysell I hope 
you will not visit my offence severely. I told you long 
ago how prone I have always been to lemissneea as a . 
correspondent My faithfulness in Uiis respeot towarde 
you has been lemorkabla Let this plead for me. My 
late neg^gence is not to be ascribed to any want <^ 
strength, but to the reverse. I have been unoonunonly 
well since the beginning of the lost summer, and'the 
consequence has been an increased activity. A European 
student would smile at what it amounts to. Still it hw 
been enough to weary me and to lead me to postpone 
letter>writing. This is a poor excuse, and you deserve a 
better return for your letters. They always £^ve me 
much to interest me, and I thank you for continoing 
them. Your lost was particularly gratifying by the 
accounts it contained of your natiomd prosperity. I 
wish I could look as favourably on our own. Four pro- 
sperity brings relief to aufferiug multitudes. Ouin mul- 
tiplies comforts and luxuries to those who were well off 
bofbre, and who have always hod the means of improve- 
ment The present effect here is a kind of intoxication, 
a wilduesa of enterprixt^ a mora intense worldliness ; not 
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tliat I incline to take dark views of the present I te- 
joice to see that the infinite activi^ of our timea is not 
■11 wasted in inferior interests. There are good powers 
at work, better views of the uses of wealth, generous 
hopes for the race, gonerous spirits willing to be spent 
for it; I do not respond to the croakers who see nothing 
but germs of revolution, convulsions, in the present rest- 
lessness of society. Property is eveiywhere a conser- 
vative principle ; and when I see the multitude every- 
where seeking this by industry, I have no great fears of 
general confusion. To be sure, Uiis is not relying on 
a very generous sentiment ; but, you know, the ballast 
which keeps the vessel steady is of little worth ; and we 
must keep her steady some way or other, or the more 
spiritual forces which carry her forward would soon. 
make a wreck of her. There is more of rhetoric than 
logic perhaps in this illosttation, and I do not mean that 
I would admit, base principle even to keep the State 
steady. The truth is, tJiat with much excess there is 
also much well-considered self-interest in the present 
pursuit of property, and this is lcf[itimate ballast. 

Mrs. BaUlie's plays ha%'e not reached me yet, I look 
fmward to them as a great pleasure. I believe all you 
tdl me of the beau^ of her character. My friends whom 
I introdnoe to her return with delightfid recollections. 
I £elt she took some hazard to her peace in publishing a 
work so late in life, and your account of the work is veiy 
gratifying, as showing Uiat she will not suffer from 
severity of criticism. I trust her last labour is to be 
reviewed with a respect and grateful approbatiou which 
win dieer her declining years. 

Tour friend Miss Martineau has spent some time in 
Boston, and Coimd a hear^ welcome. I am sorry that 
■be ia here at on evil time. The coimtry is agitated t^' 
Hm question of Slavery, and I have nevec kionnk. voa. 
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liety present a worse aspect Miss M baa mixed he> 
If up a little with the controversy, that is, she has ex- 
Used verystrongly her sympatliy with the party called 
Bolitionists, who have contrived to arm against tbem- 
~lves not only the fury of the South, but the prejudices 
|the North. Still T hope she will not complain of us 
inhospitable, though in some instances she has been 
Jated rudely in the papers. Her sincerity and moral 
■cpendence secure respect even where her opinions are 
T approved. 

n reading a French book on moral science which 
lereats me much — " Cours do Di-oit Naturel," by Jouf- 
I am struck with his intimate acquaintance with 
t English schools of moral pliilosophy. The French 
me gi-c.it merit as expositors of philosophical systems, 
1 1 hope through them at last to understand the phi- 
lophy of Germany. It is a striking fact that the 
[interested character of morality is more insisted on 



yonnelfiepoM; Iwillfliuuia yoaagtdnst haUtsof in- 



Tour sinoero friend, 

Wk. E. Ohahhukl 
UiM Uutinean Bends her kind regaida. 



To MiBS AiEnr. 

BoMoa, Ibr IMb, 1BS6. 

Uj dear Miss Aildo, — ^I hare lisd no answer to my 
last ktter, but wish to expiate mj long silence by writing 
witboat snch a motive. I tbink I told you in my last 
that we bad enjoyed Miss llartinean's society. She 
makes firm friends wbeieTer she goes. No straogei was 
ever domesticated in so many &milies among us, and 
•be has inspired confidence and attachment wherever she 
baa been, and it is creditable to both parties that this 
kindly interconrse bos in no case been interrapted, as 
tar as I can learn, by the great frankness with which she 
gives out her whole mind. She has made some enemies 
by taking on open part in the Slavery question which 
is now agitated here, but alienated no friends. We feel 
that her deafness is a great obstacle to a just estimate of 
persons and things here ; but should she write about us 
and give fiUse views, we shall know that she baa not 
ened from want of kindness or of reverence for the truth. 
I am more and mora satisfied that one people cannot be 
made known to another by travellers. The traveller gete 
half-lzutbs at best, He ii struck most^ not by what 
nveels most a nation's mind and heart, but by wl^t oon- 
trasta most strongly with his own manners and habits of 
thou^t A travel^ helps the people of whom he writes 
to Bode wt a n d themielvea better b/ ibowiqg bow Uuiy 
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differ fnmi others, and by RQ anologoiu proceBS lie oomea 
to understand hia own eonntry better; but he isa poor 
mediator between the two. A nation'i history and lite- 
rature are its best interpreters. 

Speaking of travellen, I hare amnsed myself vith 
looking over Mrs. Trollope's Faria She is oertainly 
clever at obaerving the smface, but, like other superficial 
book-makers, leaves yon about as wise as she found yon. 
You see through the whole that she is plotting future 
Tisits to Paria, and means to be well received. The 
tone of fearless truth, which cares not for giving ofTence, 
is singularly wanting. I was quite amnsed with her 
Toryism. It aims to be autJioritative and dignified, but 
cannot rise above scolding. I hope much more from the 
French tlian you do ; but they need great changes, and 
such seem to be beginning, lladame Trollope is moat 
angry with them for the worship of Season in the days 
of their madness. Such freaks cannot last To me, Aeir 
worship of the agreeable, of pleasure, their idea of life aa 
given for sport and bagatelle, their out-door, superficial, 
epicurean mode of living, the apparent absence of all oon- 
sciousnefts of the serious and sublime purposes of human 
existence,-^this is to me most discouiagiug. The great 
work of Paris is to solve the problem how tlie most con- 
tinuous pleasurable sensation can be secured, and they 
have learned that Uie gentler and more moderate plea- 
sures, the little " agrdmens," the courtesies and graces of 
life, are vastly more effectual in exorcising the demon 
ennui, than more vehement and passionate enjoyments. 
They are the wisest and most practical epicureans; bu^ 
to my apprehension, Paris is one of the last spots on 
earth for comprehending or securing the true happiness 
of a human being. There is one striking piiMf of the 
folly of their philosophy. In the city, where peojde Un 
most for the ^eseut moment, contempt of life is more £ce- 
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qtteDtthanaDTwbereelsa Where but in Paria would yoa 
have had sudk an exhibition as the execution of Fieschi 
and the otiier conapiraton ? Mts. TMlope even sayv 
tliat eveiy week then are cases of suicide for no otlier 
object bat to be talked ot, and to awaken wonder for a 
darf. I will not answer for the truth of this, but I cannot 
think that, where life is laid down with bo much sang- 
fVcud, its true happiness has been found. ilr& T^llope's 
book is an amuBing comment on the national vanity, not 
by her description of it, but by Uie degree in which she 
has caught the contagion herself. She has given with 
much seriousness a ludicrous scene, the reading of Cha- 
teaubriand's Memoirs before a select circle, a most truly 
Parisian aflair; and the complacent authoress, in her 
delight at finding her way into this precious coterie, has 
not the faintest sospicion of the smiles she is exciting in 
the reader at her own expense, and the expense of the 
other woishipp^ of that distinguished man. But is 
France always to be so superficial ? The change in her 
intellectual philosophy is remarkable ; but passing over 
tiiis and other refined agents, a grosser instrument is 
working a revolution in France, and indeed in all Europe. 
I refer to the Spirit of Trade, the Spirit of Railroads, and 
other material improvements, the impulse given to all 
industry. The French may even rival you in wcahh- 
worship and in the pauioa for accnmulation ; and when 
men begin to build up a fortune as the great interest of 
life, though they may not be morally better, they will cer^ 
toinly he more serious, earnest, thoughtful of the future ; 
and here is a groundwork for something nobler. In pro- 
portion as the people grow industrious and rich, they will 
be less in the streets ; and in proportion as they cease 
to live perpetually in one another's sight, they will leam 
to look into themselves ; something inward will take 
place of the ootwaid. the nipezfioiil, the frivoloua.— I 
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be thought of mftkiug out my letter on one topic Too 
1 see that I have caught nothing of the French voUtil' 
I of spirit ; and you may wish tliat I had taken Bome 
LoDS in tlie Farisian art of touching a subject lightly 
p gracefully, and glancing from one to another ; but 
u will accept kindly what is done in kindness. I have 
p strength enough to write another letter, or make 
a more legible. 

' Very faithfully your friend, 

Wh. IE. Craskeso, 



To Da. Chankiso; 

"his 13 indeed an awakener to my conscience I A 
1 kind and delightful letter from you, whilst an 
I the first is etJll lying half-written in my 
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indastricnu, and zealous, and laUier able man of letters. 
The cnrions thing is, the coolness witii which be takes 
for granted that Prussia is much further advanced than 
England in tlie science of legislation and government^ 
as well as in the arts of music, painting and sculpture ; 
•od the patronizing tone with which he honours us on 
these matters, doing hoionge, however, to our surpessing . 
wealth and luxuiy. It is true that Prussia may boast 
of a national system of education which imparts the 
rudiments of several kinds of knowledge, and otttTiffin^ 
' and jilefying to all ; and that thtif have advanced so far 
M to put all religions ou the same footing not only with 
regard to dvil rights, but to state endowments. Tet I 
believe we shall not he brought to look up to any des- 
potism, however mildly or prudently administered. 

Germany is a country wliich now interests me mudt*" 
more tlmn Fmnce, though I am struck with your ideas 
respecting th& means now at work for her improvement, 
and I slioU rejoice to see them verified ; but to us Get- 
many is of more importance. It is a school in which 
numbers of our young men are learning lessons, the 
results of which are likely, unless I mistake, strongly 
to influence religious fedings, rather perhaps than reli* 
gions opinions, amongst us. One of these gentlemen, 
now about thirty, poured oat bis whole heart to me on 
these subjects the otlier day, taking nie, I believe, to be 
the only female relation he had who could understand or 
would bear with liim. He had returned some years ago 
from a first visit to Germany, resolute not to fulfil his 
destinaUon to the English Church. A second residence 
has only oonGrmed him in his abhorrence of creeds and 
articles, and admiration of the freedom of a German 
uoivenity, where all varieties of opinion are represented 
by one professor or another, and the students may attend 
whichevflEtlxiy please. Heseemed to me devout as veil 




1 sincere. The cheap and simple life led by the inha- 
Itants of Miitiich, wliere he h&a also found an agreeable 
rcle of lettered and polished society, delighted him 
luch. He will probably return to it, at least for a 
lasoD ; hut in the meantime he is connected with & 
tt of yoinig Germanized Englishmeu, who writ« in a 
jw British and Foreign Eeview, and are labouring to 
istil their free opinions into our public. 
Full time it is now that I should thank you for your 
itroduction of your nephew and hia family. My illness, 
tdeed, has prevented my seeing the mother and soa 
lore than once, when tliey paid me too short a visit, 
id your niece I have not seen, -but I was very much 
ruck and pleased with Mr. Clianning. He iustanUy 
'.vived my recollection of you, which was in itself a 
Teat merit in him ; but I can well perceive that he has 
luch besides. His manners are euch as no teaching 
)uld give ; tliey are evidently the emanation of a uobla 

id elaoant mind. I woii rMrtimilitrlv nf.nir>k with l.ha 
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it it of aay real ooaseqoence whether or not I continue 
to fill a place in the world? I hope only that iovdnntaty 
nselenneas will not be imputed, and that we may my, 
" Jhefy also serve who only stand and wait" The thing 
I find chiefly to be guarded against is indolence, or the 
habit of filling up time with trifling occupatiooB which 
Qufit the mind for any stiennons effort I own myself 
guilty this way ; I promise to amend — ^but how difficult 
to mai» motives for exertions 1 A necessarian would 
Bay, impoBsibla The thought of necessarians brings me 
back to that system of Hartley which you dislilce so much. 
Sorely it must be wrong to trace human character or 
human actions to any single principle, whether that of 
association or any other, for we cannot well help observ- 
ing in ourselves the operation of a great complication of 
causes. But yet I suppose you would admit that there 
is not one of our active principles which is not strongly 
influenced by- the power of association. How then do 
yon limit its sway I The more I reflect upon the for- 
mation of human character, the more impracticable I 
feel it to reduce the facts to any general rula It seems 
as if Uie doctrine of association had been employed hy 
the FnmkphSoKiplun to represent that chance to which 
tliey were willing to ascribe evefything. But the pious 
Hartley no doubt believed, * All chance direction which 
we cannot see.'* Still. I never could understand how his 
■ystem was really compatible with moral responsibility 
—with the sense of human actions which God himself 
liaa surely implanted in onr souls. I do not wonder that 
Ibcldntosh strnggled so hard to flud a middle way be- 
tween two systems which appear each of them false and 
each of them true, according to the side on which they 
are viewed. This is all very crude, I am sensible ; bat I 
mat to strike a light out of you if I may. 

Flay believe me «ver most truly youia. 
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To Mis3 AiKnr. 

BoMan, VoTua'btr 81, 183S. 
My dear Miss Aikin, — ^Your letter of June 12th de- 
irved an earlier auswev; but I have for some time 
iruak from any effort, except in cases where I had a 
)ecial object which required immediate attention. At 
le end of the summer I was attacked with a short ill- 
383 which left me prostrated for weeks, from which I 
a not yet entirely restored. I find that we may learn 
I suffer, as we leaiTi other tilings. I do not mean merely 
lat we may make a wiser and more effectual use of 
ligious principles and hopes, but that we may leam 
iGtinence from inefiectual attempts to mitigate pain 
hich only disappoint and make bad worse, and get the 
t of turning to better account the Utile intervals and 
leviatioQS of suffering which belong to sickness. 1 

vl \t bAtiiki' t/% }fin]t tho rnn fthtit in tnn han\ a wrmlX in 
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neTer concentnited our observaKon. I am satisfied a 
good book might be written on the orf ^w^mii^. Our 
intellectual philosophy might famish many hinta. The 
expedients to which impatience recais for relief almost 
always aggravate the evil. Vfhj not make tliis the sub- 
ject of one of your essays T It would be worth a few 
fits of illness to be able to teach others how to bear ib 

In looting at your last letter, T see you recur to some 
of my opinions about the change going on in the French 
character. After sending that letter, I fenred I might 
have written nngnnrdedly. I meant only to give facta, 
not to express approbation of them. The spirit of trade, 
enteipiize and accumulation, is working mighty changes, 
supplanting the spirit of war, the old aristocracy, Sec, 
bringing forward the inferior classes ; but there is maqh 
in it I detest It is removing many abuses, andtung the 
past ; but I do not nee that it is to re-construct society 
so as to answer at all the hopes of a wise philanthropist. 
Onr country this moment is suffering severely from the 
madness of what is colled "speculation." The insane 
lust of gain has hurried multitudes into over-trading 
and wild schemes, and we all sufier; but the suffering 
is nothing compared with the infinite moral evils of this 
reckless, daring selfishness. I was exceedingly struck 
with the deep impression made on Lamartine (in his 
ragrinuge) by the qaiet, unaspiring, nnsolicitouB spirit 
of the East Have yon read that book 1 Its descrip- 
tions of scenery are wearisome, but the views of society 
are exceedingly interesting. He evidently thought that 
there was more virtue as well as happiness in the aban- 
donment of the Oriental to the present moment, to the 
inflnences of nature, to spontaneous, unsought pleasures, 
to the natural affections, than in the restless, feverish, 
anxious pursuits of aMuice and ambition which cbarao> 
tacin Eaiop& I have iiodOQ\AQaX<Cba \zttfti!£a^si& 
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the recoiiciliatiou of these two clemeuts of repose and 
tivity, so seldom harmonized now ; nor do I believe m 
y other mediator. 

Your account of the probable influence of Germany 
your country was exceedingly interesting to me. I 
low nothing of the new British and Foreign Iteview. 
lything to stir up tlie unpliilosophical, stationary mind 
England on moral, religious, spiritual subjects, must 
good. Tlio Cliurcli seems to you in danger. At thia 
itance, it seems to be embraced with new zeal by a for- 
idable party, and the public mind seems to be running 
to a religion most falsely called evanQtlical The signs 
a purer, nobler faith do not appear as yet. That there 
an under-current of scepticism, I do not doubt: so 
uch the worse. At this moment, religion seems to be 
ing nothing to elevate the national mind. I trust it 
^■s restraint on vice, and this is a great good. AVrite 
3 more on these points. Write me soon, and tell me 
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To Db. CHAmrma 

Hwiprt««J, DMODte 10, ISM 
My den T^^d, — Will jron, or not, regard it as a pal- 
liatioD of inj Bhameful deficiencies as a correapondeDt, 
that I have had in my pnper-case for above two months 
a letter to yoa half-finished, which I have never foand 
lesolutioti to complete 1 The fact was, that I had there 
entered into some political speculations, the soandness 
of which I began to distrust as soon as I saw them on 
rnper. I said to myself, " Let them wait till I see more 
of the contse of events in Ireland." And thus thoy re- 
mained till a few days since, when I finally condemned 
them. Wiser peofde, and mach more skilful politicians, 
than I, have been as mach perplexed to know what to 
expect, or even what to wish, for tliat luckless oountiy. 
It seems to me that all the really puzzling questions in 
pnUic morals, as iii private, arise from having previously 
gone wrong. The straight line is generally obvious enough 
to those who have never quitted it, but liard to he distin- 
guished by such OS, having deviated, are anxious to return 
to it by the nearest way. This is what one feels about the 
Protestaut Establishment in Ireland. The wrong step 
was to set it up whilst the nugority of the people were 
Papists ; hat to give to that abominable superstition 
the triumph of seeing it now at length pulled down 
again, goes vesy much against one's feelings and all one's 
better hopes fi::^ mankind. Still worse would it be to see 
the re-establishment of Popery, which seems to be aimed 
•t by O'Conoell and his red-hot fullowere. Meantime, 
tlien is unmingled satisfaction in observing the equal jus- 
tioe which is now administered there between men of the 
two religions, and the means taken to dvilize their fierce' 
Winner^ and to relieve their wants. Sbicnldl ^iob v^ 
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tern be steadily panned for some time longer, it may so 
mollify angiy apirita M to render an e^uitaUe uijaai- 
ment veiy feasible. 

The warmest wish which mj heart now forma for my 
country is the cessation of the vehement party aboggles 
which have agitated as so long. To say nothing of the 
interruption of old fHendshipe and of the comfort of 
general socie^ which they occasion, they oooapy many 
of the ablest heads and most oooomplished ohancten, 
to th0 exclusion of objects of higher, because mora ex* 
tensive and permanent, importance. literature, as you 
-well know, is in an unsatisfactory state amongst na. By 
writen, it is too much rc^rded as a mere tntde ; t^ 
readers, as one only of the contrivances for filling up the 
vacant spaces of life ; like dancing eingi&g. or sight- 
seeing. But we may live to soe a change. I have lately 
been paying a good deal of attention to the literature of ~ 
the time of William and Aune; and it is cheering to 
observe what an impulse was given to it by that revolu- 
tion which, like the one in which we are now living 
was peaceable, and carried in favour of freedom, 1^ ap- 
peals to the reason, the best flBelings and the true interosta 
of Englishmen. 

Pray read, as I am doing, the " literaiy Bemains ** of 
Coleridge. In one passage he denounces with such in- 
dignant scorn those readers who presume to intimate 
Uiat an author does not understend himself, when it is 
only that their stupid or ignorant minds are inoapaUe 
of understanding him, tlmt I certainly dare not intimata 
any such suspicion regarding him. I will only say that 
he has very many passages which pass my comprehen- 
sion : some, indeed, which are quite too deep in scholar- 
ship for me ; others which I do comprehend, but which 
seem to me exceedingly absurd; others, again, which 
Jiave mon <tf the philosopher, and more of the poe^ than 
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-we cnit hops from any one of our living vritcn with 
vhom I am acquaint^ His native pronenesa to the 
myatical seema to have received added force from hia 

(study of the German philosophy; but from tliat deep I 
often peroeive that pearU are drawn np. I have fre- 
quently wished myself a diver in it I feel, aa I know 
yoo do, the " flat, atole and unprofitable " of our utilita- 
rianism io everything. It rejoices my spirit when Cole^ 
ridge lanncbea a thunderbolt at that clay idol of our 
oniversities — Paley. As to his assaults upon Unita^ 
nanism, I do not suppose they will much either irritate 
<« alarm you. He is a perfect enthusiast for the Trinity, 
and especially for the doctrine of the fall of man. Of 
the last he says, tliat it is not only inconceivable to him 
Aow it ahonld be true, but t}uU it sliould be true ; but 
tliat if t^ his conscience tella him so. Aa if a man should 
say, I know I am a b^gor, and that convinces me that 
ray great gTandf(ither must have had a fine estate and 
forfeited it for treason I Xext to these grand mysteries, 
be seems to cherish tlie notion that the genius of Sliaks- 1 
peare was actually superhuman ; and he approaches an ■ 
appamtily absurd or immoral passage in his writings 
with full as much awe as a textof scripture — the plenary 
inspiration of which, by tlie way, he strenuously denies. 
Yet hia lecture on English Literature, and particuhirly 
his remarks on Shakspeare, are full of deep thought, ex- 
quisite discrimination, profound sensibility, and brilliant 
and truly poetical illustration. It is a great pity thal^ 
OS he delivered them almost entirely without notes, we 
have them only in the imperfect memoranda taken down 
by hia heareia. They were perfectly dazding oa he deli- 
verad them. I was so f<ntanate aa to hear two of them, 
almost thirty yean aga 

I have not yet aeen Miss Martineau, though several 
notaa hava passed between na relative to the memorial 
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' English authors to your legislnture concerning copy- 
ght. Mr. Fnrror says the business would have been 
ore likely to succeed if our Government had interposed 
-f its minister, and so I think too ; doubting a little 
hetlier Haniet's interest at Washington will prove as 
iwerful as she iuiitgines — but the efTort seems at least 
Jt likely to injure tlie cause, which is surely ft just ona 
here will be, I hope, a good deal of curiosity to see our 
iend'a book ; but, unluckily, we have been inundated 
ith Itooks on America, and it will be difficult for her to 
nd unpreoccupied ground. The Slavery question is a 
Kjk in her way which will require wariness. Our public 
ay think that we have purchased a right not to have 
ir feelings further tortured witli details of negro auf- 
ring. She will regard herself as addressing, perhaps 
lually, both sides of the water — for she seems to baip-a 
ft at least half her licart behind her — and this, I cod- 
iive, will make a difficulty. Miss Tuckerman paid m« 

(.LnrtviBiULA fttl.»T--lnv nnrl l«f(. mo .l.-oliviin. of anolno 
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7<m with all this T I believe in ezouse for a dull letter, 
or else fiom the pardonable wish of gaioing a little 
sympathy. 

Again my letter has suffered an intomption of many 
days. The melancholy of the last paragraph vaa, I 
believe, the gathering of a lit of illness. It is nov dis? 
persed, and I am going to otgoy myself at a ftiend's 
boose in London, where much good compuDy is to be met 
I shall have the opportunity of asking Mr. Hallam when 
be intends to give ua his history of the literature of (I 
think) Uie fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which I am 
impatient to se& Just now I am reading — ^what indeed 
I have often read before, but the changes in oar own 
sentiments often make an old book seem new to us — the 
great epic of Tasso. I never admired this noble work bo , 
much, and I am now wishing to see a critique wortliy of 
it by some modem hand. The division of the poetry of 
Enrope, since the revival of letters, into the classical and 
the romantic, is, I think, a good one ; but it would be 
hard to say which school may best lay claim to Tasso ; 
their respective sharea seem balanced to a grain, reckon- 
ing that ia, by the number of lines which seem to belong 
to each. As to the value of the respective parts, the case 
ia very different From the anciente, Virgil in particular, 
he has servilely translated many passages and transferred 
some whole incidents ; what is in the romantic style is 
full of life and interest and, so far as I know, of origin- 
aliQr. In one part he appears only the ele^nt scliolar and 
versifier; in the other, the great poet Hod he not firom 
mdancholy and distrust of himself, submitted his work to 
the granny and pedantry of classical critics, I cannot but 
think he would have given ua an epic all romantic, and 
all worthy of his genius, which was not less fertile than 
gracefuL How luiocoountable it is that he should evety- 
wbsn call the Mahomedans gagtuut H iaiamatiJei w^ 
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loora and Saracens were then known all over Italy I Did 
ler religious animosity so mistake the matter aa vhea 
I Papists reproached Mussulmans with idolatry I 
Jiosto misstates this matter as much as Tasso. I live 
Bon the old masterpieces ; lately I treated myself with 
Tare-perusal of "Don Quixote," which Coleridge, by the 
Ly, has very admirably and eloquently characterized. 
Jiu are a great optimist ; but will you give me any 
Ipea that we shall ever see greater, or go great, works 
Igeiiius again produced ? The presiding power of this 

! is the steam-engine, and what has tliat to do with 

irtbing morally or spiritually great ? 
Pray believe me ever yours, with true regard, 

h. AlKDT. 



To Dr. Chanhino. 

HimpiUad, PibniuT 1^ 1837. 
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eanyiiig into eflect Uie system which should produce the 
greatest amouut of good upon the whole to the human 
nee, that a few individuals should endure nurequited 
misery, such as should make existence to them a pre- 
pondemnce of suffering : would you say that it was 
inconsistent with the justice of God to adopt that aystem T 
I could find no other answer than this : — Tliat if it were 
believed that there was to be even one such victim, as 
no man could tell tliat the doomed one might not be 
himself, it would destroy reliance upon the justness or 
goodness of God in every mind, and I could not believe 
in an unjust Deity. But Dr. Hopkins would have said 
this was a selfish, wicked view of Uie subject Somewhat 
a similar conclusion, though from very difTerent premises. 
Mackintosh comes to in one of his specuktiotis, where 
be seems to say that a man ought to be contented with 
believing tliat the rim would go on indefinitely advano* 
ing in knowledge, virtue and happiness, and discard the 
weakness of wishing or hoping Uiat his own existence 
should be continued to be a witness of that advancement 
But this ia too suUime a height of virtue for me. ARet 
all, the origin of evil is the difficulty ; it lies at the bot- 
tom of every system, whether of religion or philosophy, 
and by whom has it ever been polved 1 You express t 
curiosity respecting our vitHlc cAitrel, and want to hear 
more fully the grounds of my opinion that it is in danger, 
notwithstanding the stout rally apparently making in its 
ravonx. No doubt the sense of danger has called up 
Kahnis defenders, and to a small extent a coalition may 
have token place between the orthodox, that is tlie half* 
Bomisb, and the evangelical, that is the half-Puritan, 
paztiee within our Establishment In fact, the ritual 
wpentitioDa of one sect, and the doctrinal superstitioni 
ol the other, are not so absolntely inoompatible but that 
intenat may aometinwi ivoonoile them} and it is bam 




advancement of human reason upon these points that 
ugur ill for the ecclesiastical fal>ric, but from mors 
lliiy considemtions. 

rhe spirit of our liturgy and of our clergy is basely, 
vishly loyal. " Fear God, and honour the King," are 
unctions which they have always coupled together as 
lolly obligatory and sacred. Now the spirit of this 
!, OS I need not tell you, is anything but this. Hence 
wide and deep ill-will among the numerous dassea 
vards the system, and still more towards Hie men. 
r proof of tills, I cite the success which has attended 
kte attempts at abridging the exclusive privileges 
tlie Establishment. Tlie new Kegistratiou-law, just 
uing into action, takes from the clergy, and without 
;uniary com]iensatio!i, the monopoly of performing 
niages. It likewise adds a univei'sol register of birtha 
the registry alone of baptisms performed by the paro^ 
al cleigy, and this too without comiiensation for pro- 
jle diminution of baptismal fees. 
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academio body in London, and piobablj the oniveisities 
Till find it their interest aoon to yield. 

Another awkward circunutance for the Church is this. 
The vast increase of onr population was naturally judged 
to require an addition to the number of places of wor^ 
ahipi Parliament under the Tories, and with many Intter 
speeches from the opposition, granted large sums for 
building chnrches, and by the activity of zealous persons, 
especially the Bishop of London, lai^ subscriptions have 
since been raised for Uie same purpose. But how to 
endow the officiating ministers, and provide for current 
expense^ has become a greater difficulty than raising 
tbeedifices. TithesaodotherChurchfuiuhbeingalready 
appropriated, it was necessary to have recourse to pew- 
rents, and it appears as if the children of the EsteUish-. 
ment, accnstomed to get their religion gratis, so grudge 
this payment, that the new churches and chapels mostly 
turn out failures, and starve their ministers. A person 
above this sordidness, but more attached perhaps to the 
doctrines than the forms or rites of the Church, and 
caring more for the preaching than the Prayer-book, is 
tempted to say, however, " If I pay, let me at least pay 
to a chapel, where I may hear a minister chosen by 
myself ami the rest of the congregation, and not forced 
upon us by the rector or the bishop." And thus it 
seems as if Dissent would gain by tlie very measures 
taken to counteract ite increase. To call in the voluntary 
prindple in part is hazardous for an endowed Church. 
There has also been a little civil war between a com- 
mission, chiefly bishops, appointed to attempt some gentle 
- reforms in the Church, and the deans and chapters, whom 
the pious prelates have defrauded of some patronage, 
and converted to their own benefit Sydney Smith, that 
Ihi^ wii and indepeodeat politieiaa who founded the 
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Sdinburgh Review," is one of the aggrieved, and has 
ited their case in ft keen pamphlet which unmasks 
at would-bo Liud, the llishop of London, and which — 
ntrary, I believe, to the author's intentions — gives a 
odle to the enemies of the hierarchy altogether. These 
J the signs of tlie times on wliich I found my auguries ; 
tvery much of the fate of the Cliurch, as well as State, 
II depend on the event of the renewal of that grand 
nflict between our two Houses of Legislature which is 
w imminently impending. For uiy own part, I see 
leed many dangers, many evils, ou both sides of the 
eation; but I feel ray heart beating stronger and 
onger towards the cause of the people ; regarding that 
jsc, however, as what would be best promoted by 
i preservation of our triple form of government, with 
ne modification of the authority of the peers, and 
tecially with tlie great improvement of the exclusion 
the bishops from their house. 
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veraatioD, partly on the topics of this letter. I am much 
pleased with him. It is impossible to mistake his sin- 
cere devotion to the highest and best objects. I hope 
we shall return liim to you well recruited for future 
exertions. In literature I have seen nothing lately of 
much interest^ for I have not yet seen Mr. Hallam's new 
work. There is a life of Goldsmith, prolix, and in every 
respect meaidy written ; the account of his early days, 
however, is worth reading, as a picture of Irish manners 
about a century ago. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the loose notions of property among persons of some 
educatioa Those who wanted, however much it was 
their own fault, asked as a matter of course, and what 
is more, received as a matter of course, relief from 
persons whom the same carelessness might reduce to 
beggary to-morrow. It seems that the description in 
the ** Deserted Village" of the exemplaiy deigyman who 
so freely received all beggars and vagabonds for his 
guests and companions, was a true draught from Irish 
life, such as the poet saw it in his own father's housa 
According to our Irish poor commissioners, the same 
amalgamation seems still to subsist between the begging 
and the farming population, and I apprehend it Imd its 
root in the old Brehon law which gave the property of 
land to the whole Sepi in common, and merely tempo- 
rary occupation to individuals. One might say that the 
Irish have never owned anything but land, and in that^ 
or its profits, all have r^arded themselves as entitled to 
some shara In this there seems to be some natural 
justice; but how incompatible with civilized English 
notions 1 Poor Goldsmith, with his boundless sympathy 
and goodnature, and thus brought up, became in London 
a constant prey to rapacity and imposture^ and when 
brought to distress he preyed on others by running in 
debt to them. His habits of life were iar £n>m right and 




Tect ; but still he had " a spirit finely touched ;" he 
i-aya served virtue with hia pen, and his delightful 
rlcs seem no nearer oblivion than when they first 
pearcd. I am glad to see bim brought again before 
i publio. 

I have heard no more since my last writing concern- 
; our German students ; ia fact, wo are too busy at 
jsent with practical matters concerning our Church 
il State to have much leisure for the speculations of 
ilosophy, in which the Germans may freely indulge, 
vish we also found ourselves too busy to dip into the 
amous and corrupting novels now so prominent a part 
the literature of France, You may see that our re- 
i\v8, under colour of reprehending, are exciting curiosity 
pecting them, and I fear they are fast gliding into & 
If -secret circulation. 

Our whole country has been saddened by a severo 
idemio, under the name of influenza, of vrhich many, 
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think of you as restored. Both of us, I suppose, are 
doomed to find the body more or less a burden to the 
end of our journey. But I repine not at the doouL 
What remains to me of strength becomes more precious 
for what is lost I have lost one ear, but was never so 
aliVe to sweet sounds as now. My sight is so fSeur impaired 
that the brightness in which nature was revealed to me 
in my youth is dimmed, but I never looked on nature 
^th such pure joy as now. My limbs soon tire, but I 
never felt it such a privily to move about in the open 
air, under the sky, in sight of the infinity of creation, 
as at this moment I almost think that my simple food, 
eaten by rule, was never relished so well I am grateful, 
then, for my '* earthly tabernacle," though it does creak 
and shake not a little. It has stood this winter's blasts 
wonderfully. I do not know when I have passed through 
the cold wind so comfortably. Pardon my ^gotisuL I 
should not have yielded to it had I not felt that I had 
a good account to give of myself. Happiness, perhaps, 
makes us more ^otistical than suflering. My sufferings 
I wish to shut up, but would it be grateful to give no 
tongue to my joy ? Tlie habit which I have of looking 
at what is interesting and great in human nature has no 
small influence in brightening my life. To be a spiritual 
being, to have the power of thought of virtue, disinte- 
restedness, progress without end — this does seem to me 
an infinite good. If this inward life can be strengtliened, 
it seems to me of little importance what the outward 
life is. I have only had a gentle touch, a slight taste of 
poverty, not enough to lot me know fully what this 
dreaded calamity is ; but it seems to me I should not 
cai6 much for it if the consciousness of my inu^ard spi- 
ritual being should remain to me. Again I must say, 
foigive my egotism. I am almost tempted to begin a 
new letter, lest what I have written should give yon 



Bome &lse impnuioii of my feelingi ; bat yoor know- 
ledge of htmuoi natore vill tell yoa tb&t miagiviiigi and 
•elf-reproodt miut mix with these blister -viewa. My 
present mood ia clieerfnl, and allowanoe must be made 
for it 

I have read veiy little of. late, because I have bees 
well enough to aob Books are mj amosementa nther 
than employment Yesterday I was reading a attny of 
Bichter (Jean Paul), and was a little stmck with finding 
there at foil the thoughts which I had ezpnmed in my 
last letter to yon, on the power of a^rwJ idta. Perhaps 
one reason of my interest in German books is, that I 
meet so much of my own mind in them. I well remem- 
ber when I read Madame De Steel's Germany, on its 
first appearance, how am&sed and delighted I waa to 
find it OTerflowing with thou^te which had been - 
struggling and forming in my own breast some half- 
formed, some matured. Mr. Hallam's new work has not 
reached me^ nor Goldsmith's life. I shall be ^ad to 
get some more favourable views of the latter than Boswell 
has given. I have sometimes been almost ready to pro* 
nounce Goldsmith the finest specimen of F-ngliitti ityla. 
He onitea with Addison's wonderful ease and nalurt, a 
sweetness all his own. Such writers aa Addison and 
Goldsmith make me feel my own great defects. The 
eloquent style, as it is called, I might make some approach 
ta But the spontaneous gracea of these writers an 
beyond ma I do not ei^joy them the less on that 
account 

I was much interested by your news of (he Cbnidi 
question, and am looking with great oonoem to the 
struggle in the present Parliament Suooeas to the good . 
cause! 

Tour sincere friend, 

Wk. S. CBAHmra. 
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Ur. Norton, whom I introduced to yon. lias just pub- 
liohed the fint volume of an important wortc on "The 
Gennineness of tbeOoapels." I have read the text only, 
not the notea, which form the bulk of the Tdnma It 
baa great merit Do read it 



TO Da. GHAimnra 

HkMprtMd, ApfO SS, 18S7. 

ily dear TViend, — The very great IdDdceaa of yoor last, 
wbic^ I received lately, impels me to answer it speedily, 
tlioogh I think you will ere now have had one of mine, 
written in much better spirits than that which so much 
excited your concam for ma Yes, body is to blame, I 
believe whenever my spirits are depressed without any 
evident cause, for they are usuaUy victorious over all 
minor miseries, and they, like my health, are now re- 
cruited. It appears that thousands have been attacked, 
during our long visitation of influenza, with this dejection 
of mind ; that in many cases it has formed the leading 
symptom of the epidemic — so mysteriously do mind and 
body act and re-act upon each other. This extraordinarily 
pnlongad winter has aggravated all our evils, and we 
are but jost beginning to feel a milder air breathing upon 
ns. The face of nature ia still wintry and daric- For- 
tunate may those account themselves who, like myself 
have not been called to mourn for any vety near and 
dear; the mortality has been appalling. The weakly, 
and particularly tlie aged, have been mown down in 
heaps. Since the plague of London, so large a proportion 
of its popolation has never fallen in a single season. 

Do yon inquire what oar public is now occupied withT 
We have forgotten our epidemic, wo have waived politics 
loK a ipaoe^ and have been aopping ftiU with the honoit 
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' a Uoody miirdcr. Not that we care so vet/ much 
r the BJniple circumstance of a maa's killing a woman 
hom be pretended to be on the point of marrying ; but 

have cut off her head and limbs afterwanla, that is 
hat has shocked us beyond mcaHure. I belisve, bow- 
er, the geuonil feeling is in this instance right, and 
at, even of the persons capable of a cold-blooded, me^ 
naiy murder, but few could bring themselves to attempt 
,cb a mode of disjMsing of the remains. I should be 
rry to nee our populace cured of all reverence for the 
ell which has once contained a human spirit. la tliia 
ae, the police were obliged to fight irnrd with the mob 

prevent them from tearing to pieces the murderer, 
id a woman, his accomplice. 

Are you a^vare that the liuinanity of our rabble ia one 
pic of onr nationul boasting? Unlike the French, mobs 
ith us never shed tlie blood of any whom they regard 

their own political enemies. I am not aware that 
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A strange thing, good sir, that yon should have been 
preaching here in Hempstead church, fifty yards from 
my door, without letting me know a wonl of the matter 1 
It must have been you, no doubt, for I am credibly in- 
formed that a stranger delivered in that pulpit, a few 
Sundays agOt 0°^ of ^f- Ghanniag's most admired dis- 
oounes, changing nothing whatever but the text Toun 
is a wide cure seemingly I Tliis brings me to what you 
say of the value of a great idea, whicli gives " unity to 
our inward being." You have a great right to speak of 
what you know so well from happy penonal experience. 
I will add that I i^ard it as the highest privilege (H 
your profeaaion, when embraced from pure motives and 
strong convictions, Uiat it connects by so dose a bond 
the inward and the outward life. It is the single care 
of the good pastor to put hie most intimate thoughts into 
all bis judgments upon the practice of others. From this 
concentratioo of liis whole being, he derives thai mighty 
power which enables him to wield the minds of men 
almost at his pleasure. No other class is tlius privil^ed. 
A physician, for example, may overflow with devout feel- 
ing in his closet, but when he quits it he must take up 
studies and occupations quite unconnected with religion, 
which he cannot even introduce into his discourse but 
at tlie risk of giving oflence, or of incurring suspiciona 
He must not take upon him to be weighing the actions 
ud cbaracters of otlier men in the scales of the sanc- 
tuaiy ; if be makes them bis own standard, he cannot 
Toiy gracefully proclaim that he does sa Hence a kind 
of complexity in the scheme of life, and especially a 
separation between inward and outward, unfavourable to 
ardour and to strong moral eflects. The same may be 
•aid of persona engaged iu every other walk of active 
life ; but the contemplative and Uie literary, if they are 
willing tt least to live almost oat of the wwld, may in 
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good measure enact tknr mm idtal. The andent phi- 
loeopfaen appear often to have done ao, and they also 
were able to form schoolB of diooiples, as vera Godwin 
and Bentham in our own tunes. Bat for thio, a spirit 
of dogmatism is requisite, with which many neither are 
nor would wish to be inspiied. Certainly a gntU idea is 
like the ^th which could remove mountains ; but to 
think we have found a gnat, and at the same time a 
new idea, that is the difficulty. I own I have as much 
hope of finding the philosopher's stone. Continual read- 
ing, if deeultoiy and without a definite object, favours 
indolence, unsettles opintoos, and of course enfeebles 
the mental and moral energies. Writing, on the con- 
trary, concentrates the thoughts and gives strength to 
convictions. I feel that since I have disused it my mind 
has become, if I may say so, of a thinner oonsistenoy. 
'When by chance I turn to some passages of my James 
or Charles, I am apt to say to myself. Sorely I was a. 
man when I wrote that, who am now a mere old woman. 
Tliis is lamentable enough. I wish I dare promise to 
find a remedy ; perhaps I may, however ; for since my 
health is amended, I feel an appetite for labour to which 
I had long been a stranger. 

As to public affairs, we are all (U gax*. Most the 
Whigs go out? Dare the Tories come int Will the 
Commons pass this Bill! Will the Lords throw out 
that ? These are the questions which everybody asks, 
and nobody can answer. The King will not let the Par- 
liament be dissolved, that seems certain; and parties 
are so nearly balanced in the legislature at present, that 
neither seems able to do more than obstruct the mea- 
sures of the other. It is like a great stoppage of car* 
lioges in the street ; the people who sit &fltting in their 
coaches think it will never be over ; but sooner or later 
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out of the way, and people will proceed on their varion's 
errands as usual We are waiting for some accident or 
incident Meantime all parties are much out of humour; 
in particular the odium thedogieum is in high venom. 

Poor Lord Melbourne is half distracted whenever a 
bishop dies» because there is such a difficulty to find 
%yhig parsons out of whom to make a new one — that is, 
such as are old and seasoned; plenty may be had made up 
in haste, on the spur of the occasion, but those are liable 
to warp by change of seasona The last who died, Bathurst 
of Norwich, still more venerable by his virtues than his 
ninety-three years, was a true patriot^ a fine scholar, a 
finished gentleman, and what might be called the Chris- 
tian of every church. Because he believed his own churc}i 
the truest and tlie best^ he was anxious to remove all 
such bulwarks from about her as tests and subscrip- 
tions ; becavM he was a really pious and exemplary man, 
he disdained affected rigour and evangelical sourness. I 
once heard him deliver a cliarge to his clergy, which 
was the best adapted to inspire at once veneration and 
filial afTection that could be conceived, and the grace- 
fulness of composition and delivery was inimitable. On 
being introduced to him, I almost wished to beg his 
blessing. Norwich is one of the poorer sees; and, highly 
endowed and highly connected as Bathurst was, he might 
have insured a speedy translation on the usual terms ; 
but having opposed a Tory ministry on an important 
question, lie said, on returning from the House of Lords, 
" I have lost Winchester, but I have satisfied my con- 
science.'' If you look into Lockhart's ** Life and C!orre- 
spondence of Scott^" of which one volume has appeared, 
and as many more will appear as the public will submit 
to pay for, yon will find an amusing fragment of an 
autoUography, comprising enough of the early yean of 
this extiaoidinary man to show distinctly the cinmm- 
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stances hj whioh the turn vas given to his tutea, wn- 
timents and pursuits. Much of his sicldj' cbildliood 
was passed at a fana-houae, where his chief oompanions 
were cattle and the peasants who tended them. £Us 
predominant inclination being to hear stories in otder 
to tell them, he soon made himself master of all the 
epics of that border country, and hence his heroet are 
always of the moss-trooping order, and his machinery 
consists of brownies^ kelpies and fairies. Hence, too^ his 
unquenchable animosity agniust the Soutkroiu. Obacrva 
how seldom he draws an Englishman but as a oowazd 
or a fooL His vivid fancy, his animal Bpirits, his good- 
humour and habitual kindliness, and his perfect freedom 
from affectation, most be liked, and might be envied ; 
hut the furniture of his mind was really made up of 
trumpery. Elevation of sentiment he had certainly . 
none, and philosophy was far from him as the antipodes. 
Kir. Whishaw said once, of Bentliam, that he was a 
schoolman bom some ages too late : Scott was a stark 
moss-trooper in the some predicament, and a Jacobite. 

Since I began this letter I have been making a fvnv* . 
in^ visit in London, in the midst of kind old friends, ■ 
liberals and litetatL One tone I find pervading all the 
men of deep and sound learning in whatever deport- 
ment, and it is what you will not like to bear o£ It 
expresses a full conviction that the attempt to diffase 
knowledge by means of society tracts and mechanics^ 
institutes b^in in enthusiasm and proceeds in qnackoy; 
and they deprecate it, not in the spirit of aristocracy, bat 
in the name of good letters, which they see to be sus- 
taining severe ii^'ory l^ the attempt, on every subject 
to write down to the dull or ignorant. It used to be 
said of learning in Scotland, " that all hod a mouthful, 
and none a full meal," and it is to be feared that some- 
thing like this will be the case here ; at least so say the 
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cnMken. I bold ont the coosolatioa that the multitode 
irin tbiow dovn their books when nobody ia vatohing, 
uid take ap some poatime which Buits thenn better ; and 
then the old distinction of learned and nnleamed will 
retom. Bat there ia a strange tenden<7 to Ry from 
one extteme to another. I perceive that ^ung ladieb, 
fatigoed with lectares and languages, have fairly returned 
to the atopid crOBS-etitch works of their great-grand- 
tnothers; and who knows bat they may resume the 
laodsbla ptactioes of spelling at random and writing 
from oomer to comer 1 My present occupation is read- 
ing history; that of the Bomans oocupiea tue at present 
I have pnrpoMS in this course of study, but no formed 
plan as yet 

Believe me ever very tinly ymira, 
ll Aieht. 

Hie Dnke of Sussex desires I will lend him your last 
•ennoD. He has been ill, and lovea leljgjoas reading 



To Miss Annr. 

n^rtmhrn 8, itsr. 
My dear ICas Aildn, — I ought periiapa to begin, as I 
have often done, with apologies for delaying to answer 
your last very acceptable letter of April, but my oonfi- 
denoe in your candour enooarsges me to leave my defence 
to yourself I tliank yon for recalling to me in your 
last the kindness of the Duke of Suasex, from whom you 
had formerly transmitted a messsge. When I understood 
that be had bonowed fnm you my last discourse in his 
illneas, I remembered that I had been wanting in courtesy 
and gratitude and leaolved to dear my oouscienoe Igr 




Dg him a recent publication, with a few lines. In 
iplishing Toy tAsk, I found myself unable to adopt 
sual mode of address ; for 80 indifTerent have I been 
iir aristocracy, that I have not even inquired into 
Lies by which the great are approached. I respected 
)uke, however, too much to think that he would 
)frence at my republican plainness, and despatched 
fickct. You see my old want of respect for your 
iiary distinctions is undergoing no change, though 
our many who bear them. It is a matter of amaxe- 
that a people generally bo wise and proud as the 
9)1, should confide from dioice a power almost irresift- 
» a body wanting sympathy with them and looking 
upon them as an inferior mass. I believe I never 
ou that when in England I almost envied the aris- 
y one possession. It was not their social rank, or 
palaces in tlie city. These I should not have boen 
g to accept. But their ancestral country-seats. 
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credit for thi& She certainly has given ns much praise 
as well as blame, to neither of which, however, do I 
attach much importance. For instance, she insists, 
again and again, on the abundance of good-temper among 
us ; from which I only infer, what I have heard, that as 
a people you are not remarkable for this quality, and 
that she judged us by contrast Certain I am that we 
have no excess of this virtue, and I should never have 
thought of ascribing it as a distinction to my country- 
men. I am quite indifferent to the opinion of foreigners 
about us, for they are little more than guesses. What 
troubles me is, that through them the honour of free 
institutions should be wounded. Speaking of good-tem- 
per, I think our feelings towards Miss Martineau show 
that we do not deserve to be sainted for it 

In your letter you speak again of Scott in a way which 
I feel to be unjust I know he is no philosopher. He 
has no gift for analyzing our nature so as to search its 
elements, nor does he arrive by any high processes at its 
great laws ; but its actual combinations, from the throne 
to the cottage, its free, varied play through a vast range, 
he has a wonderful power of seizing and portraying. 
His broad, keen views of life, and his exhaustless inven- 
tion, give him a wide-spread empire, which belongs only 
to genius. I read his Life with great pleasure ; it an- 
swers the first end of biography — ^that is, helps you to 
judge of the hero as if you knew him, a condition ful- 
filled by few lives. 

So the Conservatives are almost in the ascendant 
Strange people I The French, whose king-worship a 
century ago was their religion and patriotism and prin- 
ciple of honour, are utterly weaxied firom kings and 
nobles; and John Bull, shrewd, proud, practical as he is, 
dii^ to these as if they were his life. His son Jona- 
thai^ with all hii bad mannei% is certainly more of a 
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I in these respects than his father. I suppose the 
Jopery panic has a good deal of influence on your 
■cs. la it true, what the papers say, that bribery was 

: BO profusely or unblushingly used t If so, aris- 
Ly is uot to bo envied its triumphs. I promise 

If a great treat in Mr, Hallam's new work, I rejoice 
liur better health. Use the only true specifics for 
■ng it, exercise, temperance (iu the large sense of 

rord) and cheerfulness. 

Your sincere friend, 

WU. E. CHAHHDIta 



To Dr. Chakniko. 

HftmiwUad, Oct. 14, 1837. 
y dear Friend, — Tour welcome letter, yesterday re- 
, contains mutters which will not suffer me to 
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danger, a suffrage to giva I vote for guardians of the 
poor of this parish by merely signing a paper ; why might 
I not vote Uius for members of Parliament ? As to the 
scheme of opening to women professions and trades now 
exercised only by men, I am totally against it for more 
reasons than I have time to give. 

But there is more. In a very meny little female cirde, 
at the time I mentioned, and I have never seen her since, 
we hailed Harriet Martineau as our champion, between 
joke and earnest^ and she then told us of tiie scheme of 
a periodical devoted to the good of the sex, of which she 
was to be the editor. The chief points she then dwelt 
upon were, the sufferings of the moU unhappy class of wo- 
men, and the necessity of taking more pains to explain to 
poor girls at school the snares which encompassed them, 
and the utter ruin to which ohe false step exposed them. 
In this I zealously concurred. ... So far, and only so far, 
do I agree in any opinions peculiarly hers .... I im- 
pute to her no designed misrepresentations; but indeed, 
indeed, it is somewhat hard that on her eulogy of Ameri- 
can good-temper you should found a charge against us 
of ill-temper. Poor stupid John Bull has generally been 
reckoned good-natured at least But what presumption 
in any individual to speak of the tempers of a whole 
nation ! What false judgment do we often form of those 
of our familiar acquaintances t 

I have no doubt* your packet would be exceedingly 
welcome to his Hoytil Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
notwithstanding any republican plainness in the address 
— I conclude you do not direct to Mr. Augustus Guelph. 
You say you do not care enough for our aristocracy to 
learn thdr titles^ and at this I dp not wonder. The his- 
tory of nobility in England is, however, a curious subject^ 
on which an essay might be written, and I rather wonder 
•ooh an on6 has not been written, oa^j^bk of th£(i^inxi% 
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1 light on our history, nnd of explaining Uiat«ttacb- 
to the peerage which now perplexes you. It it 
ise the nobility formed ci cnxte in France, but has 
r done so in England, that the order is viewed with 
opposite feelings in the two countries. In France, 
\c dcsceiKkuts of the iiohlo wcro nobltase, nnd en- 
. immunities given to the detriment of the people 
rge, imd which no hotirgcois or his children could 
to shni-e. Here the children of the highest peer 
ill but the eldest, and that after his father's death, 
loners in the eye of the law. They enjoy no imroa- 
I, and the humblest man in aociety is not always 
)ut a chance of seeinfj liis son a peer, spiritual or 
oral. The father of Lord Xelson was an obscure 
Ty clergyman; the father of Lord Lyndhurst, an 
■ican painter; of Bishop Blomficld, a parish-clerk. 
Ashburton was himself a mei-chauL And these 
lie circumstances which attach the middle class 
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Christendom. Of the present reaction, as far as it exists, 
several causes may be assigned, of which I take the 
strenuous eCTorts of the clergy trembling for many things 
— their surplice fees among the rest— to be one of the 
chie£ There has certainly been much bribeiy, and still 
more intimidation, on the part of the Tories, and a 
veiy unjust cry raised against ministers on account of 
the new Poor-law, in favour of which none of them 
were more warm or decided than Wellington and Peel. 
But several of these obstacles to the popular cause are 
temporary in their nature, none of them absolutely 
invincible ; and if our young Queen should continue 
her confidence to Lord lilelboume, whom at present she 
delights to honour, and who has had the wit to surround 
her with Whig ladies of the household, I see not but that 
the small ministerial majority may suffice to keep the 
Whigs in ofiice. At any rate, I strongly confide that all 
reaUy useful reforms wUl sooner or later be carried, even 
without invading the constitution of the House of Lords. 
The &ct is, that the sovereign, if sincerely bent upon it^ 
has always means sufficient^ by the application of cer^ 
tain court rewards and punishments, of commanding a 
nugority in the upper House; and the Commons, by tlieir 
conmiand over the purse, can compel the sovereign to 
use this power in conformity with their wilL Thus the 
result of all is, that a majority of the lower House can 
always make itself obeyed in the long run. The House, 
like the nation, is at present nearly equally divided; 
but with the spread of light and knowledge, I believe 
that the party of liberty is also difiusing itsdf— and 
think what victories it has already achieved ! Bash or 
uigust measures on either side may temporarily depress, 
by disgracing, one or the other party, but I do not 
greatly fear the ultimate event This great nation trill 
imm what appears to itself a good government Indeed^ 
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17 tlie truth, we have not now a bad one, tfaoagli, 
all human institutions, it might be improved. I 
h I could see the people better. But the crying sin 
ally of our nation, and of youra, and of all com- 
cial nations, the "auri sacia fomea," goes on aog- 
iting with the growth of trade, of manufactures, of 
ilianical inventions, and even, I fear, with the diffusion 
he elementa of knowledge. To give men new wants 
ndeed the way to make them industrious, but it ii 
the isny to make them rapacious, dishonest, gambling 
lulators, and in public life corrupt 
[everting to what you say of the imputations cast on 
Martincau in your country, I tliink it due to her t« 
e, that I have never heard of anything against her, 
large allowances muet be made for the hatred which 
baa meritoriously drawn upon herself from your 

■e-owiiers and their base abettors There are 

new books much worth mentioning to you ; indeed. 
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the merit of Alison's " French Bevolution ''? By the way, 
have you read Carlyle's extraordinary History of that 
wonderful period 7 Does it oflTend your classical taste ? 
It finds great favour with many intelligent people here. 
They seem to think that the muses of History and Foe- 
try have struck* up a truce, and are henceforth to go on 
lovingly together. I must confess myself much inte- 
rested. Carlyle seems to be an example of the old proverb 
of "tlie prophet without honour in his own country.'' 
He has many ardent admirers here — so has German 
philosophy and German literature. You see we are not 
so hopdessly unenthusiastic as we are sometimes called. 
Your travellers look at the surface — ^but there is fire at 
the heart "^ 

You seem to think tliat I bear too hard on John Bull, 
that he is a more good-natured person than I suppose ; 
and in a former letter you spoke of your common people 
as free from cruelty. Different impressions prevail here. 
The baxinj among that class seems not more himiane 
than buU-baiting. We are told that the lower class are 
cruel to inferior animals ; and, still worse, that they are 
severe to their wives. Not long ago, a clerk in a church 
here, an Englishman, was complained of to the rector for 
whipping his wife. He (the rector) had been a good deal 
in England, and dismissed the complaint with much non- 
chalance, saying, that "the English whipped their wives.** 

Your explanation of the influence of the aristocracy 
in England is satisfiictory. It shows, however, the 
strength of the principle among you. Human nature 
has many hard battles to fight among you before its 
rights will be recognized, before the self-evident truth 
will be recognized that the inward is worth more than 
the outward, that humanity is worth more than its acci- 
dents. You will tell me that the aristocracy of commerce 
is worse than that of rank, and I shaU not qjiaxcol^insi^^ 
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Tlio aristocracy of wealth is good only aa it is 
lolutionnry, as it breaks do\vii the old feudal one, aa it 
a up the more dcpi-cssed classea, and tends to mix all 
3 together. In itself it is low enough, and I can 
Ji with tlio old nobility in laughing at it. All these 
Irts of man to sever hintself from his brother are my 
liorrence ; they must all yield to nobler sentiments. 
|ave faith ; I am sure of this ; but when, I know not 

1 will think this is playing the prophet safely. 
liVe have had a new Histoiy here, the History of Fer- 
land and Isabella, said to be very good. Bancroft's 
Itory of America is much praised. Wo have a good 
|l of intellectual life ; I thiuk increasing. Let me ask 
1 a question of orthoepy. Do you in England pro- 
Ince the words " holy " and " wholly " alike 1 If not, 
1 you give me the difference T 

Very truly your friend, 

W. E. Chabhimo. 
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to control the aelf-will of your borderets. Democncy 
has done itself great honoor hy jou. For a while, I 
knew not what to say for it, to mTself or to anybody elsei 
It is Teiy difficult for our two nations to understand 
each other, yet I assure you I have long given your people 
credit for tliat ' fiie under snow " which some French- 
woman ascribes to Englislimen. Witli regaid to our 
ion'iiy-matches,* I have only to say that they are not a 
popular amusement; being totally illegal, they are never 
held in cities, hot only in by-plnoes, and are frequented 
by few except those colled, in ilanif phrase, " the Fancy " — 
that is, an assemblage of gamblers, sharpers, ruffians and 
profligates of every degree, from the duke to the chimney- 
sweeper. Sespectable men, even of the lower classes, 
never need witness them, and seldom do. I think I 
mentioned mercy to animals as rather a iww feature of 
our national character, brought out by laws and educa^ 
tion. The same causes have produced a striking amend- 
ment in respect of profane swearing ; I am told that no 
member of a mechanics' institute ever utters on oath, 
and even coachmen and cabmen shock the ears less than 
formerly. Your rector who said the English whipped 
their wives, I take to have been regardless of truth ; at 
least, in my whole life^ I never either read or heard of 
one single instance of that infliction ; though of many, 
alas ! of husbands injuring, or even killing, Uieir wives 
by kicks and blows of the fisL In ninety-nine cases 
out of the hundred, intoxication — either of the man, the 
woman, or both — is the occasion of these brutalities. I^ 
or let us say tchtn, we grow more temperate, we shall 
mend in this point Our law does what it can for beaten 
wives, by binding husbands over, on complaint, to keep 
the peace ; and I am told that the merest down feels 

* HaM tM« «M wtHtm, thi {Fallal IMm Imm nak m Ihilr Wima 
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ply the disgrace of this, and ecldom offends again. 
My is a much more frequent offender, by pugnacity 
(Very kind, tlian cooler John Sail or Sandy. 
iTo ! — bom champion of my sex, as I may almost call 
self — 1 say deliWrately, ou good knowledge and care- 
consideration, that there are only two points in wliich 
eems to mo that our laws bear hard on women. The 
t is, in the want of a stricter hand against the in- 
glers of girla for wicked purposes ; the second, in the 
1 power which the fatlier is still allowed to retain 
ir bis children wiien kis offences liave compelled an 
ocent wife to obtain a divorce from him. It is surely 
st monstrous that a woman should be restrained from 
arating herself, under circumstances of the most 
ravated offence, from a brutal and unfaithful bus- 
id, by his inhuman tlireats of never letting her see 
children more — of placing her daughters under the 
y care of his mistress — a menace wliich 1 know to 
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exemptions signallj oflTends me. It is that \7hich giants 
impunity even for felony committed by a wife in pre- 
sence and under control of her husband. Has a married 
woman^ then, no moral freedom? Must her vow of 
obedience include even crime ? Surely this disgraceful 
exemption ought now, at leasts to be withdrawn, when 
tliat immoral vow is no longer an essential of the mar- 
riage rite. On the whole, however, I think the present 
age is more favourable to our sex than any former one. 
Women are now, with us at leasts free of die whole circle 
of arts and sciences; they have neither ridicule nor 
obloquy to encounter in devoting themselves txf almost 
any department of knowledge. All men of merit are 
forward in cheering them on ; they are more free than 
e^'er. Alas ! I speak of women, but yon may say I only 
mean gentlewomen. In truth, I can speak of none else 
with personal knowledge — ^the miserable drudges, the 
beaten and half-famished wives, and a class stiU more 
miserable, are never seen, never heard of by me in my 
tranquil home. I know not whether it ought to humble 
me — jterliaps not^ all things considered — but the fact is 
that I know scarcely more by actual survey of the dwell- 
ings, the manners, the characters of the most numerous 
dass in England, or even in Hampstead, than of the in- 
habitants of Pekin. As to the attachment of women to 
priests, it is curious to observe how little there was of it 
in England a century ago. Becollect how bitterly Swift 
oomplains of their contempt for divines, and exclusive 
preference of beaux and the military. Iiodies are, no 
doubts much superior now in education, tastes, and 
manners, to that generation : then they played quadrille ; 
now they read theology, and attend lectures, and gather 
pence for missions and Bible societies. In this country 
we are subject to ragn, and these things are, or have 
been, Uie rage amongst ua. But thA i&fi»5^^^ ^1 ^S^ 




cleig7 over womeD is so natural, that Ute wonder is to 
find that it vas ever suspended. They seize the female 
soul both hy ita strong and its weak sides — its spiri- 
tuality, its thirst after perfection, its docility, its Iwpes, 
its fears, ita melancholy, its lively and often iU-rc{pi- 
lated imagination, and its general averseness or incapa- 
city for dose reasoning. And this last defect^ little ia 
done by modem systems of culture to oorrect I see 
numben of men, and a still greater proportion of women, 
full of acquirement and accomplishment, but mere chil- 
dren in reason — absolutely destitute of the first ele- 
ments of philosophy, and wiUing to give up their aonU 
to the guidance of the first who will take the charge. 
Many times of late it has been a project with me to 
write something or other respecting us Knglishwomen ; 
but, alas I I have lost oU energy, and my projects oome 
to nothing. If you wera to lay your commands apon 
me to write you some letters on this subject perhaps 
— for think what I have just said of clerical influence 
over iu — and I declare that if any reverend gentleman 
has power over me, it is you. 

Carlyle does offend my clossicol taste ; but the worst 
of it is that I have been absolutely riveted to his first 
volume, which I have this minute finished, and that I 
am hungering for the next. A very extraordinary writer 
certainly, and though somewhat, I must think, of a jar- 
gonist, and too wordy and full of repetition, yet sagacious, 
if not profound, and wonderfully candid I think; too, 
that he showa an exactness and extent of knowledge of 
his subject which very advantageously distinguishes him 
from poetical historians in general. I assure you be is 
not without enthusiastic admirers here ; his lecturas on 
German literature last year were a good deal talked of; 
and I see he has announced a new course on general 
literature^ which I must inquire about I am ready to 
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hail almost any striking phenomenon in literature ; we 
have hud little but mediocrity lately. Of your two books, 
"MiUer" and ** Alison," no notice whatever has come to 
my ears. I have just heard that " Alison " is praised 
in " Blackwood,** therefore ultra-Tory. If they be new 
works, as I suppose, the first cannot be written by 
Professor M. of Glasgow, nor the second by Alison (of 
Taste), who is now very old and quite infirm ; I believe 
it is his son. 

Fray read Guizofs ^Histoire de la Civilisation en 
Europe,** a small book which will give you much matter 
of thought 

No, our pattern speakers do not confound hSly and 
wholly ; to the short vowel in the last word they give a 
sound between o and u, if you can imagine it Trent- 
north, a gmnd boundary of dialect^ the provincials say 
woley or tcookjf, and in Norfolk they say hully ; but stick 
you to whoUy if you would pass for a member of your 
much-respected the English aristocracy. 

1 really am totally unable to understand your faith in 
the coming of a time when all men will be regarded by 
all as equals. Such a time can plainly not come with- 
out community of goods, and to that I see no tendency ; 
nor can it arrive whilst any division of labour exists. As 
long as one man works only with his hands and another 
with his head, there will be inequality between them of 
the least conventional kind; inequality in knowledge, 
in the objects of thought^ in tlie estimate of existence, 
and of aU that makes it desirable. Among the rudest 
savages there has always been inequality, produced by 
that nature itself which gives to one man more strength 
and more understanding than another; and all the re- 
finements of social life open fresh sources of inequality. 
Even in a herd of wild cattle there is inequality pro- 
dnoedhjdiflBnenoesof age^andsez^andsixe; andwhai^ 
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ginable power or process can ever bring human crea- 
is to a parity ? As little can 1 aco how such a state 
1(1 be the pi-actical assertion of the preference due to 

" inward over the outward," to " humanity over its 
dents," Are not many of these sources of inequality 
ly inward ? Are not these accidents inseparable from 
lanity ! The things which elevate man above bia 
)W8 are all ptni'ers of one kind or other: wealth is a 
er, since it can purchase gratifications and services ; 
h is a power, where the laws have made it the 
iition of enjoying privileges or authority: where 
r have not done so, it speedily sinks into contempL 
dus is a power; weight of moral character is a power ; 
ity is a power ; knowledge is a power. The possessor 
oy of these goes with his talent to the market of life, 

obtains with it or for it wliat others think it worth 
r while to give — some more, some less. Can or ought 

to be otherwise ? Tlie precious gifts of nature must 
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tore? Shall I begin tea-drinkings with my maudlin 
washerwoman ? Will yon invite to your table the bow- 
legged snip who made your coat ? How soon» alas I at 
this mte, would the rivulet of refinement be swallowed 
up in the ocean of vulgarity I What models would 
remain of manners, of language, of taste in literature or 
the arts! What a mere worky-day world would this 
become! The coarse themselves would grow coarser, 
and in the end sensuality would rise victorious over alL 
The opinions in which all could agree must be absurd 
and extravagant ones; for, as Locke observes, Truth 
and reason did never yet carry it by the majority any- 
where." The talk in which all can join is seldom such 
as any one is much the better for hearing. If it be true 
that ** there is no man of merit but hath a touch of singu- 
larity, and scorns something," surely merit must always 
be allowed to scorn ignorance or grossness incapable of 
estimating it ; and this cannot but include a kind of dis- 
dain of the society of the lower classes. Pray answer me 
all this, for I think I must have misapprehended your 
idea. 

Kot yet have I thanked you for your two kind pre- 
sents of your ••Temperance" and your ••Texas." I 
admire the first particularly for its discrimination, by 
speaking of the Temperance Societies as symptoms, 
rather than causes ; you have explained what I before 
thought a puzzling phenomenon. I could, if my paper 
allowed, cavil at your opinions on public amusements ; 
but anotlier time. •• Texas " seems to me your greatest 
effort yet Maysuooess reward thepatriotic virtue which 
inspired it! 

Ever believe me, my respected friend. 

Yours most truly, 

L AiKor. 
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To Djl CnAKNixa. 

Himprieid, JdIjIS, ]8SS. 
lly dear Friend, — There are two urgent reasons why 
lu^t make Mr. Gnnnet the bearer of a letter to you : 
; because it is always a pleasure to me to send yon a 
Bndly greeting ; and secondly, because I wish, wliilst 
1 impression is still fresh, to express the gratificatioii 
lave felt in liis society, and to thank yoo for the intro- 
§tion. On liis first arrival here, the lamentable state 
i health and spirits obscured, though they could 
I quite conceal, hia admirable talents and qualities; 
I they now shine forth, and we all find hira an exceed- 
By interesting companion. Of his powers as a preacher 
ivo not enabled myself to judge, but I can bearstrong 
my to the i>crfect modesty and simplicity with 
Bch he receives tpkcns of a success which would 1 
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1)elievB possible. This young creature has thus far con- 
ducted herself most admirably. Her behaviour at her 
first council was described to me by an excellent judge 
who was present^ as combining the highest degrees both 
of self-possession and of sensibility compatible each 
with the other, and such has been the complexion of all 
her conduct sinca Her steadfast adherence to a Beform- 
ing ministry has been of inestimable value to the cause 
of liberality and improvement ; her perseverance in the 
same course is what we have most to wish, and to let 
her see the popular attachment which it has already 
gained for her seemed the most likely means of secur- 
ing this great object The people have to support her 
against the aristocracy, and I have heard it said, I believe 
with as much truth as pointy that the ministry is kept 
in place by Uie Queen and the shopkeepers. In the 
meantime, it seems to me that we are going on well ; 
reforms proceeding slow and sure, and decidedly the 
tone of at least a laige portion of society becoming con- 
stantly more liberal, both in religion and politics — ^the 
natural effect of the continuance of a Whig and Low- 
church administration. I perceive signs also of a revival 
of literature, which now again is able to hold up its head 
in Uie presence of science, by which it was for some 
time in apparent danger of being totally overshadowed. 
In particular it pleases me to perceive that historical 
literature is cultivated with great activity, for which 
there are two obvious causes : a state of public feeling 
which allows histoiy to be written freely without in- 
curring persecution either from Uie government or the 
mob; and, with respect to our own country, a great 
accession of new information from Uie printing of the 
public records. 

These &vouring cironmstances» I think, will enable 
eran me to conquer my loQg desponding indolenoe» and 




npt A new design. My plan is not yet matured, 
it is only entre hoiu that I give any hint of it; but 
1 turning my thoughts towards something like a 
of letters and social life in England during the 
sixty years of the last centuiy, i.e. tlie reigns of 
B and tlie two first Georges, This will difler from 
brmcr works in excludiug civil history entirely, for 
h I could not now undertnke the labour of collect- 
nnterials, and my chief doubt at present is, how Ear 
ivork can bo rendered suiticiently interesting with- 
it. I must intersperse biography largely ; and I 
ose entering deeply into the subject of female man- 
and acquirements. At present I am only collecting 
rials, but that is no disagreeable or uninteresting 
of the business. You mtiy infer from ray euter- 
ng so bold a design that my health is stronger than 
18, and I expect to find it still further beuelited by 
ging into business, which will alleviato the constant 
lit upon the spirits of domestic solitude. 
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young, play-going Queen would make a fonnidable coun- 
teraction to Uie progress of the Evangelicals? I will now 
add that they have been receiving a great injury from 
the hands of their own adherents — the sons and bio- 
graphers of Mr. Wilberforce. The book is luckily so 
tiresome as well as so sour and so narrow, that it meets 
with general abuse, in spite of the efforts of the Edin- 
burgh reviewer, a nephew of Mr. Wilberforca Every- 
body sticks fast in the perusal, and it has damaged tlie 
subject of the book scarcely less than its authora It is 
plain that whatever other merits Mr. Wilberforce might 
have, he was by no means a man of strong understand- 
ing ; and the curious disclosure of his practice of wearing 
pebbles in his shoes by way of penance, is little likely to 
do him honour with the English of the nineteenth century. 
The Life of Hannah More was a much more readable book 
than tliis, because she both wrote and received many 
agreeable letters, htfort her conversion ; but even that 
made no great noise out of her own set^ and I believe did 
no good to her causa Our rigorists of the Establishment 
seem now to be swinging towards tliat kind of High- 
churchism wliich is but just to be distinguished from 
Popery ; which will do less harm, because less likely to 
be taken up with enthusiasm by the common people, 
than the high Calvinism of the Evangelicals. The intoler- 
ance and the pharisaical arrogance of the two systems 
is much alike. 

One trait of popular sentiment which I observed in 
watching the Coronation procession may interest you. 
There was vast applause of the Queen, great applause of 
Iier mother and of your friend the Buke of Sussex, and 
a kind recognition of the otiier members of the royal 
family ; there was generous applause of Soult^ because 
we had formerly beaten him, but not the slightest notice 
of any other fiveignei; The ambassadors-extiaordiuarf 
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lit display as mucb pomp iis they would, and certainly 
1 splendour of equipages had never before been ex- 
ted in the etrecte of Londoo ; Btill honest John 
aincd obstinately mute, or contented tiimaelf with 
spering, " Depend upon it, those coaches are English 
t, and the horses bouglit here." Whence I infer, 
national pride was the leading principle in the 
ilor mind ; such part of the show as each man might 
himself ho had helped to pay for delighted him ; the 
rather provoked his surliness, and he was little dis- 
d to tliank foreign kings for all their civilities, 
trust your pen is not idle ; you must go on writing 
were only for the sake of your public here, which 
mes a wider one with every new piece you give a& 
IS we most of ua consider as your best effort. 
Pray believe me ever 

Yours, with the truest regard, 

L AiitTy . 
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feeling essentially generous. My reason, however, would 
have thrown a good deal of cold water on the fire. I 
have no great respect for what is called national senti- 
ment^ though I think it holds a useful place in carrying 
aman beyond lower workings of selfishness, and in many 
minds it has even some disinterested elements. I see 
in it signs of what man may be. It is no sign that he 
is such already. As to lo^ty too, this has something 
generous in it^ at least as called forth at a (Toronation; 
for on such occasions, the imagination of the multitude 
invests the idol with the greatest attributes of which it 
has any comprehension, and the worship is addressed to 
something more than human. It is painful, however, to 
see the noUest sentiments of human nature wasted on 
what is of little worth. Misplaced veneration has ever 
been one of the chief pillars of priestcraft and despotism, 
so that roan has been dqpraded by the very principle 
which was meant to connect him with greatnesa But 
let me stop. I am1)eginning to be too grave. Tour Coro- 
nation, I believe, was one of the most innocent I like 
your young Queen much, from what I hear of her, and 
I have no great fear that she is to bring back chivalry 
and the dark ages. Men's positive interests, if not their 
^[Hinciples, are too strong for this. I believe, as you say, 
the abstract love of monarohy is not growing strong 
among you, and yet I do not think your monarohy un« 
saf& It rests more and more on a rational foundation, 
and this in the long run is the strongest Ton all feel 
that^ in your present civilization, the highest office in the 
state is too great and dazzling a prize to be thrown open 
to competition. Tou see ttoMmM for the Throne, and 
therefore it can stand without reproach. But the reojofis 
for an aristocracy are beyond my comprehension. The 
idatioDS of the aristocraqr to the government seem to 
me levenedbjUie ohanges ofsode^; and instead of 
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;ing property more eecure, it 13 perhaps more likely 
1 anything else to cause a rising against property. 
I every day taking an attitude which moat prove fatil 
t, that is, of hostility to public opinion — not to gusta 
pinion, but to opinion as determined by the pr<^res3 
iciety. I Tecl that these are views which need a good 
1 of explanation, but I feel more and more the error 
pplying our old notions about forms of government 
be present state of the world, 
am glad you have found a subject, and I like it much, 
iter fully into what you say about Addison. He u 
delight, strange as you may think it, My style, 
jed, is anything but Addisonian ; but I do not enjoy 
the less on tliat account. His nameless grace is 
;e out of my reach ; and when I read bim, I think of 
style as badly as the Edinburgh Bevicwers do. Jly 
tion has hurt me as a vniter. I have grown up 
dst war, and this makes a man strain himself; but 
taate for the truly simple has not been lost. You 
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To IhL CHANNIHa. 

HuBpilMdy Kofvmbtr 16, 1888. 

My dear Friend, — You like oyerflowing letters^ you 
say, and I have no great difficulty in finding materials 
for aach in writing to you ; the worst is, that I grow 
tired, throw aside the half-filled sheet, and leave it in 
my writing-desk till it is too stale to send. This is 
wliat has happened now. I have just condemned a frag- 
ment to the flames, and whether this present attempt 
will have better success remains to be seen. Tou 
inquired if I had read Prescott's ''Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ^ and hearing much of the work, particularly that 
80 excellent a judge as Lord Holland called it the best 
Histoiy written in English since Gibbon, I was unwill- 
ing to write till I had at legst seen something of it I 
have now finished the first volume and entered upon 
the second, with very great satisfaction. The spirit and 
sentiment of the work is admirable ; there is enough of 
reflection, and not too much; the nanrative is lively and 
flowing; and great judgment is shown in the proper- 
tions assigned to the various topics on which it treats. 
It is entertaining, with every mark of strict adherence 
to truth, and instructive, without deep philosophy in- 
deed, or sententiousness of remark ; but by means of a 
pervading spirit of candour, good sense and liberality, 
the interest of the subject hurries ene on, at first read- 
ing; too fast^ I believe, for the credit of the writer ; and 
I have little doubt that a second perusal would disclose 
many fresh merits of detail As for the styla->-the dic- 
tion rather — ii u fnUy gwA for afl^ Amtrioa^ '' Civil T 
Giy you ; but like our Members of Parliament^ I dis- 
daim *any personal application." In &ct^ it is not in 
% style lika 7001% which neither is nor ought to be 
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:lloquiaI one, that any OiiTeTCDce from that of an 
;lialiinan can be detected. Xeither, indeed, ia Hr. 
Kjott chargeable with using words or phrases peculiaz 
rour country. If it were possible in these days of 
mers and railroads to imagine an Enghshman poA- 
ed of the knowledge and literary talent of this 
«r, who should never have mingled with the good 
ety of London, he might be expected to compose in 
same style — that is to say, provided he had never 
,e a study of his own language. He, like Mr. Pres- 
, might employ the Scotch term " a border /vray;" 
might call artiisans operatives, the slang word of 
^w weavers ; he might transplant from the newa- 
318, French, military, and other terms; he might, per- 
i, want the tact to exclude from tlie style of history 
ral mere colloquialisms, as well as corrupt uses (^ 
Is which might be enumerated. Considering tbia 
k aa one which will attain a permanent station in 
lish literature. I cannot hut regret these blemishes. 
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that when we meet with it^ as in the works of that law 
Irishman Goldsmith, it fills us with smrprise as much 
as admiration. No Scotchman has ever accomplished 
a perfect Eng^h style. Blair and Bobertson escaped 
fitnlts by rejecting all idiom from their composition; 
but at the expense of all original!^ and charm. Hume 
supplied his want of English idiom and disdain of Scotch 
by seizing upon French phrases. Bums, in prose, wrote 
no language at all; and Walter Scott is full of pro- 
lincialisms and barbarisms, some of which, through his 
popularity, threaten to naturalize themsdves amongst 
us. Charles Lamb, a Londoner, gained a pure and very 
lacy EngUsh by study of our old writers, especially the 
dnunatists, but he acquired at the same time a quaint- 
ness which only the best society could have taught him 
to discard. Dryden, Cowley and Addison, our three 
great masters in the middle style of composition, all 
lived first with scholars, as they were themselves, and 
afterwards with coUrtiers, nobles, statesmen, great law- 
yers and great ladies. A sound classical education, with 
assiduous study of our best writers, might indeed suffice 
to forming a pure and correct style, provided their effects 
were not counteracted by hearing vulgar speech and 
reading the bad writers of the day; but in general all 
people read the current trash more or less, and those 
who have no access to elegant speakers will scarcely 
escape the infection derived firom coarse ones. An upper 
dass, a metropolis, and a courts can alone preserve the 
language of an extensive empira Therefore, woe unto 
you Americans I It amuses me to think that I, who 
have all my life belonged to tlie democratic party, and 
have earned the lasting enmity of the admirers of King 
Charles and his cavaUers, should, with you, take the 
part of a champion of monarchy and aristocracy. Tou 
may place it^ if you will, to the account of that spirit 




ch the loixls of crealiou affirm to be so prevalent la 
much-libelled sex. But when you profess that " the 
ona for an aristocracy are beyond your cotuprehen- 
," I o\vn I wonder a littla Allowing that I may be 
much inclined, as Bacon eaid of James I., " to take 
isel of times pnst," I still must bold that a philo* 
lical thinker ought not to shut hia eyes to the large 
that, until the establishment of your States, the 
lie world, as far as it is known to us by history, had 
3r seen a nation, barbarous or civilized, destitute of 
e kind of hereditary oobility or nristocracy, excepting 
■e Eastern monarchies whei-o all were equal, because 
vere nothing, beneath the rod of the despot. A coun- 
alance to the absolute power, whether of a king or 
eople, hiis the most obvious utility, and I offer it 
your consideration, whether that very propensity to 
1 associations which you have found it necessary to 
ike in your own country, is not tlie consequence of 
want of one. ^in a land where " the rizht divine of 
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iMTirnn of tlie civil lav ; that it oontiolled in many 
important iiiid^«""<*^ the encroacbmeDts of onr kings; 
th^ in the great stmggla of Charlee and his Parliament 
it endeavoored, however vainly, to hold the balance; 
tliat it gave many ooDfessors to the caoae (^ liberty, 
•eveml distioguiahed geueralB to the people, and tliat 
the abolition of its coDStitutional powers was one of 
the moat guilty acts of the military usarper ; that it gave 
SB our prions and bloodless Bsvolution, and by its 
resistance to a Tory House of Commoos^ Toiy squires, 
and Tory clergy, saved us from the return of the tjTsn- 
nicnl snd bigoted Stuarts ; that even at the present day 
• majority of tlie high and old aristocracy, which owes 
not its honours to the trnde^pampering policy of Pitt, 
adberea to AVhig principles, though it repudiates Badi- 
calism, tliat is, the supremacy of the rude and selfish 
and ignorant many. With such past claims to our grati- 
tude, and in my opinion so much of advantage to be 
hoped from it for -the future, I say ta tho illustrious 
Older, with all its faults, its erroni, sometimes its pro- 
voking obstinacy — ^"Eato perpetual" Were you more 
intimately acquainted with the feelings of our people, 
I believe yon would soon renounce the opinion that the 
existence of the aristocracy endaugerg property. One 
proof of the oontiaty is, tht^ those notable public meet- 
ings in which the working-mfm take care to show our 
optimists how very little their notions have advanced 
since the days of Jack Cad^ all take place in manufac- 
turing towns — the very places in which the aristocracy 
do not reside and exercise no influence. Even in London, 
where the inHnence of the aristocracy is rather that of 
the class than c^ individuals, the ultra-Badicala oonld 
make no band of it ; indeed, I believe they are eveiy- 
whne pining away under the contempt of their supe- 
lionandthan^lectof theAttomey-gnieral. Ignotonoe 
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iveakness. Ignorant I believe the bulk of oar spinners 
d weavers must in tbo nature of things always remain. 

your young and unexhausted country, with land 
eap and labour dear, all is different. May you be able 

realize the beautiful idea of a nation self-goveme*! 
th wisdom and justice 1 AVith us, the old distinction 

governors and governed must still subsist ; but we 
ly indulge the hope that public opinion, which in all 
issea above the very lowest lias made, and is daily 
iking, a real progress in light and liberality, will irre- 
tibly urge upon rulers a constant attention to the 
:erest3 of those who know not what is truly good for 
imselves. Thus anly can wo hope to see them pre- 
•ve that " national feeling " which, cheap as you may 
Id it, Mr. Burke truly entitled " the cheap defence of 
tioiia" Since beginning this letter I have been pro 
jditig with "Ferdinand and Isabella" with still in- 
lasing interest and approbation, and I beg that when 
a write you will give me any particulars you think 
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the ocean are bloodless, and cannot hann, but rather 
strengthen, such an old friendship as ours. I have no 
disposition to fight out the historical argument for aris- 
tocracy. In barbarous times, barbarous institutions have 
their use. In the infancy of European society, a brute 
force was needed to hold men together, and the bloody 
barons performed this port to admiratioa It was a lion 
rule^ but better than no rule. Boyalty and the priest- 
hood, comparatively moral powers, fortunately sprung 
up to sliare the spoils; and through the conflicts of these 
different usurpations, a new power was gradually deve- 
loped, that of the people, of the human race. Gradually 
the people learned, and their masters learned, that they 
were made for some other purpose than to be ruled, and 
they are now spelling out tlie lesson that the million 
are not only $otH€thtn^, but even mare important than the 
few. Aristocracy is no longer what it was. Ita original 
relation to society is changed, and its great function now, 
which is to represent and protect property, is rendered 
unnecessary by the character of our civilization, which 
worships property, and secures it^ not by concentration, 
but by diffusion. Aristocracy is a caste, has the spirit of 
a caste, legislates as a caste. Is not Uie world fast out- 
growing it f Is it fitted to the great work of our times, 
which is that of raising the mass of the people to the 
rank of men f Must it not die, in proportion as a just 
respect for the human being, as reverence for what is 
truly, essentially and eternally venerable, spreads through 
a community f I was much gratified with your account 
of the highly polished and intellectual society produced 
by the meeting of men of rank and men of letten in 
London. I should ei\]oy it much as one of the phases of 
humanity. How (ar I should eqjoy it as Bocieiy, I am 
more in doubt Beserved as I am thought to be, I 
delight in th(b/h4^ the ^fotUanuaus, in social intercourse. 
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<ve to see people in earnest, and tliis is hardly cou- 
ent with strict observance of all tlie rules of good 
jding. A man speakiug from tlie heart, will insUi, 
mudi for the comfort of all, ou what lie feels — will 
;ct some conventional observance — will sometimes 
ible us with his idlosyucracies; and yet, aa we cannot 
e all good tilings, but must make our choice, I incline 
he earnest man. The fundamental rule of polished 
ety i take to be to spare your neighlxtur's self-love 
he greatest possible degree, — a very good rule as the 
Id goes ; but, for myself, I would rather read a good 
k in my study than mix much with society which 
a on such a basis. 1 must go into society, not Jlrst 
chiefly to please or be plt^oscd, but to be true to 
self and my convictions, to speak and act from the 
liest in my own bi'eoAt, and to require the true, genu* 
and pure in others. Ou this fouudatiou build the 
%ful, the ornamental, the amusing, the winuing, as 
:h as vou nlease: but leave me somethim; /Inn to 
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nasm, which hoa genenlly gomeUiiiig respectable in it. 
Does the infection spread T How is it regarded Ity men 
of influence in the Church T la it a signal of the old 
leaven of Popeiy working extensively in the Church 1 
I want next to know how I am to interpret the bigoted 
•ssanlts on the bishops who sabscribed for Dr. Carpenter's 
and Mr. Turner's books. Is such intolerance a safe game 
in Uie Chnich T Will public opinion allow it T I read 
■n extract of the Bishop of Durham's letter, in which be 
teemed to oower before the fierce spirit of hia adversaries^ 
and to write as if it were worth a man's character to 
express common humani^ towards the Diaaeaters, I 
wmld fun hope that thia energy of intolerance ia the 
energy of despair. Is it soT I think little at present 
about your politics, though always grateful for your 
views on the subject, but the state of religious liberty 
among yon always interests me. 

Yon ask about Mr. PreacotL He is a quiet student, 
• man of great modesty, highly esteemed by his fiiends 
as a man, and the more to be hoDoured because he haa . 
carried on his great work amidst outward proaperi^, 
which haa relieved him from all necessity of labour, and 
1 to him all the indulgences of life. 
Teiy sincerely your friend, 

W. E. CHumiHa 



To Ifms Ana.* 

TSi*m, VrttMi7, I8S7. 

Uj dear Miss Aildn, — I have received your letter of 

Dea 10, and am grieved by the account joa give of 

joarseI£ Yonr mental state requires change of plaoe^ 

and it seems you cannot hear travelling. I trust that I 
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e done you good by furnialiing you with a motive to 
effort of writing a letter. If so, go on writing, and do 
d to more tlian youraelE Tour incapacity of exertion 
1C9, 1 am eiire, from a physical cause. Perhaps, how- 
r, it is aggravated by a moral one. Perhaps your 
bility " to fix your mind on any pursuit " would not 
BO painfully felt, had you concentrated your soul 
:e on some great object I bare often been stnick 
h seeing the power of a great idea, especially of a 
le one, in neutmlizing adverse influences, in orer- 
ling painful sensaliocs, in giving the soul something 
ling to and sympathize with in all changes. Iit«ra< 
), by furnishing a succession of agreeable engagementa, 
ndoubtedly a great protection against weariness; but 
annot satisfy us eit)ier in the most earnest and solemn 
:he most languid hours of life. Besides, by scatter- 
the mind among a great variety of objects which 
e little connection, it may prevent that unitj/ of our 
urd Imnff Vhich is the secret of strength to do and 
laffer. The areat idea of Christianitv seems to me 
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ment to look down with contempt on the common 
judgments of men. After wandering in his regions of 
mist and abstraction, what a benefit to him must it have 
been to enter the dear, mild, beautiful daylight of Shak- 
speaiel The influence of Shakspeare on English (I 
include American) litemture is in^uabla It is impos- 
sible, whilst he is made the great standard, is enthroned 
in the general mind, is more universally read and ad- 
mired than any other author, that a false, perverted, 
imnatural taste should long prevail in any literary 
department 

It is so long since I read Don Quixote, that I cannot 
judge as well as you can of Coleridge's criticisms on it 
I observed one inconsistency. In one place he excul- 
pates the knight from vanity, and in another charges 
him with it in a very selfish form. He is right in the 
first instenoe. The knight had identified himself too 
entirely with his romantic ideas to be personally vain. 
It was not from self-love, but pure admiration, that he 
aimed to realize what he had read. I see that you eiyqy 
Don Quixote more than I have done. To me, the book 
seems to have a great defect I love and respect the 
hero too much to consent to the indignities wiUi which 
he is treated. He carries my sjrmpathies too much with 
him, and I am ready to fight his battles for him. I must 
confess, too^ that I have little relish for the wit which 
lies in blowa. I suspect there is something wrong in 
myself when I diflTer from the general sentiment, but I 
bdieve there is something right too in my feelings on 
this point I fear that I have not expressed enough in 
these remarks my admiration of "Coleridge's Remaina* 
Few writers give me such an impulse. His invectives 
against my religious peculiarities pass me as the idle 
wind. I hardly give them a thought I find much to 
interest me in his eritadsms on great authors^ and in 
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JictioDS and discrimiDationa in psychology ; but tiie 
|iarities of his mind, and etiil more the infelicities 
) character and life, untitted him for the study of 
I have been sorry to see great disingenuoua- 
ta his attacks on XJnitarianiam. Will you accept 
answer to your last ? I feel that I ought to 
I, and I wish to express my sympathy with you, but 
capable of writing more. 

Your sincere friend, 

W. K Chamnimo. 



To Dr. Channino, 

BimipsteHl, March 23, 1839. 
fcnths ago did I say to myself, " My Boston friend 
Jbe making inquiries about these Puseyitcs before 
I and 1 must take care to be provided for him." At 
3 time I do not think them of much coDSCijuence 
be so; and althouf-li the sect seems to have its 
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must have her Pusey. But the root lies a little deeper 
than this. Our Church, as you know, is a Janus, having 
one £du» towards Geneva, the other towards the city upon 

the Seven Hills. Of the sour Geneva face, as exhibited 
by the modem Evangdicals^ our gentlemanly deigy 
b^an to grow veiy sick, and to fiEmcy they shoidd prefer 
the other, which at least becomes a mitre far better. 

For the purpose of inclining the minds of the people 
in the same direction, this party have for severo] years 
past been publishing panegyrics in reviews and sermons, 
«Dd ponegyrical biogtaphieB of oar elder divines, with 
cheap editions of their works; endeavouring quietly and 
gradually to bring into fashion again that edging on to- 
ward the Boman creed, that exceeding almost scriptural 
tenderness for the divines of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
centuries, which distinguishes the Church of England 
dignitaries from Elizabeth inclusively to our Bevolution 
in 1688 from other Protestants; concerning wliich edging 
Coleridge in his lailer mind says, **! scarcely Imow 
whether to be pleased or grieved with it" Yet in an 
earlier passage of his ''literaiy Bemains" we find him 
confessing that there was a strange lingering of childish 
credulity in the divines of the episcopal church dovm to 
the time of James IL, when the Popish controversy 
** made a great clearance." But this by the bye. Besides 
the increased reverence for priesthood by episcopal ordi« 
nation derived from apostolical succession, and the 
notion of awthority in the Church to make orders for 
externals^ and decide questions of faith which the study 
of these writers was fitted to instil, an important advan« 
tage may have been calculated upon in a great contro- 
versy. It begins to be clear to all parties, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity cannot be defended by Scrip- 
ture, so many of the texts fonnerly relied upon having 
yielded under the assanlts of modem criticism; bat 
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J Scriplwrt of the Fathers of the first four centuries, 

I you have all the authority for it that you can 

■bly desire The atonement also might be mucli 

Bgthened by making an apostle of Augustine ; but 

Iperhaps is rather the affair of another party. Now, 

lugh this scheme had something plausible, I doubt 

JjUdity. Of all attempts, the least promising is that 

Istoring things gone by. /, indeed, believe folly to 

mmortal, but individual follies certainly live out 

t day and die Much as it would redound to the 

L^ and profit of the clergy " to Hit again the crozier," it 

it be done without th^ concurrence of the State, with- 

^he i-eatoration to the Cliui-ch of coercive powers long 

S3 lost, without an authoritative quashing of contro- 

vithout a commanded exterior reverence to things 

I into fjeucral contempt ; such, for example, as the 

^ of Lent, 60 scouted in the House of Commons 

day, Therefoi-e, depend upon it, one Pusey 
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been of a very suspected orthodoxy. The other bishop 
I take to be a timid Liberal On the wholes I think 
what yon wonld call rational religion is silently working 
its way in society. It is remarkable that the Unitarian 
sect^ confessedly one of the yery smallest in the country, 
has more members of Parliament in proportion belonging 
to it than any other denomination whatever, — a strong 
presumption, as it appears to me, that many more fovour 
and secretly entertain these opinions than think proper 
as yet openly to avow them. The orthodox Dissenters, 
who have not a single member, are enraged at this cir- 
cumstance, and I have no doubt it sets an edge on the 
polemical zeal of the clergy. An Unitarian has also been 
made a baronet^ one of the best of mea The present 
ministry are constantly upbraided by their opponents as 
enemies to the Church, and not entirely without reason; 
yet they are supported by majorities, though small onea 

Pray observe that it was chiefly as a school of taste 
that I commended the society in which rank and talent 
meet I am sensible that some who frequent it too much 
lose that earnestness on which you justly set a much 
higher moral value. But I see also those who, with 
manners rendered adroit by the intercourse and example 
of the greats know how, in more select and private circles, 
where they meet equals, to maintain excdlent opinions 
on the highest subjects — to maintain them with the more 
eflTect for never losing command of themselves or a just 
deference to the claims of others. These indeed are the 
4lite; as to either commonplace or merely worldly people, 
they certainly are rendered less displeasing by polished 
manners, and neither more insipid nor more hollow. ^ 

One word more as to aristocracy. In this countiy ^ 
it cannot be said to have accomplished its vocation of 
keeping the peace so long as we have such frightfid 
inequ a li ty of p r op er ty — that is^ so long as our population 




inuea (and what should prevent its continuing T) bo 
^asive ia proportion to the means of supports Eight 
lings a week is the present pny in many parts of the 
itry of an agricultural lahoui-or, and hope of ever 
iding his condition in the codiiqod course of things 
Loa nona Dare you trust such a man with a vote t 
tical power in such hands would soon conduct tis 
niversal confusion. There must be with as strong 
Teases to counterbalance the thrust wtijch would 
g all to ruin. O Malthus, MalthusI you saw the 
■oe of mischief — who sees the remedy 1 
thoiik you much for your address to the IVanklin 
ety. It has many very valuable remarks and sug- 
ions, but I thought there was some vagueness, for 
,t of more divisions of the subject. Ought not moral 
intellectual culture to have been considered sepa- 
ly ? In one place you observe that books are not 
;ssary to culture; in another you eloquently expatiate 




and interest!, it iriU discharge its higliest daties. You 
will not dispate, I conceivs, that thea$ Tiews of political 
measozes involve moral, and if moral, religions consider^ 
ations of the utmost importanca Therefore you may 
find e\*ea our political events matten fit for yoor oon< 
cem — the more, as it'cannot be diq»ated that, in the 
main, the Whig is the party of reformation of all kinds, 
tibe Tory that of oormption and abosei 

A project; of which I am much more in dread than 
the attempts of the lAudions, is one of which our busy 
Bishop of London* ia the head. He has founded a 
sodety for the purpose of bringing education under 
ecclesiastical controL This body are visiting all tlie 
limdon schools ; they inquire of the masters (I know 
not whether they yet take cognizance of schoolmis- 
tresses) whether they will adopt the methods of the 
aodety; especially whetlier they will engage to teach 
Churdt of England Catechism, and whether they will 
aulnnit to be examined by the socie^ as to their com- 
petence iu learning. If they consent, they are patron* 
ised ; if not, an opposition school is founded dose by, 
and all means are adopted to ruin their business. The 
only comfort is^ that this associBtion, being maintained 
•olely by private subscriptions, will perliape die away 
hj Aegreet for want of funds, and also that it savours 
too much of an inquisition to suit the feelings of tbe 
English publio. The German divines are a thorn in 
tlw flesh of our University cleagy. They dare not pre- 
tend to despise their learning ; and how to prevent their 
liereaiea &om sproadiug amongst the students of theo- 
logy 1 Depend upon it, the hypocrisy ia to the ortho- 
doxy in our Church as 09 to 1 at the least But con we 
mjoioe in this 1 I cannot, unless it ii to lead to some 
greater good than I can oonceivei A learned but hm- 
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ll Cambridge divine tells me, " this geQeration of ub 
ik, the next will apeak." 

1* cannot, I am sure, complain of this letter for 
lit of length. I hope and think it has answered all 
Ir questions. I have matle time to write it, for indeed 
a very busily engaged in collecting materialB for my 
Bddison." The writing of the work I have not begun, 
Bepting in detached notes, therefore I cannot yet judge 
jit kind of figure it will make. I am in pretty good 
vibs about it^ however — chiefly, perhaps, because, my 
lily heulLh being stronger, my mind is more alerC 
\ mote inclined to look on the bright side, at least 
Jthiogs depending on myself. I must now bid yoa 
pwell 

Ever yours very sincerely, 

LUOT AlEDT. 
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present Bensations. There is a spiritual delight in these 
"vernal airs" and ''gentle gales,** of which I was wholly 
incapaUe in the tomults of youth. Did yon ever read the 
life of Henry More, the Platonist t I have always been 
interested in him, and can comprehend how he enjoyed 
a calm stream of bknd air as an emblem and almost a 
means of the access of the Divine Spirit I have taken 
much pleasure in the dd Platonists of your country, 
Cudwooth, John Smith, More, and, I may add, Norris, 
though inferior to the former — ^not that I have studied 
them— but occasional draughts of their mysterious wis- 
dom have been refreshing to ma Mjrsticism is so vague 
a word, that one hardly knows what it means ; but it is a 
glorious extravagance, and perhaps a necessary reaction 
•gainst the general earthliness of men's minds. I par- 
don the man whor loses himself in the clouds^ if he will 
help me upwardsL 

I have been good for nothing for a week, and have 
been looking for amusement to a book whidi deserves 
serious study, Hallam's Literature of the Middle Ages. 
I am glad to find in it more unction than in his former 
writings — ^more to please as well as instruct I am 
much pleased with his view of Luther, the hardest cha- 
racter, perhaps, to be understood in modem time, not 
from any inherent difficulty, but from the prejudices 
and passions awakened by his name The Reformation 
has been identified with him too much. The Seforma- 
tion was due not so mudi to Luther as to the times. 
He found the pear ripe. It is wonderful how little 
difficulty he found in carrying tk4 pecpU with him, and 
they proved his body-guard. He was too strong in 
the popular heart to be touched with safety. He found 
immjanse aid in what was an aoddent^ and that was 
the gradual opening of his eyes to abuses. He kept 
Iwt a faw stepe in advanoe of thepeojd^ and attacked 
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7 error ■with the zeal of new discovery. Id this 
>ect the difTeronce between Luther and the Author 
iiir faith is rciDarkable. The latter from the tirat 
nent told his whole truth, and was immeasurably 
imtcd from the univcrsaj mind around him. I was 
I to learn from Ilalliim that Luther's doctrine of 
ificatioQ by faith preceded his work as a Reformer. 
»d imagined that ho was unconsciously goaded to 
le it as a good weapon for assault on the good works 
he Catholics. It is interesting to observe how this 

8 error (for such it was aa Luther held it] was used 
eat down other errors, shoning us tliat " things evil" 
B their commission. The more I know of Luther, the 
I credit the Catliolic stories against him. He wae 
lan of impulse, not calculating ; coarse, unrefined, 
otuous, infinitely self-confident, kept in a fever uot 
' by his own fiery temperature, but by the excite- 
ita of fierce conflicta. Such a man must have laid 




To Miss Aaa. 

ily dear MtM Aildn, — I recdred yssteidsy yoar let- 
ter of Marcli 23, and it was most welcom& Mjr last, if 
it ha« reached yon, irill show that I bad no expectation of 
hearing from yon. I had been told that yoo were too much 
indisposed and exhausted for any exertion. It seems that 
lumooT grovB by traversing seas as veil as land. My 
accounts of year health made me unwilling to send yoa 
two tracts which I have lately published, one on Slavery, 
one on War. I now forward them. They were called 
forth by local circumstances; but I should liave no 
heart to write on the local, if it gave me no chance of 
bringing out what I esteem nniversal and eternal, truth. 
I know you have no taste for discussions of slavery, 
bat I hope yon will read my letter, because it goes into 
no shocking details, hecanse it is an exposition of prin< 
ciples to a certain extend and because I should like to . 
know whether the style is not more unexceptionable, 
freer, more natoral and idiomatic, than what you have 
met in my other writings. Not that I have made the 
atyle an object; but I am ready to believe that an 
improved taste and purer conceptions have insensibly 
moulded the expression of my thoughts. Very possibly 
I err; and my pretensions on this subject are so humble, 
that you will not pain me by speaking the truth. " So 
all Tun people say," perhape yon may be ready to reply. 
But among all my infirmities, I do not plead guilty to 
Tanity; and the manner in which I have received severe 
caritidsm aasnrea me that this is not my tender side. I 
hope that I have now done "the work given me to do* 
OD the sahjeot of Slavery. All my feelings, and, I may ' 
•dtC my intense dictated to me silence. Bat I could 
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I dcired not, be stilL Thia subject had got ioto the 
ia of our professed Abolitioniste, a noble aet of meo 
he whole, but so unwise and intemperate as to pre> 
ce the cause in the minds of our most intelligent 
infiuential people; and nobody out of their mnka 
Id apeak. The topic was most unpopular. In pre- 
ng my work on Slavery, I named it but to two or 
e friends; for had my project been known, I should 
! had to encounter the disauasivea, disapprobation and 
■ns of all around me. Thia motive for writing h is 
' much ceased, and I now hope for strength to apply 
elf without distraction to the great objects to which 
life has been devoted. Not that my occasional tracts 
) demanded much time. I have an impatience when 
iged in such labours which carries me tlirough them 
short time. My sensibility to slavery has been and 
Bat, not only on the general grounds of justice and 
anity, but from its particular relation to my country. 
llr nlviiit. mw pniint.rw M/ith rrmat, Fr*t^t\m in mw 
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Teports Bucli people csiry home. I knoa what the 
oonntr^ ia, and knowing this, solicit flatteries for it no 
more thmn for my family. It will speak for itself in 
time, and with this faith I heed not what is said now. 
Nothing said abont it, good or bad, can have any influ- 
ence on itt so impetuous are the impulses which are 
speeding it on, whether to weal or woe; I havft indeed 
solicitudes abont it ; but slavery is the only imminent 
danger. I am kept more and more in peace by my 
deeper, more reverential conviction of the mystcrioos- 
ness of Fiovideuce. Once I presumed to be a prophet 
Kow I hope and submit. I still cling to the anticipa- 
tion of the progress of the world by gradual, gentle, 
peaceful processes; but tlie lessons of history and my 
own observation make me more doubtful whether a 
worn-out, corrupt state of things is to be transformed by 
a quiet transition into a fresh and healtliy one. Your 
own accoant of your National Church makes me fesr 
that, like Catholidam, this mixture of tradition and 
tjTanny will need a storm to sweep it away. There 
are elements of good in all societies, bat often so over- 
powered by evil growth of centuries, that convulsions 
are necessary to set them free. I do hope that destruc- 
tion is not required to renovation ; but if they to whom 
society has a right to look for beneficeut renovation, 
concentrate all their powers to resist the same avrful 
Providence which bus in post times shaken the social 
state, will again heave it tiota Ub foundations. Had I 
nothing to rest <« but political foresight, I should have 
gloomy seasons. My religious faith in human nature 
in God's purposes towards His spiritual Csmily, never 
£uls tOA 

I thank yoa for your interesting account of the move> 
ments in your Church. Perhaps we differ in this, that 
I lee iA tiiaee mora of fa na t iotsni, you mote of intrigue 
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ambition, and perbapa vre are both not far from 
tnith, I have been learning somewhat slowly how 
ible it is for intrigue and fanaticism to meet in the 
3 men. Once I could not comprehend this union 
ihenieut iiaputse and sclfiah calculation. But is it 
derful that fanaticism which disorders the reason 
.Id prey on the conscience, that our moral as well 
itcllectuol perceptions should be clouded by it ? A / 
jid bigot naturally winhs at and approves the worat 
us which favour his end. I find as I grow older that I 
ess indulgent to diseased actions of the mind, how- 
generous their tendency. I distrust more, not only 
'ling fanaticism, but that kindlier and more cheerful 
of insanity, enthusiasm. I reverence more the eahn i 
in, using this word in its broad sense as compre- 
[ing all universal truths, cousct^uently the great 1 
il principles. Its essence being impartiality, it is 
antithesis of selfish, worldly calculation, and it 
IS in more enduring as well as nobler sensibility 
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mpptan. May yoa hare strength for yoor own liappi- 
neM and for tlie good of otiwn I 

Your smceTQ friend, 

W. £ Chamhuhi. 

P.Su Dr. Carpentea* sent me an admirable tract l^ 
Ber. Mr. Powell, of Oxford, on "Tradition." Writings 
like tliis and Archbisliop Whately's malce me hope there 
IB a redeeming spirit in the Church. I am just looking 
over a book vhich has a d^ree of point and pmigency 
in thought and expression, called " Queases at Truth." 
Then is a tone of spiritual conserratism in it which I 
can bear very welL Do you know whence it comes ? I 
have this moment heard that the Qoarterly Beview has 
oome ont in favour of the Oxford par^, and that Lord 
Brougham has assailed or disparaged me in the Edin- 
buigh. If this be true, his Lordship might have found 
some worthier prey. I dare say he finds enough to 
blame, as do I with. my inferior sagacity. Happily, I 
hare lived too long to be in fear of reviewers. My 
writings have made their way, as for as they have gon^ 
with very little help from this tribe, and, still more, 
without any eflbrts of friends or any patronage what- 
ever. This is veiy cheering to me, as showing sympathy 
with what I think important truth, but not as a sign of 
any endeavours or wide-spread fama I see far higher 
reputations fading away/ and who am I that I should 
live 1 Providence is to raise up brighter lights to ob- 
tcore not only my humble ray, but the long-acknow- 
ledged teachers of the world. What better can we ask I 

I am almost ashamed to send this unconscionably long 
letter. How it has grown under my hands I know not. 
I have written it almost too fast for though and them* 
fim it has oTcrzan reasonable bounds 
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To Db. Ciunxino. 

Hamratoid, Jane 19, 1S39. 
■ dear Friend, — ^Your very kind letter has just 
lied me, and I cannot be easy without sitting dowa 
lediately to thank you for it most cordially, and to 
I you a few particulars of myself, which I know you 
1 with some interest. I have indeed been long 
f poor feeble creature, and during our long winter 
Ihilly spring (the very opposite of yours, for it has 
I unusually backward) I -was almost a complete pri- 
*, and a solitary one; for the unhealthy season simi- 
I affected many of my best friends, and kept them 
1 visiting roe. My spirits wei'o severely tried in 
wiucnce. At length April arrived, and I was look- 
T>r better times, when I caught, I believe, the influ- 
I which speedily increased from a feverish cold to 
]flammaKoii of the throat and luogs, which brought 
i into imminent t 
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of lengthened life — ^useless creature as I feel myself to 
be, or useful only as afToiding an object to the kind 
affections of relations and a few friends. I live in my 
sad domestic solitude and inutility, and I have the gri^ 
to see the young and amiable wife of one of my nephews 
sinking under a mortal disease, to leave behind her a 
heart-broken husband and motherless babe 1 Mystery, 
all mystery I 

Much have I to say to you, besides returning you my 
thanks for your two pieces on *• War" and on ** Slavery." 
The last I hold to be the very best work that you have 
yet given us. I agree with you throughout^ or very 
nearly so, and I much admire the manner in which 
you have treated the exceedingly delicate topic of the 
abolitionists. You have dealt out exemphuy justice 
between them and their persecutors. Your commemo- 
ration of Darwin's slave gave me a thriU of delight 
From the days of my childhood, when I was among 
the abstainers from sugar, till now, that kneeling figure 
has been the type of his race to my imagination. Let 
me add, that in this piece your style is more than ever 
to my taste. It is your true epistolary style, which I 
may well love best of alL 

The lecture on War gives more hold to remark, and, 
perhaps, controversy. Yet there is very much in which 
I cordially concur. The preliminary observations, and 
more especially the remarks on the causes of the present 
long peace, and the summary of those which may again 
stir up war, the warning of the little reliance to be 
placed on commerce and prosperity as pacific^ on ac- 
count of the selfish and evil passions engendered by 
both, appeared to me not only just^ but profound, and 
often original, and worthy to be widely diilUsed and 
deeply pondered. Your discussion, too, of the right in 
governments to declare war has much powerful argu- 
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.ent and irresistible appeals to the heart and to the 
mscienca But your exiiortations lo Cbristians to aub- 
■it to martyrdom rather than obey their governments 
I cases of unjust war, will, I conceive, be a gbod deal 
sapproved, both in your pure democracy, where " vox 
)puU " stands pretty generally. I suppose, for " vox Dei," 
id in our mixed constitution, which freely admits of 
iblic meetings, petitions to the crown or the legislature, 
id instructions to representatives. It may be thought, 
irhape justly, to tend to anarchy, and thus to war itself 
■civil war. You take new, and I think strong ground, 
holding out a just acknowledgment of the rights of 
an as the firmest bulwark against war, that thousand- 
rnded monster of wrong; this idea of the claims of 
an as sucb, you derive from the New Testament, 
hich cerUkinly does inculcate that equality among man- 
nd on which rights are based. Yet, on other points, 
e there not considemblo ditficultics attending the rell- 
oua view of the subject f Onr old Puritans found it 
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firom defence is very often evanescent Once allow war 
not to be utterly unlawful, and we may listen to con- 
aidenUions of state expediency, utility. * Necessity, 
the tyrant's plea," domes in; and I own I see not on 
what other ground-— certainly not that of justice — ^you 
yourself hold it right that your firee states should be 
bound to supply troops to put down slave insurrections 
in the South. Thus each case of hostilities comes to be 
discnssed on its own merits or demerits, and the appli- 
cability of the religious scruple comes to be matter of 
opinion. In the end, the decision is left to the moral 
feelings or moral principles of men — antagonists how 
unequal to their passions, prejudices and interests ! No 
cause, however, can be more worthy of the zealous efforts 
of good men than that of peace. Your loctare is emi* 
nently adapted to awaken conscience and reflection to 
the enormous guilt of war, and it will be reckoned to 
you amongst your best services to tlie interests 5f human 
nature. Meantime, let us be thankful that our two 
governments have shown too much wisdom, whether 
of the best kind or not^ to make enemies of two kindred 
nations. The Borderers may go on jangling, but there 
is evidently nothing else to fear. 

You, who do not love our utilitarian philosophy, will 
rejoice, I suppose, to leam that no less men than Messrs. 
Whewell and Sedgwick are doing their utmost to get 
the works of Pdey put out of the course of reading for 
Cambridge undeigraduates ; but I fear this step is not 
taken in favour of the beautiful mysteries of your Pla- 
» tonists, but of others more gainful to our State-church. 
Our cleigy are desperately active at present^ and pro* 
portionaUy mischievous. They will not allow us to have 
a normal school on terms of anything like fairness to 
Dissenters, and they everywhere talk very big of ''the 
gnllioritgr committed unto them" as the suooessors of 



I apostles. I have even heard of attempts amongst 

I to remind people of a monstrous old law, made 

ist Popish recusants and still Hurepealed, by which 

Isons are liable to heavy penalties for not regularly 

luding their parish church. I apprfihend, however, 

t this applies now only to CImrch people, the Tole- 

i Act sheltering Dissenters. They have "all tlie 

n" at present ; the pres.<i seems as much their own as if 

y had an Inquisition at their command. Hut let them 

Inre of what is gathering in silence. Afen think vcty 

/ now and whisper; presently they will speak out 

I act, I trust If you take up a list of new publica- 

(, it seems as if notliing scarcely was written or read 

Ingst ua except thuolugy, and of the narrowest kind ; 

I BO it is, that a iierson niiglit live in the midst of the 

t and most literary society for a year together, and 

r hear tlio slightest mention of any one new bixtk 

! siil'jects. I know not exactly who are the 



^hct is misenblj depreasing and iiritating. One can 
•carcelj witoess with componira evBn tlie temponuy 
waeceu of arrogant priestly elaima, snpported by foshion, 
■elf-inteiestv or norTow-tnindednesK. You spedc of La- 
tlur: have you read a selection from his " Table-Talk," 
bmnslated into English, wliich appeared aboot ten years 
since T It is very entertaining, and helps one to under- 
stand binL I respect him mnch. 

ill. Bogers pointed ont s passage in yonr " Texas," 
beginning " England is a privileged country," as one of 
the fineat in our language. 

Have I not given you full measure this time ? and 
yet I CmI « if I had more to say. 

Ever moat sinoerely yours, 

It AiKBi: 



10 hlisB Amur. 

8(pUBb«r 11, 1S89. 
Ify dear ifiss Aildn^ — Yonr letter of July vos tnily 
a relief and a graUficatioa I hod heard 6f your indis- 
position from others as well as yoanelf, and could not 
but be eolicitooi abont yon. And now you are better, 
and I trust can begin to work agaia You must not 
wait till you can accomplish much. If you can apply 
yoanelf to your task but an hour or even half an hour 
a day, and can write but a few lines or gatlier a few 
anthorities, no matter ; there la a pleasure in the con- 
■donsness of progress, however slow. To see something 
growing under our bands is a solace even in great weak- 
ness. During this sommer I have been able to give httle 
mixe than an hour a day to my work, but I have been 
•0 the happier for my pains. I am sorry that the re- 
aswvdgift ct lifodoes not seem a greater good to you. 
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lere we differ, I love life, perhaps too much — perhaps 

ling to it too strongly for a CliristiaD aud philosoplier. 

Jvelcome every new day witli new gratitude. I almost 

Biider at myself when I tliiok of the pleasure which 

J; dawn gives me, after having witnessed it so many 

nrs. This blessed light of heaven, how dear it is to 

I and this earth which I have trodden so long, with 

Bat affection I look at it ! I have but a moment ago 

Bt my eyes over the lawn in front of my house, and 

1 sight of it gemmed with dew, and heightening try 

J brilliancy the shadow of the trees which fall on it, 

lakencd emotions perhaps more vivid than I experi- 

%d in youth. I do not, like the ancients, call the 

:h, mother ; she is so fresh, youthful, living and rejoic- 

I do, indeed, anticipate a move glorious world than 

, but still my first familiar home is very precious 

Ime; nor can I think of leaving ite sun and sky and 

Ids and ocean without regret ; and not only my interest 

Lward nature, but my interest in human nature, in 
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nesa, it pleased God tliat the light should rise. Tho work 
of spiritual Tegenemtion, the discovery of the supraae 
good, of the great and glorious end of life, aspirations 
after troth and virtoe which «Te pledges and beginnings 
of immortality, tlie consciousness of something divine 
within me — these began, faintlj indeed, and through* 
many struggles and suflorings have gone on. 

Since beginning this letto* I have visited a beach, the 
favourite haunt of my boyhood. There I saw tho same 
unchanged beauty and grandeur which moved my youth- 
ful soul, but I could look bock only to be conscious of 
beholding them now with a deeper, purer joy. So much 
for what would be called an unhappy youth. Perhaps I 
owe to it much of my present happiness. I know not 
that in indulgence, prosperity and buoyant health, I 
should have heeded tho inward revelations or engaged in 
the inward conflicts to which I owe so mach. 'WUl yon 
pardon this ^tism f I am almost unwilling to send 
ilk bat we may learn something tram one another's ex- 
perience, and I have thought that tliis internal bistoiy 
might be interesting and perhaps uaeful to you. 

Your letter gives me anoUier personal topic. You say 
Lord Brougham was my reviewer. I am sorry for it ; 
not that I apprehend anjrthing from the attack, but as a 
fttllow-labourer in the cause of freedom I should have 
be«n left to do wliat little good I can nndiaturbed Tha- 
motiva ascribed by Mr. Sogers can liardly be the tnie 
on& Lord R and myself have too little in common for 
envy. Our patiis are too distinct to let us jostle one 
another. Then be must be conscious that his gifts, by 
their kind, to say nothing of their extent, have given him 
a conspicuousness before which my reputation makes 
little show. Is he not given to freaJa t We need not, 
tben, stody his motives. I still feel Idndly towards him, 
te I havs emmected him with that jc^ol moment when 
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Jeard of the accession of the Wliigs to power. I have 

l)]>05ed him a chief worker in that triumph, and it is 

1 praise to have stood by Liberal principles in 

t day of tlieir depression, and to hnvo carried them vie- 

lioualy through the conflict. True, when he got power, 

did not know liow to use or keep it ; hut how common 

lith men called great 1 How few are like our 

ushington, who, after fighting tlie battle of Liberty, 

i won fi-eslier laurels iu peace I One laurel suffices 

t men, and a man who renders one good service must 

t be forgotten. I suppose Lord B.'s cliief merit to be 

Idehate, and Umt his vehemence and sarcasm has not 

\n surpassed since Loixl Chatham. Aa a wTiter, I have 

l-ays thought him somewhat clumsy ; more remarkable 

I rude force than refinement, and very deficient in the 

Did he ever write a musical sentence ? I began 

J first Iwok on Natuind Theology, but finding that I 

Kuld giLin littlo, I laid it aside. I hear good accounts 

■us second, ami I certainly respect him for this use of 
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to yoD — in vhich yon are much misUkeo. I vrote joa 
ft long letter Ttay lately, and it was safely ooQveyad to 
the post; but by the cgn^ooa Utmdering of the Hamp- 
■tead poet-miftresa (I have a great opinion of my sex 
and certainly think a woman fit to govern a Idngdom, 
bat defend me from she-goremora of po6tK)ffices I) — by 
her ^re^oos blundering in oar new postage law my on- 
fortnnate epistle got to the dead-letter office, whence it 
was xetunied to me, opened, creased, dirty, and nnfit to 
send yoa. Ah I yon will never know what a loss yon 
bad there. Such a letter 1 And poor I most be at the 
trouble to write another. Well. I sahmit wiUi a good 
grace to any temporary inconvenience by this new law, 
which lednces our heavy postage to a single penny from 
one extremity of our island to the othur. The moral 
tendency of the mauure seems to me of greater value 
than figures can express. In tlie humbler classes it 
restores parente and children, brothers and sisteia, to one 
another, who hod grown stnngers by long diacoutinoance 
of all intercourse; it will give a stronger impetus to 
national education than all the arguments yet advanced, 
and will redeem many an hour from idleness or wora^ 
for the usually innocent^ often amiable and useful, em< 
ployment of letter-writing. In Scotland, whore families 
an often so widely scattered by the impalse of neces- 
titj or ambition, which carries their active youth to'tlie 
farthest euds of the earth, family attachments are never- 
theless kept np with remarkable seal and constancy; 
with us, I am sony to confess that this is not the cose, 
at least in the lower classea. A boy or girl coming to 
London from a remote county to seek service, seems often 
to foiget entirely the native village and the parent's roof, 
and with them all the moral restrainte imposed by such 
tiaa, ^>w ataiids this caa^ I ilwukl like to bear, with 
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3roaT New-£nglandeT8 who rosli into the wilds of the 
far Wtstt With them oommunicatioii must often be 
difficult and tedioua 

You expressed to me in your last an anxiety lest our 
clergy should be permitted to exert the contxol over 
national education which they have ventured to daim 
by right of their office. Never fear ; it will not be sub- 
mitted to. Notwitlistanding the bluster of the Church 
party, nothing would so much surprise me as to see the 
Establishment winning, or winning back, a single inch 
of ground. That spirit of power, the genius of the nine- 
teenth century, says No. I daily more and more perceive 
the sagacity of those who applied to the epoch of the 
passing of the Boform Bill Tidlejnrand's expression, ^ Ls 
commencement de la fin." We have been striding on 
towards essential democracy and religious equality ever 
since ; and nothing seems to me capable of arresting this 
progress, unless some such absurd and furious movements 
of a Chartist mob as might cause in the better dasses 
the reaction of alarm. In spite of my arisloeraiie leiUr 
-^written when I, too, was suffering something of a 
reaction from deep disgust at the interference of your- 
border states in, behalf of our Canada rebels, and their 
insolent and ignorant defiance of the laws of nations — 
in spite of feelings which the better behaviour of your 
executive has since mitigated — I view our domestic state 
with hope, and much, though not unmingled, satisfSEU^tion. 
The pacification of Ireland is a moi'al triumph which 
warms my heart with admiration, reverence and grati- 
tude towards the true statesmen who have compassed 
it; and after this achievement I know not what task of 
reformation can be found too difficult 

No ; we wiU not quarrel for a petty boundary question 
— ^it is not to be thought of. "What is that between 
me andlViQeV^ 1&&.^ ^>^TvA&t& ^^bcith sides treat it 
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as fiiend with friead, brother with brother. BelieTB me, 
tlie tie u felt on onr side as strongly as it well can be 
OD youiB. By all tlie libeml party, at least, it is strongly 
felt; and I csnnot but i^ard it as the most favoui^ile 
of all ciicomstoQces that this qucsUoo should &11 to be 
decided under a ^Vllig ministiy on our side. 

Yoa have, I hope, found time to read Professor Smyth's 
"Lectures on Modem History;" and if you have, I feel 
sure of your finding in tliem uncli to approve and adroira 
The writer, a yontiff and lively man of seveaty-Bix, is au 
old and dear friend of mine ; he is also an admirer of 
yonn, and he was just sending me a copy of his work 
to send to you when he leani«l tliat Mr. Itathbone liad 
anticipated him : but I said I would let you kuow his 
iutentious. The merit of tlie counsels of peace, of tole- 
rance, of mild goveminent, with which they abound, can 
only be apjireciated by recollecting tliat these lectures 
were delivered by a Rcgita Professor to the soda, for tlie 
most [tart, of aristocjatic, Toiy and Churchly families, 
in those ev\\ days wlien Cambridge had nearly lost all 
memory of her former liononrable distinction ns the AMiig 
Vni^'eraity. Tlie ruling powers always regarded them 
Kith jealonsy, aud, as far as they deceutly could, discou- 
raged tlie young men from attending tltein. Tliey found, 
lK>we%'er, lar^ and attentive and grat'fied audiences. 
Tlie style appears to me a model for the purpose — lively, 
easy, extremely colloquial, but rising to eloquence and 
brilliancy where the subject prompts ; and Uiere is over 
all tliat cliarm of perfect sincerity and simplicity of heart, 
which I think must be felt even by those who know not 
how much it is tlie characteristic of the man. You will 
own that be has doue thorough jusUce to the merits of 
aO parties in your War of Independence, aud that he 
knoll's how to estimate Washington. 

It wanned and cheend my \giatf, \o lau^-i^Qx wnj*^ 
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nana of happiness ; few have such to make. For myself 
I think life has become dearer to me since I was last in 
danger of losing it ; and this, strange to tell, in the tace 
of a grievous anxiety, which is even now preying upon 
my heart The health of my brother Charles, than whom 
I have no nearer and no dearer object of affection in the 
world, has long been in a very precarious state. His 
sufferings at this very time are exceedingly severe — and 
I tremble to think what may be the result So dearly 
do I love him — so much has his life-long affection become 
a part of my very self — ^that I can think of one circum- 
stance only which could render it tolerable to me to live 
after him — ^the prospect of being in some manner useful 
to his dear children. 

Your friends the Farrars are just at present my neigh- 
bours. J fear he is still a great sufferer by sleeplessness, 
and the train of miserable ideas which attend it A 
severe trial for his excellent wife, but in which there is 
no fear of her failing. I was glad to see her look in 
bodily health and vigour. 

I am not now in spirits to add more. 

Yours truly ever, 

Ik Aikzk. 



To Db. CHANNINa. 

Hampttetd, lUj 16, 1S40L 

My dear Friend, — Accept my cordial thanks for your 
two new pieces, both of which I have read with deep 
interest and high approbation. That on the ** Elevation 
of the Working Classes" embodies much that I have often 
felt and thought, without being able to bring it out ; in 
f act^ it applies to all classes ; and when I have seen, as 
I often bave^ i%xm\i^ cii i^xm^^TMoa^ diligent^ dodle. 
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vitUug and able to acquiTe rudiments of many sciences, 
many languages, oonsidembly aldlled in variona accom- 
ptisluneota, bat vrithont one original thought, one lolly 
aeotimcnt, I hare mnimared to myeelf in sonow — ^To' 
vliat anul 1 Uasnoh More had tlie merit of raising her 
voice against mere "finger accomplishments" in female 
education ; and I rc^rd her na tlie setter^f the fashion 
of domiciliary visits of ladies to the poor — a fashion 
vhich can only be followed to advantage by such among 
them as are capable of elevating the minds, not merely 
administering to the desire of tempoml goods, in those 
with whom they converse. Tlie kind of elevation you 
describe ia certainly very rare at present, and perluips 
will always be so, but it is ne\'ertheless the point to be 
timed at, and I rejoice that you have taken up the cause. 
I was much struck and touched with your sermon, 
and I agree very much with your views on tlie great and 
dark question of the origin of evil; but there is one , 
passage in which, as I feel it a duty to inform you, you 
have laid yourself open to severe, and, I fear I must 
say, just censure. " They never can be fair," exclaimed 
» candid and excellent friend of min^ aud your great 
admirer in general, on finishing your sermon — "Tliey 
never can be fair, these divines — not even Dr. Channiag. 
llere is a passage which is an absolute slander — an 
rspersion which he hod no right to make, and which is 
not true;" and he read the passage: "Sucli scepticism 
is a Dxmil disease, the growth of some open or lurking 
depravity." "^Vhat business," he ooutinued, "has any 
one to impute such motives T What has the view which 
a mind takes of arguments on a difficult subject to do 
with depimvity f The spirit of tliis judgment is precisely 
the same wiUi that of a Catholic priest^ who says ' yoa 
most be Tcry wicked if you do not beUe<t« IxvoaK^a^wac- 
tiatioa™ I lat petrified wiib tmaxiemni^ ik ^dEak''waab^ 
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of indignation, and I eodeavonted to mitigato my friend 
—one of the mildest of men on common occasions ; bat 
it iras to no purpose. I oould only plead that the offen- 
sive passage had probably escaped you by inadTertence. 
." But," I said, " I will mention it to him, and we shall 
hear what he says." "Pray do," exclaimed my friend; 
" he ought to be told of it* T have now kept my word 
I own that, for my own part, I cannot ^unprehend a 
doubt of the goodness of the Dei^. We all feel that He 
has bestowed on us much ititetUioTuU good : to bdicrro 
tlmt He has also inflicted upon us desigiud, that is pur- 
poKleu evil, would be to conceive of Him as a Being 
weak, inconsistent, infirm of purpose, more than any wise 
and good man — on idea at which reason revolts. At the 
same time, all that I have known of the characters of 
men who speculate freely, boldly, and of couise some- 
times absurdly, on these abstruse questions, convinces 
me that moral character stands quito apart from theories 
of this nature^ If divines were admitted to know the 
real sentiments of men of cultivated and reflecting minds 
on religious topics, they would often be surprised, and 
even shocked, to find how many, and what kind of per- 
sons, they stab.in tlie dark. By general reflections of 
this nature, they might even be alarmed at the doeiS 
silent hatred of their whole order which these insults 
cause to rankle in the bosoms of a class possessed of ao 
much real, though usually latent power. This particular 
doubt of the goodness of Providence I have often heard 
discussed amonj^wise and excellent men; and the con- 
elusion has usually been, that perfect wisdom and good- 
ness, combined with that absolutely unlimited power for 
which divines contend, are inconsistent wiUi the evil 
which we see in the world ; that you must limit one, at 
least, of the attributes ; and that power was, on the whole^ 
tiiat which seemed most susceptible of such limitatioiL 
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To me, neither this nor any other eolution of the prohlem 
appears entirely satisfactoiy. I believe it to be one which 
we have not at present the means of solving ; but I belief e 
that it will be solved, so as entirely to "vindicate the 
ways of God to man." At tLe same time, I know those 
who take a darker view of ttie subject^ to whom you, if 
you knew them, would be as far as any one from impntiog 
depravity, however secreL 

Enough, however, of this. You will, I know, rejoice 
with n» that the anxiety respecting the health of my 
Inother Charles, which tormented me when I last wrote, 
has now subsided. He is now very nearly restored to 
health, and I have great pleasure in knowing tliat his 
fireqnent visits to me at Hsmpstead have been a priu- 
cipal meuis of his recovery. The breezes of this fresh 
hiU*top are often the beat of cordials to the dwellers in 
our over gr o w n metropolis. Tliis gi'eat and bosy hive 
is at present iu its busiest and fullest season — in full 
ham — but I know not tliat there is any great object of 
genetal attention much deserving your notice. One book, 
- indeed, there is which would interest yoo by the cha- 
racter of the writer, although many of the topics tie .ted 
in it are jMX>bably too exclusively English for you to 
enter into. This is the "Life of Sir Samuel Eomilly," 
published by his sous, and composed of liis own diaries 
and letters. A more pure and perfectly disinterested 
public character has never been recorded ; in these quali- 
ties he might be compared with your own Washii^ton. 
Ko man in memory had so much peftonal weight in 
the Uonse of Commons ; and it was this alone which 
enabled him, in those bod times when the very name 
ot' Beform was hooted down by a corrupt administra- 
tion and its sycophants, to force upon the legislature 
■ome of those mitigations of our sanguinary penal code 
which (^waed the way for the extensive improTementi 
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! since "been demnnded by public opinion, 

I carried through by our best and ablest statesmeo. 

miiny otlier causes, also, he stood Torth the uDdaimted, 

I also the skilful, clinntpiou of liumanity, justice, and 

Ind policy. His private life was that of the most vir- 

, tender and aminblc of men. If the book comes 

ji your hands, read at least his own brief memoir of 

I early days. You will find it one of the most beau- 

1 pieces of autobiography imaginable. It is remark- 

that poetry should have been his first love, the 

loct of liis earliest aspirations — a grand confirmation 

wliat I have alwaya suspected, that the heights of 

lue will scarcely bo reached but by those who behold 

1 clothed in the " hues unbounded of the sun " — 

Ks lent them by a warm and briglit imagination ! 

The Puseyites, or Newmaniacs, as I believe they are 

Ire generally called, are cerlainly making progress. 

1 liave clergy who refuse to dine out on Wednesdays 

"■idays. l)ciiig the fasts ordiiined by the English 




tim^ I diink that this exaggerated notion of Clhiuch 
power is less likely than any form of saperstition to 
find favour in the sight of the Engllah people at larga 
Tbeie is a oonstont and natnral hostility between High- 
ehnrchism and AVliig, still more Badic&l, principtea in 
govmunent Under oar present Liberal administration, 
nothing is done by the State to strengthen the hands 
of the Church. The Chief Jostioe has just pronounced 
aa important decision (that parish vestries cannot by 
law be eompdled to vote money for Choroh-rates), which 
is likely ultimately to liberata Dissenters from this no- 
jnst burden ; and vhich strikea also at the pride oiid 
assomptioQ of the Establishment a blow which will be 
deeply felt 

And 00 the French have set their hearts on having 
back the relics of their Emperor from his prison-isl^ 
that they may moke them the object of a grand show 
and ceremony I It was right I Uiink, in our govem- 
nient to grant the request since they regard it as an 
obligation, hat I think it a monmful sign of the temper 
and spirit of that people. Military gloty, it seems, is 
still their idoL To their restless temper, peace is insipid, 
freedom is indifferent; they must have eixitement, and 
tkat nothing can yield so largely as war. I tremble for 
the resolts. To their king this woiship of the memory 
of Bimapaita most be exceedingly offensive. Nothing, 
certainly, but fear of the ooosequences of refusal, can 
have indooed him to concur in their wish, and the same 
fcar may soon compel him to seise some pretext for 
gcong to war with one or other of his neighbours ; and 
■0 the flame would be rekindled throughout Europe^ 
Horrible antidpation t The mind cannot entertain it 
without shuddering. What ala* I in such a ease, would 
'beoome of all our hopes for the impioTenunb of man 
udhiadeatinyf 
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bur ruraoure of war seem blowing over. The King 

Naples is wise enougli to submit We shall settle our 

I amicably with you. China, indeed, we shall 

Barently be obliged to talce some hostUe measures 

—but we still hope matters may soon admit of 

ingement 

Lt home, I think we are going on well in almost all 

liects. The Tories seem further from power than 

r, and many quiet reforms, which do much unosten- 

s good, are in progress. I know of nothing in our 

'a\ state to excite apprehension, except it be the 

jetual turbulence and restlessness of O'Connell, urg* 

Ion his countrymen to arrogant claims and absurd 

Irprizes, and the violence and folly of our own Radi- 

These absurd people may go on to produce some 

1 in favour of Toiyism — but that is all, I think, 

3 to be feared. Even with these men, I hope tliat 

a and liberal government will know how to deaL 

Believe me ever yours, with true regard. 
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mnd; bat no matter; I like to know precisely haw I 
aSdtA otben. Your friend wronged me in thinkiiig that 
I spoke as ■ Ouoloipnn, No; I spoke from a moral 
impolse, a deep moral instinct, from as genuine and 
nativfl a feeling as yonr friend's indignation. I spoke 
without sufficient core ; I meant to say, as the whole 
passage shows, that Jixed douUa of God's goodness, 
which the soul reaU in, indicate something nTOng within; 
and I cannot get over tlie conviction. In truth, tliis 
state of mind is almost incomprehensible. Atheism I 
comprehend, and I shall not be quick to set it down to 
depmvity; but tliat a man believing in an intelligent 
Author of the ouivetse, should question His benevolent 
purpose, and even ascribe malignity, amazes me ; that 
his own soul should not teach him better, amazes me. 
There is something horrible in the thought All the 
guilt of the human race combined would be a light 
matter compared with the wickedness of the Creator 
bringing us into life to torture us or to abandon us to 
the play of merciless elements. Tliis is no matter of 
theology with me, but of moral feeling. I am indeed 
jealous on tlie subject of God's goodness. Your lan- 
guage on the subject is too measured nud cold. AVIiat 
have we been living for, if wo have not come to a gene- 
rous trust in our Maker? I can forgive your friend every- 
thing but the ascription of a priestlif spirit to me. If I 
know my own heart, I have not a particle of the spirit 
of " Me order " within me. I see nothing peculiar in the 
lektion of the religions teacher to God — no other rela- 
tion than every man sustains; and I claim no rights 
but snch as I extend to all. However, I will not wax 
warm about language which was not weighed very care- 
fully. I am scHty to have wounded a good man, and I 
will modify my langoag^ ao that my real thought may 
be hnught out 
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I was truly rejoiced at your account of your brother's 
One cloud is scattered in your sky, and I hope 
I will enjoy the brightnesa. Your whole letter, in- 
, breathes a freedom of spirit, an animation, which 
Ive missed in some preceding ones. You are well 
ligh, I suppose, to vjork; and what a happiness is 
I am a poor labourer rayscU ; to-day I have 
Iten two hours only; and yet this effort', not wholly 
Tuccessful, will liglit up the day. The thought that 
lay live to give out my mind is full of exhilaration. 
Jliaps my case is singular : I am sixty years old, and 
Ihave only begun the work which I have bad in view a 
le part of my life. My friend Tuckerman used almost 
Be angry at my postjiouing my task ; but I told him 
lust bide my time and see my way clear before me ; 
V that the time has come, I have little strength 
|thc toil. Yet I dn not faint; I feel, indeed, that I 
' be deluded as to the importance of what I have 
[crtaken. Many men, far my superiors, have laid out 
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too^ that it has never been a superficial warmth. May 
I go on Uming more and more fervently to the last I I 
have little fear that the intellect will be wanting to my 
next worlc, if the heart will bat live and soar. I did not 
mean to give yoa so mach of myself ; but it so happens 
that my mind just now has taken this direction, and my 
lottera are vciy apt to be tinged by what I think about 
at the time. 

I see no need of thinking that some are * bom fana- 
tics," that the intellect has a " aqnlnt " from nature, Sco, 
The social nature of man and his consciousness of weak- 
ness explain the importance into which the idea of "the 
Church" has swelled. How natural is it that men whose 
spiritual lethargy has been rounod by coming together, 
1^ sympathy, by joint rites, by the priest's appeal to the 
multitude, should come to think that grace flows through 
the Cliurch lind the priest I As to your self-scourging 
member of Parliament, this is a natural consequence of 
a religion in wbic)i terrible punishment is the grand 
featon. It encourages me to see so much consequent- 
ness in these delusions. There is a method in tliia spi- 
ritual madness, and a d^;ree of rationality amidst Uie 
wrecks of reason. Beoson must then triumph at last. 

Yon write more encouragingly about public afliiira. 
I have more and mora confidence in your ministry ; but 
bow can they atand if they are worsted in almost every 
new election T - Conservatism aeoms to triumph at tlie 
polls^ and is not this a sign of publio opinion T I pro- 
mise myaelf much from Sir 8. Bomilly's Life. I am 
reading now with delight Professor Smyth's Lectures. 
What a whole-hearted man I aa wn Yankees say. The 
love of liber^ seems his very life-blood ; and with tliis 
noble cnthusiacm, how calm, how wise he is I We de- 
dainun may take a lesson firom him. On one point I 
■lioald like hia opinion and Mr. Hallam'L Wl»t waa 
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Irclation of Isabella of Castile to the iDquisitioa f 
J she merely carried on by the spirit of the age, or 
■ler religion make her a forwarder of that abominable 
Itution ? Did she go beyond her time ? I have read 
Ih of Mr. Hallam's " Histoi-y of the Literature," &c^ 
T great pleasure. It is a luxury to read works of 
icharactar, in which accurate and profound research 
pitcd with broad views, fine taste and lofty feeling. 
I capacity of labour implied in such a work Slls me 
1 admiration, I feel as if I had been an idler all mj 
Will you tell me what place Carlyle holds among 
I whctlier he influences opinion ! We have some 
ng us of a " transcendental " school, as it is 
wo have some noble-minded men, chiefly 
|ig, wlio are dissatisfied with the present, have thrown 
1 tradition, and talk of deriving all truth from their 
I soids. Tiiey Lave some great truths at bottom, but 
e wanting the modification which always tMimes 
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Buprttid, 0«toba-n, 18M. 
"My dear Ttiend, — ^Yoar lost latter was very peculiarly 
welcome to me on many accounts. I felt that in giving 
yon tlie " iptutima verba " of my vehement friend, I had 
put your forbeaiance to a severe trial ; but it haa stood 
it, as I thought it Tonld, nobly ; and my friend b^ to 
apologize for the ivord " alonder," and is quite satisfied 
that be was mora slanderous in imputing to you a priesUy 
spirit. In sbor^ your candour has quite turned his heart, 
and it is a heart worth turning. Yoa are quite right in 
saying that my language on the subject was " too cold" 
and measoied ; it was indeed purposely kept down, for 
I wished to see the argument taken up by you alone, 
and was only desirous to show that / was not one of 
those touched l^ your censure. In foctt the goodness of 
God is what I have never doubted, amid all my doubts, 
mora than just enough to make me look into the proofs 
I believe, rather I feel it, just as I feel my own exist- 
flDce ; I have, like yon, a difficulty in conceiving the 
horror and tlie absurdity of an opposite opinion ; and 
lar rather would I endure any possible earthly miseiy, 
than lose my trust in Him who is alL Could tiiere ever 
- have been a good man without a Slaker of man infinitely 
superiOTin goodness T One of Hume's Essays, in whidi 
he affirms that we might infer from the world around 
ns an intelligent, bat not a moral cause, struck me, on 
re-reading it a few yean since, as so utterly illogical, so 
tnily absurd, that I could only acoonnt for it, from a 
writer of his acnteneae, by supposing that he thought it 
pendent to throw this cloak over bis Atheiant Yet it is, 
indeett wone than Atheism— aa had as vltra-Calvinism. 
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Tou ask if Carlyle makes any progress amongst us. Not 
with the thoroughly-read or the thorough thinkers, the 
intellectual leaders of society ; but he finds audiencea^ 
and some readers and admirers (I can scarcely say dis- 
ciples, for I believe nobody pretends to make out his 
system), amongst the half-read and half-thinkers. You 
will not admits with me, that some men are bom fanatics, 
but perhaps you will allow to C!oleridge that some are 
bom Platonists and others Aristotelians — ^in other words, 
that some minds have a bent towards the mystical, others 
towards the experimental in philosophy — that this dif- 
ference is innate, and is ever reproducing itself under 
different shapes and names. In this country the expe- 
rimental has long home sway, with Locke for its leader; 
of late there has been somewhat a spirit of revolt ; tran- 
scendentalism has some considerable advocates, and I 
think I can perceive that the general tone on these sub- 
I jects is, in degree, modified. The High-church dearly love 

a system which draws a distinction between the reason 
and the understanding, and affirms that doctrines which 
^ appear to the latter a contradiction in terms may be all 
' the more conformable to the dictates of the former — ^the. 
higher and nobler faculty — this, you may know, is Uie 
language held Iry C!oleridge concerning the Trinity. I 
think, with you, that some great tmths may lie at the 
root of these speculations, but many processes are to be 
gone through before they can be brought into daylight 
and fitted for usa In the meantime, I both dislike and 
distrust the jargon — ^the cant of which Carlyle has such 
a quantity. You would see in the '' Edinburgh Keview " 
an article on his history, which appears to me to be an 
able exposure of his quackery, and at the same time a 
candid estimate of his merits and talents. The article 
is by a fnsa<i ot loixi^ a xnaxi of immense reading; for 
his age) and. a ^gwc^gsa ^xii<^x^^ xk'T^ssv^ss:^ Ssst ^ss^insc^j;. 
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honoBtj fend impartiality — the rarest of all qaolities when 
the writer lies scieencd tinder the irreaponaiblfl m. 

The grand Geld for sctivitj amongst ua at this time 
is that of general education. A prodigious impulse has 
been given by the apporeatly insignificant grant vliich 
our Liberal govomment has extorted from ^e publio 
purse, in spite of Tory opposition. The Established 
priesthood having been baffled, and by the ministry 
also, in its attempt to assnme the control of publio 
instmction, and force its own creeds and catechisms on 
the children of Dissenters; we may now hope that a &ee^ 
large, and truly national system of instmction will be 
ado^ited, little as I am disposed to sanguine views of 
human improvement^ I own I do look with ardent hope 
to a general amelioration of manners and principles as 
the vdtimata lesnlt of this exorcism of ignorance and 
hrutality. 

I trust we on in no present danger of the return of 
the Tories to power- ^his ministry has been well com- 
pared to the logging-stone, which one right (rm can set 
shaking bat a hundred could not throw down. It seems 
to gain strength by the tempests which it weathers. 
There is great dissension, too^ in the Tory camp, and 
some important desertions have taken place. But^ oh 1 
where will bo all our hopes, should we see ourselves 
again plunged in the misery and wickedness of war T 
There is no wish for it, but, on the contrary, the greatest 
horror <^ it, as I sincerely believe, both in the govern- 
ment and the naUon at large ; but I fear that the spirit 
of tlie French people is the very reversei They long to 
revenge themselves on tlieir conquerors, to gain territory, 
plunder and (^ory — they abound in turbulent spirits, for 
whom peace oflurs no jnoepects, no career. I believe^ 
indeed, that their king and all their best statesmen, ua 
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may not be compelled to yield to the torrent Peiiiapi^ 
after all^ the heavy national debt of both countries is the 
. best security for their peaceful behaviour. 

You inquire about Isabella of Castile and her relation to 
the Inquisition, and I conclude, from what you say, that 
you have not r^td Prescott's life of her. He is her decided 
eulogist^ and insists on our thinking her one of the mast 
amiable of women; at the same time, he distinctly states 
that she directly violated the laws of her oountiy in insti- 
tuting that new tribunal — ^that no provocation whatever 
had been given her by the unhappy Moors or the Jews, 
the joint objects of her relentless and atrocious tyranny. 
In short, her persecutions appear to be amongst the most 
completely wicked — the most utterly inexcusable, on 
record. She had not even the apology of bad example ; 
her Inquisition was an absolute novelty in the world. 
It is true that it was the invention and suggestion of 
an execrable monk, her fiither-confessor ; but neither 
had Isabella the excuse of a weak and pliant character ; 
j , she effectually withstood, on many occasions^ the influ- 

ence of a husband whom she is said to have loved ; and 
I do not believe that she would have complied with 
her confessor in this matter, had she not expected to 
strengthen het royal authority by the destruction or 
banishment of her misbelieving subjects. Her bigotiy, 
like that of Louis XIV., was little else than the spirit of 
despotism in disguisa The persecutions of our bloody 
Mary were venial, compared with those of her grand- 
mother. She had great provocations. 

Have you read Banke's " Histoiy of the Popes of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries^" translated by 
1 1 Mrs. Austin 7 If not^ think that you have a treasure 

laid up in store. The writer has collected and studied 
his authorities with true German industiy, and has 
poured a flood o{ new li(2}it on the most important 
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period of modem hiBtoty ; and I, for one, feel it a real 
misfortune to have groped tlmmgh a large port of that 
period without his guiding lamp. The histoty of the 
Tspaej ia so closely intertwined with tlutt of ereiy 
EoropeoQ nation, tliat no one in future must presume 
to write of Tudors, or Stuarts, or Bourbons, without 
consulting Banke ; and to possess a true history of this 
wonderful line of monarch-priests, is a greater gain to 
philosophy than it is possible to estimate. 

But why do I speak of books to read, to you who are 
so much better employed in writing T I cordially con- 
gratulate both you and the public on your task, and 
particularly on tlie ardent spirit with which you are 
punning it I long to know what your work is to be, 
but, be it what it may, I am strongly persuaded that it 
will prove tn bj Bometliing that tho world " will not easily 
let die." ^^'hat you have been meditating half your life 
cannot but be something of importance, and woitliy of 
general attention. You did well to " bide your time," 
and to wait till yon were sure of having the ear of the 
public in right of your former publications. May health 
and strength be given you to complete all that ia in your 
heart! 

In my little, quiet way, I am jogging on comfortably 
enough. My spirits have lately had & fillip in the shape 
of a journey. Tlianks to the railroad, I was able to 
convey myself with little fatigue, to Soutliampton, where 
I found a kind friend in waiting to convey me eight 
miles further, to a beautiful mansion on the skirts of the 
Xew Forest This is the largest sylvan tract remaining 
in Eng'and, and I waa surprised to find bow primitive 
a cbaiacter it still jweeervea. A stone marks the spot 
wbers Kufus fell; his stirrup is kept as a relic at, the 
nyal bunting-lodge, where tlie forest courts are held ; 
and, OB the whsle^ it aeetoed to m« that his name was 
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quite as current in the mouths of m^i as that of 
Geoige IIL9 the last monarch who hunted here. The 
cottagers are devotedly attached to their native soil; 
they have continued on the same spot^ from father to 
son, many of them from the Norman times, in fact ; they 
ei\joy many advantages from the neighbourhood of the 
forest^ besides that delightful sense of liberty which 
waits upon the roamer of ** the good green wood,'* and 
which he who has once tasted would scarcely exchange 
forapalaca The wood consists chiefly of noble oaks and 
stately beeches, and the undulations of the surface open 
a thousand picturesque glimpses of hill and vale, open 

\ I glade and tangled wood, sprinkled with cottages em- 

bowered in flower-garden and orchard, and mansions 
standing proudly on their emerald lawna From the 
higher eminences you command the Isle of Wight^ with 
its bays and headlands, and the soft yet fresh sea-air 

I breathes the very spirit of health. I was in a state of 

enchantment during my whole visit difficult to describa 
Since I began this letter, I have been reading an article 
on all Carlyle's works in the " Quarterly Keview.** This 
author, who sets himself so vehemently against all 
''forms," ought to feel himself rebuked by the praise 
which he has extorted from the ultra High-church re- 
viewer by his mystical use of the word faiih, from which 
it is easy for such a reviewer to extract arguments 
favourable to ecclesiastical authority. Woe unto us if 
our philosophers are to be as hostile to the employment 
of reason in the investigation of truth as our high-priests I 
I must at length put a period to my long letter. I 
must answer some other correspondents far more briefly. 
Ever yours^ with true respect and MendsUp^ 

I* Aaax 
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To llbas Anmr , 

B«rt<«, JiMMij 1, 184L 



My dear If Us Aikin, — ^I have no time to write a letter 
[n reply to yoor last of October, but this v&s so accept* 
able that I ought not to let oar steam-packet sail without 
■oma acknowledgment of it. You write under some feara 
of a war. Let us be grateful tbat the storm is blown 
over, or rather that its ravages are so confined. I confess 
I am shocked by yoor victories in Syria and your attack 
on China. My mind continually asks whethur there is 
no relief from tliese terrible social evils, aiid I am con- 
tinnally driven back to the conviction that little outward 
melioration is to be hoped bat from an inward one. At 
the same time, I see how outward evils obstruct the 
moral and intellectual advancement in which their 
remedy lice. In the oonrse of the last few months, I 
have been more stmck than ever with tlie terrible power . 
conferred by our present social condition ou individuals. 
A few men might have involved the civilized world in 
WIT — might have broken up the intercourse of nations, 
reduced millions to want» and made themselves felt in 
every human habitation over half the glob& I have 
asked. Ought a few statesmen thus to hold in Uieir hands 
the destinies of the race T I ask, too, if this fearful oon- 
oentration of power growing out of our union into com- 
munities ought to exist ? Are any men, whether a 
ministry or legislature, worthy of such a trust ? It is 
this vast da xx l i n g power which boa intoxicated, maddened 
the selfish great from the banning ; and hiatoiy is little 
more than an unravelling of the oomplicated schemes 
and toils of men for winning it Is not the prize too 
STMt to be aet before maul Oughb the vast energies 
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If England to become a unity by politicol combinatiotu 

■liicb the ambitious may turn to their vile purposes i 

■annot these vast masses of nations be broken up oi 

lodifitHl ? I merely ettite to you thoughts which have 

«n rushing through my mind. I have been too busy 

y other livaye to follow them out That some great truth 

Bay come from pursuing them, I strongly suspect The 

a of making essential changes in these colossal accumu' 

Itions of power which have lasted so many ages, must 

a an extravagance, but the national bond is not what 

I once waa ilen of dilTerent languages ore begiiuung 

I understand a higher bond. 

I But I must stop dreaming. Tour letter, as I aaid, 
much pleasure, but I was sorry to read your 
Ivere strictures on Carlylo. Let ua be toleranL Let 
] be willing that men should talk in their own lan- 
■age, however uncouth — give ua their extravagances, if 
Bey are earnest, strong-minded, generous men. Carlyla 
? often stirred up my spirit and opened to me noble 
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The Iwt "Qouterly Beview," in the review of Cailjrle, 
Bpeald of ft new conserrfttire sduxd in France.. Do 70a 
know ftDything of it f 
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HwprtMd, hk r, 1841. 
My deu Triend, — ^Hiank 70a mach for your letter, 
and thank yoo for your " Enuncipation " which I have 
received since. This last has much matter for reflection 
and remark. It is most important not to give any 
handle to the tapporters of slavery by the adoption of 
flattering views which may prove delusive. I am by no 
means so indiflerant as you to the diminished produce 
of sugar ; and this not solely, nor chiefly, for the sake of 
the plsnteis — though their interests deserve to be con- 
sidered, especially now that they are no longer slave- 
holders — but for the sake of the great cause of emanci- 
pation itsel£ The effect of Uie scorci^ and deamess of 
sugar in oar market has been to cause a vehement eflbrt 
to l^alize the importation of ^ve-ffrown sugar from 
Brazil or Cuba ; and though this has been resisted by 
the virtue of our ministry, it is said that some has been 
smuggled in; and I see in newspapers esniest pleadings 
in &vour of applying the principles of &ee-tnide to this 
Cftsei If snfBcient sugar is not mode by the free blacks, 
it oeitainly will be procured elsewhere, and much to the 
detriment either of their brethren in fetters or of them- 
selves ; for it is now proposed to encourage, by bwering 
dntie^ the importation of sugar ftom our East-Indian 
possessions, which are capable of supplying an unlimited 
qoanti^. What will be the eOect of this ? Perhaps 
nltimately to reduce the vhoU population of the aogat 
isUnds to pover^snd distress. The new luxuries which 
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:he blacks have learned to rcliah — their schools, tLeir 
jhapels too — all depend on their raising valuable exports; 
ind Mr. Gurney has been sharply enough attacked for 
idviaing protective duties to be laid on to secure the 
West-Indian monopoly, which will certainly be broken 
jp very shortly either by South American or Indian 
competition. I never wrote such a page of political eco- 
nomy in my life; nor should have written tliia, but for 
;lie higher interests connected with it I entirely ap- 
jirove the spirit of all you say on the Slave question in 
fouv own country. By tlie way, our India, which I have 
iust mentioned, is an immense field for the speculations 
jf the merchant, manufacturer, politician, legislator, phi- 
anthropist and missionary, to say notliiug of the natu- 
enlist and poet It has been making immense progress 
since it has been thrown open to private ont«rprize. I 
im never weary of reading the fresli accounts which an 
lontinnally reaching ua The advance making by the 
intives in letters, in arts, in enlightened views and in 
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of Europe, it ia plain tbat this is no longer Uie case. 
Etcd io France it was only by the aid of a great War 
party that Thiers hoped to compasa hia vicked purpose 
of re-emborking bis ooantiy on the tronbled sea of am- 
bition and conquest; and his project has been discon- 
certed by the energetic No of all the sounder portion of 
the French people and of total England; also in some 
measure^ it must be allowed, by the formidable attitude 
assumed by the other great powers, and the unwilling 
conviction, even of his own faction, tliat Franca could 
not fight them all single-handed. I tnist that peace now 
rests on a firmer foundation than before this alarm, and 
before our little war in SjTia, which oar politicians say 
was absolutely necessary for reducing Fmnce to reason, 
and which we may believe to have been so, considering 
the thonngh repugnance of our present government to 
• wariilra -pf^tsj. The China question I do not profess 
to understand ; but I hope the dispute ia well setUed 
before now. All is. prosperous again with our commerce 
and manufacturers, and we, like yon, have perhaps little 
to fear but from the results of a state of things which 
opens such a boundless field to the indulgence of een- 
nialify and luxury. 

I have got a problem for you. Teara ago it exercised 
my thoughts, and I wrote a few pages on it; lately I 
learned from a note in Milman's History of Christianity 
that it had also suggested itself to him and to Arch- 
bishop Wbately, and I am proud to find that we all 
indine to the same solutitnL It is this : Ought we to 
regard the lowest state in which man ia found now as 
the true atate of nature I or is the savage the true repre- 
aentatiTe of the primitive man, or a deterioration of 
him t It was the geneni theory formerly that man was 
first hunter, then shepherd, then tiller of the soil, and 
Igr dcjgnea beeams a builder of dtiei aod inventtv of 




arts and letters. Dut liislory is fur from supporting tliis 
Bystem. Tlie oldest records we have, the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, nonhero afford the slightest glimpse of savage life 
or of a huuter state ; and I have been told by a great 
student that tliere is no knowledge or record of any 
hunter tribe throughout the contineut of Asia In an- 
cient Europe, in America, in New Holland, there have 
bctin or ore tribes in tlie lowest stnte of man ; but ia 
your continent there are manifest traces remaining of 
nations in a much higher state of civilization ; and even 
in Australia, the inland peoples are far superior to the 
wretched beings who were found existing on the sea- 
coast; without boats, without nete or hooks, making 
their miserable meals of shell-tisli. Herodotus describes 
the fronlicra of civilization as everywhere occupied by 
jmall tribes or peoples, often differing totally in lan- 
Timge, manners, occupations, from their next ueighboun 
an every side; and bearing much the appearance of 
wrecks and relics of nations driven up into comers by 
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state M an infliction brought apon certun tribes "bj ' 
outomid aoddeatfl — wan, (amioefl, 0oods, pestileDce — 
not the original or general condition of {wimeval man. 
Let me have jour thoughts apon it Also, pray tell me 
vhetber yon have read Milman's History of Christian!^, 
and irhat you think of it Oar High-charchmen are 
shocked at so free and fearless a book from a dignitaiy, 
and jodiciously enough, instead of abusing, they try to 
smother it Their Beriews do not choose to have heard 
of the work. It shows immense reading and a store- 
honse of carious and interesting facts ; but I cannot say 
that it nukes upon my mind any single, strong, definite 
impression ; nor perhaps oould one well expect this from 
what may be called a eivil history of the religion from 
Ua origin to the auppresnon of poganism in the Roman 
empire. He seeou to intend a continuation. — I suppose 
yoa have had, before now. Professor Smyth's second set 
of lectures on the French Revolution. They seem to me 
excellent excepting a few supplementary ones written, 
under the influence of panic, since the passing of the 
Beform Bill It hurts -me, I oonfess, that he should 
bold out as a warning to En^and the frenzied acts of 
French slaves on first breaking their chains. We have 
lived to little purpose under a free government for cen- 
tories, if we now require such lessons to be read us ; 
and I grieve that my dear old friend, whose intentions 
•le always good, should thoa have suffered himself to 
be scared out of his old Whig principles. Just now I 
think of him with peculiar qrmpathy, for we are fellow- 
monineta for onr excellent and long-tried friend Mr. 
Whishaw. I know I have at some Ume mentioned him 
to yoa OS eminent for his wisdom, his knowledge and 
his wit If he had been followed by a Boswell, his 
xeoonled oonversadtm would have outshone Johnson's. 
Between the men there was the immeasomble distance 
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lich lifts the philosoplier above the bigot ; and his 

Itue was aa distinguished as his nnderstandiiig. To 

e known, admired and revered him from my child* 

nd, was among my highest privileges; and in losing 

1 1 feel as if I had now only quite lost ray father. 

t was one of the Auditors of public accounts ; and 

1 will wonder to be told that he stniggled in vain to 

Iry the reform of keeping those accounts in Arabic 

merals and in the English langunge, instead of Homan 

Imerols and bad Latin. But Lord Grenvilla, then 

liiister, would hear of nothing so revolutionary as writ- 

; " Hair-powder duty," instead of " Debitum supet 

|lvercm criralem." So much for following the "wia- 

II of our ancestors"! I may also mention that Mr. 

, originally designed for the Church, was obliged to 

Lngo Ilia destination, because the loss of a leg, while 

I wns at college, rendered him canonically ineligible to 

p service of tlie altnr. Are we not a sage people ? — I 

J an extraordinary curiosity to know what is the 
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To MI88 AlKIK. 

Bo•toi^ Aprfl 14, 184L 

Mj dear Alias Aikin, — ^I always begin with ihaiiking 
70a for your last letter, and I b^ you not to think that 
I do so from habit or courtesy. Yon sometimes make 
an effort to write, I know ; and I want you to know that 
your kindness is not lost I wish I could repay it ; but 
the spring, while it revives all nature, has rather a 
witliering influence on my frame. The mind, indeed, is 
alive to the genial season, and gives as warm a welcome 
as ever to the green blade and bud and flower. But the 
mild breezes make me very languid, and tlicse breezes 
are blown away by chilly, freezing east winds, which 
form the only real objection to our climate. I am half 
tempted to let the steamer go without a letter, but I 
sliall be better satisfied with myself, though you may 
not be, if I give you a few lines. 
I feel as strongly as you can the difficulties of the 
\ sugar question in England, and I have not the wisdom 
to offer a solution. Tou are now paying the penalties 
of the unnatural restrictive system, and I wish you and 
we and all nations were rid of it Tour late periodicals 
make me hope that the Free-trade principles are spread- 
ing among you, though I feel that their application is to 
be modified by the claims or expectations which have 
grown out of old abuses. How great a benefactor En- 
gland might prove to the world by adopting as her cause 
the abolition of all restrictions, the extension of the freest 
intercourse among all nations I Is not this the law of 
nature, of humanity, of society ? What is plainer than 
that mutual dependence, mutual services, free exchange 
of products, is the end of Providence in the infinite 
tmety ot conditions^ climates^ &af England, I doubt 
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Bt, will propose this object as f!i,r as bcr own advantage 
1 concerned. Will a nation never think of the advan- 
fce of the humnn race 7 We will not complain, how- 
ver, if nations will learn that their own interest is one 
llth' that of all men, and with the reign of the moat 
lilarged justice andlovo. As to your problem respecting 
lie primitive condition of the humaa race, I wish I 
Buld aid you. We grope in tlie dusk in those early 
I cannot doubt, however, that agriculture was the 
Ist human pursuit. If we regard the first chapters of 
lenesis as traditions, they still retain their value on this 
The first man was a " tiller of the ground," and 
Imost the first command given him was to "subdue the 
rth." Our first parents undoubtedly received peculiar 
mmunications from God, but I sec no reason for sup- 
sing that these were more than were necessary to give 
I impulse and carry forward the race. It seems the 
I'and <le5ign of the Creator tliat man shall work out his 
[vn good, be tlie framer of liis own destiny. Agriculture 
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from the plcmgh, not for the chase, but for trade, and 
delights to roam abou^ not with flocks, bat goods for 
the maricet Wild beasts made the first htinters, and 
an "RnglialimiMi will not wonder that they who b^an to 
Imnt from necessity, made it a trade. As to the rumours 
of a golden age^ they are easily explained. The first in- 
haUtants of the earth — ^few in number, without luxuries, 
and with a bovmdless world around them — ^lived simply, 
had few quarrels, practised few crimes. How could they 
do otherwise ? Domestic ties alone bound them together. 
Government had not b^un to scouige them. Later ages, 
more "improved," and therefore more licentious and 
rapacious^ must have looked back on these earlier times 
with a deep consciousness of loss, and imagination found 
in them materials of a poradise. Tou see I have no faith 
as yet in any great civilization at first Did you ever 
see the work of Bailly the astronomer. President of the 
Kational Assembly and Mayor of Paris, in which he 
endeavours to prove the existence in remote antiquity 
of a more highly civilized race than Greece, Borne and 
modem Europe ? I have only heard of it I think it 
would entertain you. The idea of primitive savagcncn 
shocks me. Many lean to it from a deep distrust of 
human nature. They think the tiger, after all, lies deepest 
in humanity^ and that it has taken ages to tome him. 
I suspect the " taming" has made the tiger. 

I have no time for other topics. I hope you have 
not been troubled by rumours of war between the two 
countries. One thing is plain — ^you and I will not fight 
Boston and Hampstead shall, if possible, be excepted in 
the declaration of war. Which predominates in natioqs^ 
UOj eg madness t Wishing you all good, 

I am veiy tenly your friend^ 

WiL Eb CHAinmra 
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To Db. Chahnino. 

Hampttatd, Jvnt 1% 18it 

My dear Friend, — ^You cannot thank me more aincerdj 
for mj letters than I thank you for youra They ore 
a true refreshment to my spirit^ which often soffers a 
famine from the extreme and increasing scorcify in this 
countiy of such liberal and enUghtened sentiment as 
forms the only food on which it can exist I allow, fireely 
allow, that some useful truths — practical ones — ^have been 
powerfully argued, successfully promulgated among us, 
of late years. The cause of Free-trade, which I, like you, 
believe to be that of true and just and virtuous policy, 
has gained and is gaining. Our Corn-laws ore at the 
lost gasp, and in timber and sugar, I believe, we are going 
right But &lc(8 1 what avails all tliis if free speculation 
is taxed to prohibition — if religious liberty lies oppressed, 
stifled, down-trodden — ^if no man dares to say in the face 
of the world that all opinions have equal rights — that 
no one ought to believe himself entitled to put another to 
silence because his doctrines are not those of the nugo- 
rity, those that the State has endowed ? We have in 
this country many evils — what . country is without ? 
What a sign of the times is it that so eminent a natural 
philosopher as Whe v»*ell, in his ^ life of Galileo,** labours 
to defend the proceedings of the Inquisition against him 
—colls them lenient — ^seems to suppose that the Churek 
has a right to stop the promulgation of any truth which 
it regards as dangerous I Oh 1 I am sick at heart when 
I think upon these things. 

You will see tliat we ore threatened, too, with a Tory 
admimstration, but this is yet uncertain ; it will depend 
on the new Parliament Some think we shall oee the 
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if the Beform Bill "weie carried, parties would be ao 
iMdanced, that it would be impossible to carry on any 
goyemment at alL In France this seems to be almost 
thecasa 

I apprehend that the prodigious increase of zeal and 
activity, consequently of rancour, on the part of the 
Established Church, is mainly the result of CSatholic 
emancipation, and the strength and courage it has lent 
to the Komanists, which Protestantism feels itself called 
upon to resist with all its might and by all its means, 
Puseyism being one. Such unlooked-for, and often oppo- 
site, eCTects flow from great public measures. The men 
who have spent their lives in bringing them about often 
live to rue in vain their own success. A consideration 
which, joined to several others, convinces me that^uc^vo- 
Uar^ much more than progress, is the great law of human 
aflTaira. But this you will be loth to admit 

I was struck with your idea of agriculture being the 
great dvilizer of recent man, and I think tliat it has been 
so in some climates ; but how this great affair of climate 
acts upon every other element of human life and society 
— how it eampliaUes this whole subject I I know of 
nothing but the book of Genesis whidi can be adduced 
in favour of the notion tliat the whole race sprang from 
a single pair. Probably there were many original races 
adapted to diflferent portions of the earth. " But why go 
on guessing where we cannot know ?" Why ? because 
we are guessing and speculating animals I I am ever 
speculating and guessing, because my mind is active and 
my body idle. This whole winter and spring I have been 
nearly a prisoner to the house; latterly I have been 
really SI, but matters seem how mending with me a 
littla I grieve that you should have been so much a 
•oflTerer. Perhaps we both feel that it is drawing towards 
evenii^ with us. Wel]» so be it. 
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I As for my book, it is still among the future condi 

mals, I am no longer the diligent labourer I one 

s. Your task proceeds, I hope. Great qr small, i 

1 be of the kind of books that we want, the offsprin; 

I thought, not of mere reading. Original writcre, I be 

:, are always benefactoi-s towards mankind ; eithe 

Kemselves or their answerers are sure to bring out somi 

' truths, or set some old ones in a stronger liglil 

l^hethor Carlyle deserves at all to be put in tlie list o 

ligiual thinkers, I am yet in doubt; to me he stil 

lipenrs little more than a jargonist. He makes his waj 

llittle in society, however — aye, and veiy genteel aw 

' correct society — notwithstanding the tohe of liii 

)rk ou the French P.evolution, which is surely radl 

1 combined with the most odious and mischievouj 

Inral fatalism. According to him, all crimes and eiior 

lilies are "by divine putting on." You do not love thi 

Bctrinea of necessity in any shape : but surely you wil 

'■j that between the vulgar fatidist and tlie philo 
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comstanoe respecting the French people at this time 
which I think remarkable, and am in doubt how to inter- 
pret Daring their rcTolution, never was there such 
contempt for human life; blood was poured out like 
water; a man was crushed with as little regard as a 
beetle: now the feeling is so changed that they can 
scarcely bear the idea of capital punishment ; their juries 
find "extenuating circumstances'* even in the horrid act 
of a parricide, in order to save him from death. I should 
like to ascribe this scruple to none but good motives or 
causes ; but when I consider how strong is the sentiment 
of moral indignation in every pure and virtuous and 
noble breast — ^how uniformly all nations, where morals 
have been strict and manners unsophisticated, have 
marked their horror of great crimes by taking away the 
offender from the midst of them, and compare this with 
the acknowledged profligacy and wickedness of Paris, 
and the iassertion of those who know its society best, 
that the only inexpiable fault there is evil-speaking — I 
hesitate My father has somewhere observed that uni- 
versal indulgence is near akin to universal profligacy, 
and I confess that I do not see with satisfaction the 
anxiety manifested in France, and in some degree here 
also, to abolish capital punishments, while crimes are 
ratlier on Uie increase. Tlie ** godly watch** set upon 
one tinother by your Puritans was one extreme, and ao 
odious one; but the total disregard of the conduct of 
odiers, where it does not immediately affect ourselves, 
•o inculcated at Paris, and perhaps in high life generally, 
18 still more £Ettal to all the lofty sentiments and heroio 
yiitues, and certainly favourable to all the vices. 

The completion of this long letter has been accidentally 
delayed for a few days. In the meantime our good min- 
istiy has been out-voted. All now depends upon the 
ggmt of the people. If they please they can return a 
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■ agftinat the Tories — but toill they? since it 
mot be done without risk to the worldly interests of 
The crisis uiay be called awful, when Ireland i« 
lien into the account I incline, however, to the hoping 
; so far as this, let wlio will be in power, public 
Jiuion must be respected, and, sooner or later, all really 
lutaiy measures must be carried ; the question is one 
Ithis year or next with regard to several of the more 
Iportant. But no such calm language as this will be 
■Id ou the hustings, and tlio evils of party virulence 
111 abound. Alas for those who speak or write as the 
Ivants of truth and posterity in the midst of party 
Jcord 1 You, I trust, are safe from its influence. May 
iiily be fiivoureti with health and strength for the 
liiplction of your work ! I long to see it 
I I'ray Uclievo me ever your affectionate friend, 

Lucy Aikht. 
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wore out the patience even of the best-disposed ; partly 
because, for want of knowledge either of the state of the 
poor with nsy or of the plans adopted for their benefit^ 
he, in the words of a very benevolent friend of mine, 
to whom I introduced him, * recommended as novelties 
the very things we had all been practising for thirty 
years.* 

It might well have been supposed, even by those igno- 
rant of the fact^ that in an old and densely-peopled land^ 
like ours, where great inequality of conditions liad always 
prevailed^ and where, as wo axe apt to flatter ourselves, 
humanity had always been a striking feature of the 
national character, many schemes must have been put 
to the proof for the relief of such destitution, physical 
and moral, as our great system of parish support could 
not reach. But well might Dr. Tuckerman have failed 
to be led by this consideration to acquaint himself fully 
with the facts» when an unworthy Englishman goes so 
far in ignorance or ill-will as to calumniate his countiy 
on this very head. I refer to the very offensive speech 
of one llr. Giles, of Liverpool, reported in the Journal 
yon have sent me. It has pleased this person, after 
judidoudy pointing out the efforts of pastor Oberlin 
as a land of compensation for the horrors of the French 
Bevolntion, to advert generally to the exertions making 
in iavour of the poor and indigent young, " through tl^e 
diffusion of an education adapted to raise the soul moro 
and more from earth, and point it heavenward.'' He 
professes, however, to speak on this subject with ''horror 
and shame,** as a native of England, the only country 
"wanting in her duty '^ on this head. While ''the proud 
despotism of Prussia,* as he says^ " trains up her youth, 
from the cradle to manhood, in a knowledge of them- 
selves and the world around tbam, ft^f^Vsr^ "S^oia^aK^ 
esslif llMm oiff as orphana.** And \ift %;Ma ^al ^|^ "tss^P^^ 
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lit our agricultural and our manufacturing populatioa 
lalike existing in a state of sordid, almost savage igoo- 
, and the lost, as abandoa'ed to all the excesses of 

B worst passions of ninnkiud, utterlj^ " neglected hy 
whose wealth and power tliey secure." 

tn England, misrepresentation like tliis irould not 

Kerve reCutatioD; but it may not be labour lost to 

fcr to you and to your fellow- pliilauthropists beyond 

'. Atlantic, a slight sketch capable of showing both 

Kat has actually been done here in this great cause, 

1:1 the circumstances which have rendered it iniprac- 

pble to do more, or more speedily, or In a different 
■nncr. 

[After the establishment and wide diffusion of Sunday- 
lools, tliQ first coiiiprelieusive scbemo for popular ia- 
luction was that of Joseph lancaster, schools on whose 
fttem fuithwith arose by huudreds on every side. It 
Induud true tliat tlie clergy, and other enemies to the 
■'usioa of education among the lower classes, especially 
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BecRQsa the necessity of neutraliring the hostility of 
the clergy had compelled him. by the proTiaions of his 
Bill, to snbject the whole to their saperinteudence and 
■athnrity. All cIasbcs of Dinenten rose u one man 
against mich Btipnlntions, and ti^ theii vise jealousy, 
or joat indigontion, the measare was thrown out la a 
coontiy enjoying less either of civil or religious liberty 
this could not have occurred — not, for example, " in tlu 
prond despotism of Prussia." Without the command of 
the soreieign, do such project coold there have been . 
brought forward ; and had he commanded, it must have 
been carried into execution, whoever was jealous or in- 
dignant. This attempt, however, drew great attention 
to the subject, and was l^ no means uuproduotive of 
good. "Let ns alone," exclaimed the "/ne-bom'' En- 
glish, * and we will do it onrsolves." Infant schools, 
periups the most eTTcctive of all the means yet adopted 
for the prevention of early corruption of morals, were 
devised, and, with the rapidity of an epidemic, over- 
spread the whole foce of Clie land. An active rivalry 
between tlie sects on one' hand, and the Church, which 
hod now found it needful to buckle in earnest to the 
unwelcome task, on the other, effectually prevented the 
zeal (m eitlicr port from flagging. The small aid &om 
the public purse siuce obtained by a Whig ministry, on 
terms as et^uitable as the bench of bishops woold allow, 
h?j given a &osh stimulus, by the conditions annexed to 
all grants, to the exertions of voluntary subscribers. The 
difliculty has been to find fit teachers in sufficient num- 
bers. Institutions, however, have been founded for the 
supply of tliia demand, and should the prosperity of tlie 
people Inep pace with their generous ardonr, the English 
people may soon contemplate their own plans for popular 
education with a ^ow of satisfiwtion, to w\uj^^!iA'%xQar 
«isa rassal &r wImhu "drill otitigisitm" *>A * «d»^ 
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^tion" atand oq the same ground of compulaion, 
1 by the same legal penalties, must for ever re- 
h B stranger. 

1 tliat a free government could properly do by poai- 
I enactment it has done. It is now compulsory on 
a of factories, on the managers of workhouses, 
Isuperinteudents of prisons and penitentiaries, the 
8 of ships of war, to provide for the children and 
1 under their clmrge the means or opportunities 
I of school learning and religious instruction — and 
pis little T If, after all, it must be confessed Uiat 
; is still a great and lamentable deficiency in the 
bs of carrying civilization, by which I understand 
it and infiiientiftl sense of the true interests of human 
i, throughout our vast population, it would be equi- 
^ at least to weigh more deliberately than some cen- 
I to have done the magnitude of the task, 
I the difTiculties to be surmounted in its exeiution. 
of factories, mills and warehouses, rise among 
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the appantns employed in producing their wealth. This 
iras to be expected; and when it is considered that the 
periods of the greatest distress to the workmen were 
predsely those of diflSculty and failure to themselves, 
. from temporaiy obstruction of demand, it will be con- 
fessed tliat much destitution, physical and moral, was 
inevitable. 

By degrees, public opinion b^n to bear on this 
mighty mass of evil, and the eyes and hearts of men 
to open both to the claims of tiiese lower classes, and 
to the frightful dangers of disr^;arding them ; but even 
then the efforts of benevolence were encountered among 
many obstacles, by one in particular, which there were 
no obvious means of overcoming. This was the whole- 
sale employment of children, almost infants, in various^ 
branches of manufacture, particularly in that vast one 
of cotton twist To attempt to give instruction to these 
little victims would have been absurd, and even inhu- 
man. Not a moment could be spared from their too 
short hours of rest for any other purpose ; and by neces- 
sity they were left to gfow up to the stature of human 
maturity with scarcely any other evidences of humanity 
about them. But has no remedy been sought or applied 
to this giant mischief ? What are all those long delibera- 
tions of Parliament which matured at length the Factory 
Law, but the most touching evidence of the parental 
care of the State over those who had no one else to care 
for them f Under this law, the hours of working are 
strictly limited, and by its provisions the children will 
receive education — as far as it consists in giving the 
rudiments of literature. Those moral influences, which 
are indeed of infinitely mora value, the State cannot 
give, or can give but very imperfectly. If parents be 
without all sense of their own duties, who can avert 
the dreadful ^nf fo uen ce s fiNun their unfortunate off- 
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Bpring t Besides their Betting 
pies which too frequently com 
of tlie precepts of religion and i 
in all parts of our country mx 
funds for the maintenanco of si 
parents to enforce tlie regular a 
Ignorance too gross to form ai 
of what was rejected — false in 
frequently a selfish reluctance 1 
hours any profit or convenience 
of the child, have largely oper 
all plans of this nature. Tlie 
ceive, with you. Three-fiftlis 
to be the highest average atter 
the Home Mission. In like i 
the progress of which among ui 
drcnmt of by our ancestors, bi 
than equal pace with the increi 
often found easier to accompli 
ance. And do not your own m 
confess a failure, wlien they bn 
error to suppose that their servi 
lowest class ? Either there wi 
bottom of society a sediment 
incorporated with tlie clearer li 
be but very slowly ftnd gradual 
either in our country or yours, 
drive the children to school, an 
the terror of liiie and imprison 
gained to compensate the lose 
pendence, which has probably 1 
elemeut of all in the greatnea 
England and her noblest offspi 
coa be attained but by means c 
therefore not the diffuition of nu 
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oondact^ or of deTotioxi» by arbitmy foroe. Better a 
dow, better a partial progress, than one which, under 
the show of nniyersality, is delusive, and must fail in 
the fun trial 

THth regard to that visiting of the poor at their own 
bouses^ to which the agency of Dr. Tuckennan was at 
first confined, there is little reason to impute negligence 
to our middle and higher classes, whatever faults may 
often be found in their manner of performing the office. 
It had always been the practice of the better kind of 
oountiy ladies to distribute benefactions among the cot- 
tagers, and often to cany, as well as to send them, aids 
in sickness. In towns of moderate size the same things 
were done; but Hannah More, in her ''Ccelebs," by 
representing her pattern young lady as r^;ularly devot- 
ing two evenings in a week to making her rounds among 
the village poor, tmfortunately made it a fashion and a 
laga I say unfortunately, because nothing is ever done 
well and wisely which is taken up in this manner. Judi- 
cious people saw that it was neither an expedient^ nor 
indeed a safe employment^ for the inexperienced girls 
who undertook it They objected that young ladies 
would be exposed to iiyiuy, both in temper and taste, 
by the quantity of vulgar and interested flattery and 
vulgar and spiteful gossip which would be forced upon 
them ; that their ears would continually be assailed by 
grossness of expression, and their minds either sullied 
or saddened by too dose and unveiled a view of human 
vices in their coarsest forma. While we guarded them 
with unceasing solicitude against the approach of even 
doubtful society of their own dass^ it seemed strangely 
inconsiBtent to permit them to come into habitual con- 
taet with what was positively bad in a lower dass. 

Ihave no doubt that these and other objections uiged 
in tlie bcginniog were found to be just^ to a certain 
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Int. The impulse was given, liowever, aniT nothing 
Id stop it. It ncted at first chiefly within the Evan- 
1 party ; but that party became, at length, great 
ligh to give the tone to society at large; and the 
Btico of thus s u peri u tending the poor has become ao 
pral, that I know no one circumstance by which the 
), studies and occupations of Englishwomen have 
1 so extensively modiScd, or so strikingly contradis- 
juislied from those of a farmer generation. By these 
Lie missionaries numberless experiments have been 
lie and projects started. Some have addressed them- 
les to the bodies of the poor, others to their souIb, 
1 there lias Ijcen much quackery in both departments, 
ne have distributed Calvinistic tnteta, others bread 
] soup tickets. Some have applied themselves to 
lliing the children, others to teaching them, others 
lending to the sick and infirm. One of the results 
i system, and which will not have your entire 
|robation, has been tlie formation of a protligious 
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eomfort^* much instraction of many kinds^ and, it may 
be hoped, some improvement in decorum, in piety, and 
in morals generally, may have been effected. On the 
other hand, I think that it has given rise among the 
ladies to much spiritual pride and self-inflation ; much 
of an imperious, pragmatical, meddling habits which has 
rendered many both odious to the poor, to whom they 
took credit for lieing the greatest of benefactresses, and 
troublesome and unnmiable to their equals. It has di- 
verted the minds of numbers, not from dissipation only,, 
but fr6m literature, from the arts, from all the graces and 
amenities of polished life, and rendered many a home 
intolerable to husbands, fathers and brothers, thereby 
causing more moral mischief than all their exertions 
oould eradicate among the poor. But the wise and the 
foolish, the gentle and the ungentle, will ever throw 
their own characters into all their occupations and pur- 
suits. With regard to the poor, the benefits they have 
derived have been counterbalanced by a vast increase 
among tliem of hypocrisy, and a disgusting cant of 
piety, assumed to flatter the ladies ; of fraud and im- 
posture generally, and of a fawning, dependent^ servile 
spirit^ unworthy of free men. Idleness and helplessness 
have, in many wealthy and well-visited neighbourhoods, 
become more profitable tlum activity and a manly resist- 
ance of the evils of life. Iutem]ierance has been fos- 
tered among the men, by an assurance that if they did 
nut provide necessaries for their families, the ladies 
would. 

I apprehend that more good, and certainly fewer evils, 
have attended the exertions of some excellent men who 
among us have followed in the footsteps of Dr. Tucker- 
man ; they alone ought to attempt indiscriminate visit- 
ing of the lowest of the low in great and vicious cities. 
Lidies might act more usefully under their directions. 
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I fear I must liave wearied you by tliis long accoi 
but I wished, besides refuting a most injurious impi 
tion on my own country, to make you acquainted ^ 
the results of our experience in attempts to benefit 
poor, tlie ignorant and the vicious. Your coitnti^ 
still young in the arts of dealing with human misery 
a great scale The essential differences between an a 
tocratic and a democratic social system which peneti 
into every part, must vaiy the working of eveiy j 
and modify every result; but, after all, it is come 
human nuturo which is to be dealt with, and the gi 
principles must be the same. 

You natumlly wish that the increase of your i 
should not proceed, if it is to be followed by the ni< 
evils which have accompanied, in oil times and oo 
tries, a similar aggregation of men and dwellings, 
vain ! — gregarious man will ever go on joining hous< 
house, and street to street, and vice and misery i 
ever find abodes among them. But will not virtue dv 
there also, and domestic happiness — warm hearts ( 
enlightened minds ? Will there not be there, aa eve 
where, more good than evil, more enjoyment than e 
fering ? There will ; for all is in His hands who lo 
the creatures He has made. This, after all, is the t 
balm for tlie wounded bosom of philanthropy, wl 
after many trials and much experience, she disccv 
how hard a task it is to do even a little good — ai 
loyed, how impracticable 1 I will now release you, 
llelieve me ever most sincerely yours, 

LuCr AlEDi 
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To WiM Atinw . 

/nl7 10, lUI. 
My dear Wh Aikm, — And $o yoa are waking ap at 
last to sea your dangers from the CSiurch I It hea seemed 
to me that your sag&dty has been at foult iu this parti- 
eolar. My deep interest in yoor country as the Euro- i 
peaa stronghold of freedom has often turned my tlioughts | 
to this subject Perhapa I have given yon my views of 
it partially. I will now do it more freely, but with the 
disbnst which I have in my judgment on a distant 
oonntzy. I write immediateli/, because your letter has 
filled my mind with thoughts which may evaporate if 
not seized at once. Id assigning the causes of the decline 
of Dissent, I should give a prominent place to Methodism, f 
Tla» from the beginning stood quite apart from Noncon- 
formity. Wesley leaned more to Uie Church, and gave 
that leaning to his disciples. The consequence was that 
the large body of .the people absorbed by ^Methodism, 
among whom were some of the most pious, and who 
belonged properly to Dissent, were weaned from it. 
Methodism reaped largely in the field from which Xon* 
conformity used to gather a harvest, and thus the latter 
was sensibly weakened. Methodism in another way 
harmed Dissent greatly. It awakened a kindred spirit 
within the Establishment. Methodism in the Church 
was r^aided very suspiciously among High-churclimen, 
bnt it was destined to labour in their cause. It created 
within the Establishment th^ very pmuhinff which de- 
nmt people bad sought among the Dissenters ; and of 
oonne the strong attraction of the Church, no longer 
counteracted, but aided by and joined with this, grew 
inoze and more irresistible. 'Wh«D.''Ki\cna" Oun^^&ia^ 
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multiplying within the imposing edifices where the State 
worshipped, the reason for deserting them and congre- 
gating in obscure meeting-houses ceased ; and it ceased 
at a moment when from other causes the attachment to 
the meeting-house had declined. Thus Methodism has ^ 
served the Church. 

Dissent has laboured under many difficulties. With 
all its nobleness, it wanted from the beginning a broad 
foundation. It did not plant itself on grand, immutable 
principles. It did not commit itself fully to the cause 
of religious freedom. It was very willing that the Church 
should decree the Thirty-nine Articles and St Athana- 
sius' Creed. It went beyond the Church in excommu- 
nicating for opinion. It quarrelled with the Church for 
decreeing rites and forms, and for not taking the ^Aops 
which was presented in the New Testament Of conse- 
quence — when, in the progress of intelligence, forms, 
rites, copes, surplices and outward arrangements, lost 
their importance — ^Nonconformity lost its dignity, be- 
cause less respectable in its own eyes and that of others. 
Its sphere was narrowed. Men found less to fight against 
in the Church. Meanwhile, Dissent did not rise to higher 
views of religious liberty. Within the last hundred years 
it has become even more intolerant than in the days of 
Watts and Doddfidga The Unitarians alone rise to the 
apprehension of spiritual freedom, and the unpopularity 
of their theology has been extended to their liberality. 
Thus Dissent, which in the days of Laud fought the 
battle of religious liberty, has in this more advanced ^ 
age fallen away, and become a prop of spiritual tyranny. 
One sad effect you witness — ^the free minds in literature 
and among the common people do not take refuge in 
Dissent Generally speaking, what is there to cany 
enlightened, independent men to the meeting-houae t 
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TThafc 18 there in Dissent to attract the strong master- 
spirits of the age f The mnlUtude, rising up indignantly 
against the Church, are rather driven into infideli^. 
Thus intolerance not only brings down punishment on 
itself but dishonour on the sacred cause of religion. 

I must hasten to that which is the strength of the 
Church, and contributes to the decline of Dissent I 
refer to the aristocratical spirit of your country. This 
is your master-evil, and one which you cannot fully 
oomprehend, for you live and move in it all the time ; it 
is the air you breathe ; and, like all familiar things, fails 
to be distinctly recognized. It is very strong yet An 
intelligent friend writes me, that the spirit of caste 
seems stronger than ever in England, that he sees no 
tendency to the fiision of people into one symjmthizing 
communis, that society seems to be more broken into 
distinct and mutually repulsive classes. Be this as it 
may, the higher ranks are worshipped among you, and 
they do^ must &i^ will give all their weight to the Esta- 
Ui^ied Church ; so much so, that were the Church to 
oease to be formally established, it would lose little or 
nothing of its power. The higher classes are its pillars. 
But you will say. Have not these sustained it always as 
well as now, and why then is Dissent more endangered 
now by this cause f I answer. The middle classes, in 
which lay the strength of Dissent have prospered, have 
grown rich and luxurious and aspiring, have caught the 
spirit of fiishion, the desire to press upward, the passion 
for assimilation to those above, them, and in this way 
have been brought more and more under the power of 
the upper classes in all concerns where opinion and 
ftshion operate. The more the Dissenters have become 
•respecta bl e^*' in the worldly sense, the weaker the spirit 
€f Dissent Even the Quakers have felt this infln<MM»u 
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qnestioii is. Am I right f I fed more and more how at 
a distance we err about other countries. I think much 
aboat England and France, and less about my own coun- 
trjt because this is secure. We have nothing to fear 
here. Our moneyed interest^ which you alone hear in £n- 
S^d, is given to croaking, but among the people there 
is no alarm. We may, do, and should, suffer from our 
passions and follies, but the two great free countries of 
Europe have serious difficulties. Still I hope much for 
tliem. The mass of the people, who have my chief sym- 
pathy, are struggling into light in your country, and this 
makes all sure in the end I can add nothing on the 
other topics of your letter. 

Very truly your friend, 

Wjc £. Chahkiko. 



T6 Da. Chakkino. 

HanpilMd, Avgoti 6^ 1841. 

My dear Friend, — ^It delights me to think how far 
our correspondence is from languishing. 1 trust you 
have ere now received a long letter from me, occasioned 
by your Home Mission Beport^ and I yesterday was 
gratified by your letter on our Church. I answer it 
while fresh in my mind. I am not able to say whether 
Methodism, meaning strictly the sect founded by Wes- 
ley and Uiat division of it which followed Whitfield, 
has been injurious to Dissent or not I believe the 
converts were chiefly either members of the Establish- 
ment^ or persons who had previously known nothing or 
eared nothing for religion in any shape. It seems as 
if the spread of tlie evangelical spirit in the Church 
had checked in some degree that of Methodwsi^ ^\aidQL 
sauvefy; I think, keeps up its piovon^^^ ^^ Y^\0^^ 
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But when I lamented the decline of Dissent, 
I in my mind tliat of Presbyterianism chiefly — 
J is, of the only eect which could boost of learned 
■sters, and which once included in its bosom a very 
lidemble body of wealthy and well-educated and 
Ijhtcned fflmilies. 

s for the other old denominations, the Independents 

I Baptists, they ore by no means declining in 

Ibcra. Formerly their congregations were seldom 

1 but in towns and among the trading cla.sses, bat 

1 now told that there is scarcely a rural village 

ighoub the country in which either they or the 

|hodists, under some of their subdivisions, have not 

a liumble place of worship. They reckon, I believe, 

Jlnuidrcds of thousands. But in this aristocratic 

litry, as you truly call it, numbers (done stand for 

■ Dotliing. These Dissenters have no political 

weight whatever, as their ministers have con- 
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die pooTy goes lower than the elective firanchise, at least 
oomprises much greater nambers. It may a little illus- 
trate this matter to you if I mention that full half the 
maid-servants I have had were either some kind of 
Methodists or regular Dissenters; and I believe this 
to be general You see from this, that there is no appar 
lent tendency to what you would call pure Christianity 
in our lower classes— except, indeed, that among the 
Baptists there are, or were, some Unitarians. The sect 
of Socialists^ tlie growth of which seems connected or 
ooincident with that of Chartism, is not a Christian 
sect^ it seemsy but a Deistic one, which has exposed 
itself to just disgrace by condemning the institution of 
marriage. I know not at all to what extent it has spread, 
or whether it still increases. The public at large scarcely 
know it but through the invectives of the Bishop of 
Exeter in the House of Lords, in which theie is pro- 
bably both exaggeration and misrepresentation. Still I 
have heard, apparently on good authority, that there is 
scarcely a town in England without a Socialist congre- 
gation — an ugly fact^ if it be one. A comparison of the 
religious state of our country now and a hundred years 
ago, will not^ I conceive, support your theory of the 
progress of mankind. Then we had Low-church prin- 
ciples in the Establishment; the Dissenters learned, 
respected and steady; the Deists, what there were of 
them, learned also, moral, and too prudent to promulgate 
their opinions among the vulgar. 

No ; I cannot go all the length you have done in your 
late address* though I admire it very much, and cor- 
dially thank you for it ; and if it be an exact delineation 
of the prtMCHi state of opinion with you, especially of 
the tolerant^ rather the enlaiged, enUghtened state of 
Ghristian feeling, I must say that we might take a lesson 
ftom yoa with great advantage^ But I have often 
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hope thej aie ; bat in these old countries population 
incretses upon us so frightfully, that it will be veiy 
iveU indeed if in any respect we can hold our own. 
Such are my more gloomy speculations ; but it is im- 
possible to concur more entirely than I do in what you 
point out as the impravemeni to be made of the pre- 
aent state and tendencies of society, or in the warnings 
which you think required. 

Ko more will I add at present I doubt if you will 
thank me for so much on the discouraging side. But 
joo seek the truth, and it should be told you. 

Ever most sincerely yours, 

LuoT Anuir. 



To Miss Aikot. 

Bottoot Dtetmber 15, 1841. 

My dear Miss Aikin, — ^Thanks for your two unanswered 
letteors — ^unanswered so long, not for want of will, but 
strength. I have been ill, a j^risoner to my chamber for 
a month, and I am still so exhausted after six weeks' 
release from my cliaml)er, that I take but short walks, 
and find even letter-writing wearisome. I can give you 
but a few lines, for I began this morning with a letter 
to Mrs. Baillic, which grew under my hands, and I have 
not much power left for other correspondents. Had you 
come first, I should have treated you more generously. 

Your letter, giving an account of the interest taken 
in the education of tlie poorer classes by those above 
them, opens too great a field for me now ; and I must 
say the same of your remarks on my faith in social pro- 
giesSb How little of our minds we can crowd into a few 
pages^ even when we have most command of thought 
and ntteimnoe 1 I owe you a pleasos^ ^V2uiScl\ ^^^^i^ \i^ 
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aeems an if the latter were getting the predominance in 
your Church. 

It is truly comforting to find eo free and generous a 
sfurit as l^lilman's in such a community. He makes me 
doubt whether my view of the Church may not be exag- 
gerated — whedier she may not have more youthful blood 
in her veins than I had^supposed. I may seem to speak 
sportively* but it affects me that the true grandeur of 
Christianity should be so overlooked by great communi- 
ties bearing die Christian name. 

During my convalescence, I read a considerable part 
of Miss Mitford's "Village,"' perhaps for the third time. 
Her short sketches, overflowing with life and beauty, 
refresh me when I am too weak for long stories, and she 
has often been a cheering friend in my sick room. My 
children also read to me ** Charles O'Malley,'' a book fuU 
of action and graphical power ; the work of a fresh, ever- 
observant and inventive mind, not going far into human 
nature, but giving the surface of life very vividly; a 
book to intoxicate adventurous, daring young men, by 
•ketches of war, in its strange mixture of gay con- 
viviality, recklessness and bloodshed. I read such books 
with much interest^ as they give me human experiences 
in strong and strange contrast with my own, and help 
jny insight into that mysterious thing, the human souL 

I oould tell you more of my amusements, but can only 
•dd, that I am very fiuUifully your friend, 

W. £. Channino. 

PJ3. Ton ask about my *^ great work.** I beg you not 
to use the phrase again. I have nothing great about 
me but the undeveloped within. My wish is to throw 
in a little light on some great problems relating to human 
natar»— ond, I may say, the divine — by gjlvio^ m^ nv(s^r% 
iu eoDDeeticawithmieltKj^hj^^^ 
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I am ^iad my mention of it led you to read Milman's 
woik; and I made him very happy two days since by 
telling him that he had cheered your convalescence. 
It was very many years since we had met before, and 
that but once, yet we had each a strong remembrance 
of the other, and met like frienda I found him cheer- 
ful, animated, quite without pomp or pretension, and 
full of agreeable conversation. I agree with you, how- 
ever, that his style in writing is by no means so easy or 
simple. His close study of Gibbon seems to have in- 
jured him in tliis point Tliere is no writer whose faults 
are more infectious than Gibbon's— condemn them as 
you will, you cannot contemplate them long without a 
strange propensity to repeat them. In fact^ though cer- 
tainly faults, they are seldom gratuitous ones. Most of 
his ambiguities prove, on examination, devices to com- 
jnrise much matter in few words : this is seldom the case 
with those of his imitators. You ask if our Church has 
many Milmana Very few, I conceive ; and the clergy 
are so far from being proud of his learned and coura- 
geous work, tliat they and Uieir reviews have preserved 
a studied silence respecting it I know not which way 
Hother Church is setting her faca Oxford, indeed, casts 
a longing eye towards Borne, but with the powerful 
evangelical anti-Popery party to watch her, she durst 
not what she would. Then Scotland is almost in a 
flame on the old ground of the superiority of the Church 
authorities to the civil power and the laws of the land. 
In that country the Sabbatarian fanaticism bums still 
fiercer than among our Evangelicals. What think you 
» of a provincial presbytery's excommunicating a man 
and his wife also for burying their child on the Sunday 
—the general custom here, at least with the working 
clisses 7 I fear indeed tew grow no wiser. 
Eaw iu; I wonder, have 1 Ymio^ ^^vu tk] ^s^ir^ 
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bat this dave-tnding is likdj, I fear, to make ill-blood 
between our govemmenta. 

I haye been lately led to tbink of one of the greatest 
differences between education among us now and half a 
eentuiy ago— consisting in the introduction of Grennan 
litemturOL The study of this language is now become 
80 nearly universal in good society, that twenty years 
bence young people will be saying with wonder, " I do 
really suspect that neither that old Mr. Such-a-one nor 
bis wife know German.'' Jast as lae used to say of some 
of our elders regarding French. I have made some young 
people stare by telling Uiem that^ in my childhood, 
Mr. WiUiam Taylor, of Norwich, whose translation of 
Biiiger^s Leonora was the spark which fired the muse of 
Scott^ was quite as much wondered at for knowing Ger- 
man, as a person would now be for a profound acquaint- 
ance with Buss. What are to be the effects of this new 
ingredient on the flavour of our lighter literature, I 
cannot clearly perceive ; certainly, if Carlyle be made 
tbe example of its influence on taste and style, notliing 
can be fancied more detestable. Mr& Austin, on the 
contrary, is able to render a vast variety of German 
styles all into pure and flowing English, preserving at 
the same time something quite foreign in the subject- 
matter and turn of thought There seems to be some- 
thing more profoundly sentimental — more cordially 
aflbctkmate— in the expressions of the Germans tlian 
is tbe tone widi us, and all our travellers hold their 
demonstrations to be sincere and trustworthy. On this 
aeoount we certainly love them better than any other 
fixeign people (it is to be considered that we have no 
national rivalries with. them); yet a want of polish, 
teel^ refinement^ is remarked, which often gives a tinge 
of burlesque both to their sublime and pathetia Mr. 
Xqrlar has somewhere said that " thei^ ia^too^iiw^Mdauia 
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own. Odob it mu the decrees of Bonaparte ; now it is 
ooT oom-Uwa All Europe seems to be over-peopled, and 
die wsges and condition of the working dames sink in 
fiOBsequeooe — sink witbont help or hope of restoration. 
Sad tmths, which in your new count^ yoa will know 
nothing of for many ages. Par magnificent colonies afford 
vi, indeed, considerable relief ; and I cannot repress some 
swellings of national pride, as I spread before me the 
nap of the worid and realize it to myself, that th« British 
eninre is the widest ever known to history. It is a 
fnod feeling to dismiss an y-ngli«>i MS. to the press, 
and think in how many tones and r^ions yoor thoughts 
will be read — the nuns reason they shoiUd be worthy 
and noble ones. 

I most not spare more time from my Addison, even 
to chat with you, but I could not bear to let your last 
lie a day longer unacknowledged. I grieve that you have 
bem so long a sufferer, and shall bo very anxious to hear 
that yoor strength returns completely. Be not too im- 
patient to resume yoor literary labours, notwithstanding 
oar impatienoe for tber work you have in preparation. 
It k in vain to nige, while the body refuses to second 
the eagenwsa of the mind. I now feel that a week of 
tlia application of health performs more than months of 
hngoor. Do yon noollect Mrs. Carter's pretty dialogue 
im vena betwean Body and Soul, and their mutual ze- 
pfoaehaa T I always thought poor Body was the ill-used 
party. 

.Adiao. ICaj all good attend you I 

Sm your nnoere Mend. 

LcoT Aaa. 
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To Miss AlKIH. 

Job* 13, ISU. 

jdear Misa Ailcm, — Tour letter of Januaiy lOUi 

Jen by me a long time unanswered, but you will 

lainterpret my silence. I have done to you as to 

I had a pressure of engagements in the winter, 

> great strength to meet thenL Three months 

left my home to Sod an earlier and milder spring 

aiddle States, and began too early to travel in 

plvania. There I had a reneviol of the disease 

'hidi I suffered towards the end of the autumn — 

nation of the lungs, and passed throiighan illness 

1, confined to my bed a week or more, and about 

?eks to uiy chamber. Having lived in a most 

:al)Ie home, I should have looked forward to sick- 

luch circumstances with not much pleasure; 

Inrned that I coidd dispense with many customary 
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do much to banish the odious drugs which so often inflict 
*wone diseases or pains than they cure I We have some 
leUgious physicians who pray occasionally with their 
patients* and I suspect the prayer often does more good 
than the medicine. The diseases of civilization are ner- 
Tons to a great dq;ree, — ^the veiy ones to be reached by 
spuritual agenciea 

For many years past I have spent my summers in 
the most beautiful island of our country, Bhode Island. 
This summer I have determined to try inland air» and 
have retreated to the mountainous district of Massachu- 
•etti^ where I am to settle which I enjoy most» moun- 
tains or my dear native ocean. One of my great pleasures 
is that my friend Miss Sedgwick lives a door or two from 
ma I wish you could see her in her family, almost 
worshipped, not for her genius, but her loveliness of 
diaiacter, and shedding blessed influences through per- 
haps the most united family I have ever known, and I 
am sure you would foigive her severe remarks on En- 
glish women. I do not know what these are but through 
your letter; for so little relish have I for travels, espe- 
cially for journals, that I do not hold myself bound to 
raad them, even from the pens of my dearest friends. 
Let me say, however, that there are extenuations of 
Miss SL's offence which you can hardly understand. Na- 
tiooal tastes are formed very much by circumstances, 
and our taste is educated under influences which unfit 
us for an impartial estimate of English women. You 
know, I suppose, that we have much more beauty in our 
eountiy than there is in yours, and this beauty differa 
much in character. One of your intelligent countrymen 
aaid to me recently, " The beauty of American women 
is more sylph-like; that of English women, stronger, 
masculine." And so it is. Hardly anything can 
the delioacj and lovelinesa of our 70>3Ji%\i^\&ssqu 
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yoo now as much as an English lady can take in at once. 
I liaTB shown you my confidence in your patience and 
Idnd feelingB. 

Yeiy truly yonr friend, 

Wm. £. Channino. 

I rejoice to leam from Mrs. Baillie that you are going 
CO bravely with your Addison, and promise myself a 
great deal of pleasure from it 



To Db. Chamniko. 

Himprtaia, Aogul 9, 1S42. 

My dear Friend, — It grieves me to leam that illness 
lias been the cause of your long silence ; but it is past^ I 
hopciHmd if your summer be bright and balmy like ours, 
it will give you strength to support the rigours of the 
coming winter. But O that you would come to recruit 
in our milder climate I ' We should then soon exorcise 
that strange phantom of a pettiooated man which your 
imagination has conjured up during your illness, and 
some demon has whispered you to call an Englishwoman. 
I am well persuaded that you could have formed no such 
notion of us when you were here, although I believe 
you then saw but little society, and that of an inferior 
kind. 

As to the very delicate subject of comparative beauty, 
our travellers attest that you have many very pretty 
gills ; so have we : and even Miss Sedgwick pronounces 
that ""the Englishwoman is magnificent from twenty to 
five-and-forty." We are satisfied ; so let it rest 

With respect to our iUp, or s^rub, as you say, I have 
s little histoiy to give you. Down to iive-and-fart;} ^ 
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more unassailable by just reproach on tliis head than a 
well-conducted Englishwoman. We have, indeed, heard 
some whimsical stories of American damsek who would 
not for the world speak of the kg even of a tahle, or the 
iaek even of a chair; and I do confess that we are not 
delicate or indelicate to this point But if you mean to 
allude to the enormities of Fiances Wright^ or even to 

some of the discussions of , I can only answer, 

we blush too. Be pleased to consider that you have yet 
seen in your country none of our ladies of high rank ; 
and few of your people, excepting diplomatic characters, 
have had more than very transient glimpses of them 
here, while we have had the heads of your society with 
vs. Now I must frankly tcU you, in reference to your 
Teiy unexpected claim for your countrywomen of supe- 
nor refinement^ that although I have seen several of them 
whose mannen were too quiet and retiring to give the 
least offence, I have neither seen nor heard of any who, 
even in the society of our middle classes, were thought 
entitled to more than this negative commendation — any 
who have become prominent without betraying gross 
ignorance of more than conventional good-breeding. The 
Teiy tone of voice, the accent and the choice of phrase, 
give us the impression of extreme inelegance. Patriot 
and stanch republican as you are, I think you must 
admit the ^-priori probability that the metropolis of the 
British Empire, the first city in the world for size, for 
opulence, for diffusion of Uie comforts, accommodations 
and luxuries of life, as well as for all the appliances of 
science, literature and taste — ^the seat of a court unex- 
celled in splendour, and of an aristocracy absolutely un- 
rivalled in wealth, in substantial power and dignity, and 
especially in mental cultivation of the most solid and 
most elegant kind — ^would afford such a standard of 
gmeeUd and finished manners aayaiu8\atetabYtXaiA^M^ 
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3 chance of coming up to. Further: it has been 

naly ob,'?en-ecl that in every country it is the 

who give the tone both to morals and mannei's ; 

Kb you the mothers are by your own account the 

1 Oppressed with the cares of house and children, 

' retire from society into the bosom of their 

I or leave at least the active and prominent parts 

) mere girls : and can you suppose that tlie art 

e of good-breeding, for such it is, will be likely 

Jnce towards perf action when all who have attaint 

loficiency as experience can give resign the sway 

■f novices ? With us it is quite different Young 

■e out till eighteen, and then their part 

Y aubonlinate one. It is the matron who do«3 

pours of bcr house and supports conversation ; 

r daughters pay their visits beneath her wing. 

Ivholesomerestraint like this, the young best learn 

iernment. " Sir," said Ur. Parr, when provoked 

ipoiled 
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peace between our two countries. I trust there is now 
good hope of the setUemeat of all our disputes. But 
your man-owners may aa well give up aU hope of our 
lending our hands to the recovery of their chattels ; 
we sh^ go to war sooner, I can tell tbetn. Your piece 
gave me much new information respecting the obliga- 
tions of tlie free states in connection with slaverf ; they 
are more onerous than I thought. Yon mvst carry your 
point as to tlie district of Columbia at all risks, and I 
apprehend you will do so as soon as your people can be 
brought eamently to tttUl it — a state of public feeling 
which seems to be advancing. After our victoiy over 
slave-trade and slavery, no good cause is ever to be 
despaired of, not even although many of its champions 
may show themselves r«3b, uncharitable, violent. K^ison, 
justioe and humanity, must condescend to own that tbey 
need the service of the passions to lead the forlorn hope 
in their holiest crusades. Your lively delineations of the 
Southerns and the Northerns struck me very forcibly. 
The contrast is just what we should draw between 
^glish and Irish. Diiference of climate may in great 
degree acooont for this in your case, bat it can have no 
, put in can. We shonld ascribe it to difference of race, 
had not the original English settlers in Ireland grown 
into such a likeness of the old Celtic stock. Nothing 
more inscrutable than the causes of national character. 
Climate certainly modifies the original type. Thus the 
pictare which yoa draw of American women in your 
letter bore much resemblance, I thought, to the Creoles 
(tf oar islands. But surely the same chaiacteT cannot 
itp^y to the women of both Xorth and South any 
Bion than to the men ; for, independently of all other 
«Mue^ the {aesenee or absence of domestic slaves most 
aaodifyevai7 detail of domestic^ and of ooanB<tf ftmi- 
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i^e a new book which, if it fall in your way, 

7 interest you. It ia the " Life of Oliver Hey- 

lomposed chiefly from his own journals by the 

~\ Hunter. He was ooe of the two thousand 

^byterian uiinisters of Charles IL's time. 

i silcTicfd, 80 far from holding his tongue, 

1 the rest of his life, more than thirty years, in 

;, almost incessant preaching, as a kind of mis- 

8 sphere of action was the wild mountainous 

Bog the boixicrs of Lancashire and the West 

Ef Yorkshire, then thinly sprinkled with pas- 

Bages, small towns en;;aged in woollen manu- 

Ind seats of rustic gentry — now a region of 

ind steam-engines, mostly deserted by its here- 

mtry, but swarming with population. Oliver 

1 founded many congregations, and was indeed 

e chief fathers of Protestant Dissent in all that 

was a productive soil, and the seed sown 

I bronght forth abundantly. The wealthy 
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they are themselves under peisecution^ one is disposed 
to respect and admire them ; but yet it is impossible to 
foiget that they are quite ready to do as much, and 
more also, to all who differ from them if ever their own 
turn should come round again. You must see the book. 
I will try to beg you a copy of my friend James Hey- 
wood, one of two wealthy and most worthy brothers, at 
whose desire and cost this life of their ancient kinsman 
has been written. Mr. Hunter is in every part thorough 
master of his subject^ and his own portion is full of 
curious and valuable matter. 

This reminds me of y<nir Mr. Savage, with whom I 
had an interesting conference. The spirit of ** Old Mor- 
tality " seems to have migmted into his form. There is 
something in what Carlyle keeps repeating about rtal 
men, €ame$t men. It is they alone who stamp their 
image into coming ages. Thty t I should have said jfoti. 

My ** Addison," a theme on which there is no room 
for anything very tamest, though I am rtal as (Seut as I 
go^ proceeds at a very leisurely pace, but I hope to 
be ready for the next book season. I have been for- 
tunate in obtaining much new matter, especially son;ie 
very agreeable unpublished letters from the lineal repre- 
•eutativB of his executor, TickelL 

Ever your sincere friend, 

LUOT AlKK 



Di: CHAKHixa, bom 7th April, 1780, died on the 2iid 
October, 1842. Miss AiKnr, who was bom 6th Kfovem* 
bei; 178;, survived till the 29th January, 1864 
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